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Buy Loaded Shells — 
andBuyThem Right 


F you would get the 

utmost in pleasure 
from your shotgun in the 
field or at the traps, you 
should buy loaded shells, 
and specify by name the 
powderyou wantinthem. 

Do not leave to chance 
this factor which so vi- 
tally concerns the con- 
sistency of yourshooting. 

‘Try thedifferent brands 
of powders. ‘Test them. 
Compare them. Find 
out which one gives you 
the most satisfactory re- 
sults, and then stick to 
that brand. 

Many crack shots, old hands 
with the shotgun, who have 


tried and compared the various 
powders now use only 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


They will tell you that they 
prefer this powder because of 
its light. recoil, its even pat- 
terns, its high velocity and 
because it is unfailingly uni- 
form in these qualities. 

Furthermore, Infallible is ab- 
solutely water-proof, weather- 
proof and age-proof. 

The next time you buy your 
favorite shells, see to it that 
they are loaded with Infallible 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
Your dealer can supply you in 
all standard makes. Look for 
the name “‘Infallible’’ on the 
box and on the top wad of 
every shell. 

Get our two interesting 
booklets. They are free 
Trapshooting is an illustrated 
book of real value to every one 
who enjoys or would like to 
enjoy this sport of good fellows. 
Hercules Sporting Powders 

should be read by every- 

one who owns a rifle, 

shotgun or revolver. 
L Write today. 


HERCULES POWDER _CO. 
5 W. llth Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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FREDERICK L. COLLINS 
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Contents for September 


The Need of a Voice P js : ‘ . 


Another New McClure Seti. a Page of Editorials, this 


month 
George Trumbull Ladd, Franklin P. Adams, 


Thomas Mott Osborne, Richard Le Gallienne 


He Shot the Bird of Paradise . Wallace Irwin 


Showing the i mgeenalny of making a Peer Gynt out of a 
Broadway come 


Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


What Women Want . Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 


A brief version of the book“ What Women Want”— the most 
significant work on feminism since Olive Schreiner’s “ Woman 
and Labor” 


Poor on $10,000 a Year . . Alexander Costello 


Revealing some interesting facts about the cost of success 
Drawings by May Wilson Preston 


Dance-Mad Billy . ‘ - Mary Stewart Cutting 


One of the “ Little Stories of Married Life” which made their 
author famous in McClure’s 
Illustrations by P. J. Monahan 


When War Orders Stop . Edward Mott Woolley 
How war activities shape the course of business ingenuity 
Illustration by W. T. Benda 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce {Serial} Cameron Mackenzie 


Second instalment of a modern story of the big, modern game; 
a story of love and business 
Illustrations by Alonzo Kimball 


In the Day of Battle [Poem| . - Bliss Carman 


Having Your Picture Taken . . . ~© « . 
Drawn, Quartered and Hung by James Montgomery Flagg 


Beltane [Serial| . : ° - Jeffery Farnol 


A Romance of the Greenwood 
Illustrations by Arthur E. Becher 


What Would We Do in the Crisis? _. 
Answered by McClure readers 


Planted . ° , ° . James Oppenheim 
The great woman detective outwits another crook 
Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


The Undoing of Stonewall Jackson Bugg . Irvin S. C obb 


Not exactly a temperance yarn, and yet — 
Illustrations by Rea Irvin 


Dr. Frank Crane 


Every Sunday in the Year ._. 


“K” |Serial| - «+ «+ Mary Roberts Rinehart 
This popular story to be concluded next month 


McClure-Westfield News Items 


A Financial Education. Albert W. Atwood 


For the man who wants to know 


Cover Design by Clarence F. Underwood 
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A Powder For 
Every Purpose 


O matter what kind 
of work it is, if it re- 


quires an explosive 
there is a Hercules Pow- 
der just suited for the job. 
Or if it’s sport in the field 
or at the traps, there is a 
Hercules Powder that wil! 
get the full efficiency out 
of your rifle, shotgun or 
revolver. 

Each Hercules Powder is with- 
out a superior for its purpose. 
Careful selection of raw materi- 
als, skillful methods of manu- 
facture, exacting tests of each 
lot before it leaves the mil! — 
these are the factors which make 
the name, “‘Hercules,’’ a sign 
of the highest quality and of ab- 
solute reliability in explosives. 

The following are a few of the 
many products that bear the 
name, Hercules— 


IIERCULES SHOTGUN POWDERS 
a 


a & R. Orange Extra 
HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 

Sharpshooter 

Lightning 

A, 30 Cal. 
Unique 
Hivel 
HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 
Bullseye 
HERCULES DYNAMITE 
N. Dynamite 

a Dynamite 

E. . Extra Dynamite 

Gelatin’ Dynamite 

yy isting Gelatin 

». L. F. Gelatin 

i; urm Dynamite 
HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 
HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Complete assortment of supplies in 

cluding: 

Fuse 

Blasting 

Electric Blasting Caps 

Blasting Machines 

Three of our books should be of 
especial interest to you. One or all 
are yours for the asking. 

Progressive Cultivation, written 
in a plain understandable style, ex- 
plains how Hercules Dynamite will 
help you produce bigger, better 
crops. 

Hercules Sporting Powders should 
be read by every one who owns a 
rifle, shotgun or revolver. 

Trapshooting treats of this de- 

lightful sport from the view- 
point of both the veteran 
and the beginner. Write 
today for copies of these 
booklets, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
5 W. 1ith Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D.C., CONNECTICUT AND ILLINOIS 








District or Cotumaera, Washington 
H A school for girls. Preparation 
Belcourt Seminary for college Complete Aca 
Two years’ advanced work for High School 
Elective courses. Exceptional advantages in 
Expression, and Languages. Outdoor sports 
BURKE SOMERVELL, M.., Principal 


demic course 
graduates 
Music, Art 





three acre mm ti 








Mas. Mary 
ELECTRICAL men with training are always in 
demand Having trained over 
2000 young men in the past 22 years in the fundamentals 
of Applied Electricity, The liss Electrical School, 


yc E’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its réaders. 
4 


service is to assist you in the selection of a school or college. 


The purpose of this 
Read all the announcements in this directory. 


If you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the School Service 
Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location and purpose of the 


school required, whether for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. 


McClure’s 


School Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 
. 








with its well-equipped shops and laboratories, is get uliarly 
well qualified to give a condensed course in Electrical 


including Mathematics, Steam and 
Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing, 
Shop Work, and Theoretical and 
Practical Electricity, in all branches 
Students actually construct dyna- 
mos, install wiring and test efficien 
cy of electrical machinery. Course, 
with diploma complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time. agrd year 
opens Sept. 2and Catalogue on request 
11S Takoma Ave.. Washington, D. C. 


| 








Academy of the Holy Cross 
ashington, D. C. 
A select school for girls in the National Capital, for resident and 
day pupils, conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. Separate de- 
partment for little girls. Refined intellectual, musical and reli 
vious training. Stan ard and Elective Courses—music, 
art, expression, domestic scicnce, for- 
eign languages and physical culture 
Special courses forhighschool graduates. 
Beautiful new fireproof building in park 
of 23 acres 
Catalog 
Address 
SISTERS OF 
THE HOLY 
«CROSS, 


Washington, 
bp. t. 















Bristol School 





For Girls Washington, D. C. 


Has the only 
ton, is the onl 


really fireproof 
echool with its own swimming pool and its 
wn gymnasium large enough for indoor regulation basket 
mall) Exceptional opportunities tur physical development 





«hool building in Washing ( 





The thr connected building tand in their own park of 
mo 


Heights, in tl t healthful and fin 
t f 


t residential section of the city Che property is valued 
t 50,00 
Prepar ry L\caden and two-year Collegiat 
Courses superior Music Master Diploma Course 
Elective ¢ t Conversational French a specialt 
Scholarly work Literature, Psychology, Civics All 
} 


miages of the Capital 
MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 
District oF Co_tuma1a, Washington 
. A school for girls 

Chevy Chase Seminary j, “Washington's 

Preparatory and finishing courses 
f Music, Art and Domestic Science 
at acre ill outdoor sports Artesian Catalogue 

Mr. and Meas. S. N. B Principals 


ost beautiful suburb 
Strong departments 
water 


RKER 











SEMINARS 


For Young Women 


1 in the finest residential section of the National Cap 
ghtful school life com- 


ate 
. overlooking Dupont Circle. De 


ed with Washingion advantages Two years’ course for 
High Schoo! Graduates. General and Special Courses. De 
t of Domestic Sclence. ‘ius locutior Modern 
Outdoor sports, Sight-sceing cach week. $60 





EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal 
1601 Connecticnt Avenue, Washington, BD. C. 














Distaict or Cotumata, Washington 
Fairmont—A Home School for Girls 

Regular and Special course Advanced courses for 
High School Graduat« M usic Art, Expression so 
guage Reference Ex singed Literature on request 


Outdoor sports 





Liusraict or Cotumuta, Washington, 1920 F'orida Ave 

A School for Girl Established 

Gunston Hall 189 Preparator ind Academic 
ourse Two years Po graduate and College work 

Music, Ar und Expr ion Domestic Science Mrs 
Bevertey R. Mason, Prin., Miss E. M. CrarKx, LL.A., 
M Miss Ciara A. Bentiey, A.B rcilates 


City 
leges 


Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court 


The Ely School 


For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York 
Certificates to Vassar and the New England Col- 








Vassar \ewe 








The Odeon, the echeol anennrs 


National Park 
Seminary 


For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs 
A condensed collegiate course for graduates 
of preparatory and Figh schools. Best facili- 
te t pecialized truction in Music, Art 
Home Economics, Floriculture No extra 
charge for Domestic Science diploma vurse 

rhirt ling Sixty-five act Outdoor 
hif an lomestic and sc il grouy Orgar 

ized stud f Washingtor the most inter 
esting ci America 


Registrar, Box 152, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Md. | 
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Ridgefield School 


For Boys 


Unsurpassed location on a hill, goo feet 
above the sea, in the foothills of the 
Berkshires,50 miles from New York City. 
The 115 acres afford every incentive and 
every opportunity for healthful outdoor 
life, made especially attractive by the 
mile-long lake. Athletic fields, new 
buildings with modern conveniences, 
gymnasium,new boat house. One teacher 
to every six boys makes possible an 
intimate relationship between master 
and pupil. Each boy’s individuality is 
carefully studied and developed. College 
preparatory and general courses. Address 


ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph.D., 
Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 























on 





A School for Girls and Young Women 
Located in a charming ten-acre park. In 
close proximity to the many educational 
institutions for which Washington Is famed. 
Cultured instructors, delightful home life 
with refined, wholesome associations. 50o- 
celal advantages. Preparatory, Certificate 


and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. For literature address 
¥. MENEPER, President, Washington, BD. €. 


| 


| The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kinder- 


Suffield School for Boys Coilege 





























Cont.ecticut, Windsor. 

For girls 
The Campbell School fo", ss 
Suburban. College preparatory and general 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science. Ou‘ -of-door sports. A.H.CAMPBELL, 
Pu. D.. Meas. A. H. Campsecr. Prins 

CONNECTICUT, Washington. 





| The Gunnery School, Inc. founded in "30 


Gunn. A school in the country for 60 boys. Careful prepa- 
ration, in small classes, for college. Athletics, Gymnasium, 
Manual Training shop. Winter sports. Illustrated circu- 
lar Ttoun C. Brinsmape. Headmaster. 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


N. H. CARPENTER. Director T. J. KEANE, Dean 


A modern efficient school. All branches of the Painting and 
Graphic Arts. Day and Evening Classes. Fall term opens 
Sept. 28. For illustrated Catalogue write to Dept. 39. 


Michigan Ave., at Adams St., CHICAGO 

















Connecticut, Hartford, 235 Oxford Street. 
Oxford A home school for little girls under 16. Out- 
door life. Athletics adapted to girls. Out- 
door and indoor classrooms. Languages, Art, Domestic 
Science. Preparation for secondary schools and college. 
The training your daughter needs. Address 
MisM E. Marty, Principal. 


Box M. 





CONNECTICUT, Cornwail 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. 
secondary schools. Athletics under supervision. 
Lours H. Scuutre. M. A., Headmaster 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 959 Lafayette St. 


Young boys prepared for 
Address | 





garten and Training School Ws have found 


the demand for 

our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two 
year courses. For catalog address FANNtE A. Suiru. Prin. 
Conn., Suffield, 17 Main St., Conn. Literary Institution. 
Preparatory 
and Business Courses. 

3‘4 hours from New York City. Modern buildings. Ath- 
letics. Department for young boys, house mother. Endow- 





ment permits rate $350 and up 
Horart G 


° BEOOE SOR ODKODT ¢ 
ater Oa ae - 
0.9, 4 3 


PAN 
Ape 


TRUESDELL, A.M.., Prin. 








ffers courses in piano, 
voice, violin, organ, 
public school music, 
theory, orchestral instru- 
ments, etc. Walton Pyre 
School of Expression and 
Dramatic Art. Superior 
Normal Training School, 
supplies teachers for col- 
leges. Desirable Dormi- 
tory Accommodations. 
Diplomas and grees. 
Many free advantages, 30, 
session begins September 
= 9, I9IS. ‘ A 

JOHN J. HATTSTAERVT The Conservatory ts uni- 
Presicent and Founder versally recognized as a 
school of the highest standards and is one of the 
largest musical institutions in this country. 75 
artists, many of international reputation. Address 















For free catalog and general information 
654 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-622 So. Michigan Bivd., Box a9. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School | 
A Kindergarten Normal School. 

Overlooking Lake Michigan. roth year begins Sept. 21st. 

Diploma Course, 2 years. Primary Courses. Playground | 

Dpt. University Lecturers. Ac credited. Write RecrsTRarR. 











ititnors, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 25. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical 

* Two-year course prepares young wom- 

Education en as Physical Directors, Playground 

workers, Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors. 13th 

year fall term opens September rsth. Broad theoretical 

and practical training. Dormitory. For catalog address 
Mrs. Rosert L. Parsons, Director. 








Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for 
life. For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates carn $20 to $50 a week. We assist them 
o¢ itions. Learn iving Ss can —— 
successful. erms easy — liv ye. 
Write for catalogue—NOW. etic IES 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 























Ititnots, Chicago, Grand Blvd. and 42nd St., Dept. 59. 
OF DRUG 

Bernarr Macfadden College ve.ix. 

All effective methods taught. Osteopathy, Chiro- 
practic, Dietetics, Physcultopathy, Hydrotherapy, Mas- 
sage, Exercise, Medical Gymnastics, Orthopedics, Sug- 
gestive Therapeutics, Thermotherapy, Heliotherapy, 
Naprapathy, and Spondylotherapy. Faculty of Experi- 
enced Physicians. Accredited Curriculum. Clinic and 
Institution Experience Included in Course. Guarantee 
Illinois State Board Preparation. 





Yor Girls and oy Sonee, Rated a Junior College 
n 


of Class “A” by v. of Ill. Strong Pre 

courses. Domestic Science, Music, Art. 

cate admits to leading colleges. Outdoor life, 

tennis, archery, baseball, hockey, gymnasium. 
Modern buildings and equipment. h year 
opens mid-September. Two exhibits at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Catalog. 
Mixx MARTINA C. FRICKSON. Prin.. Godfrey. Il. 








Facult 
uates. 





Schools for PHYSICAL DIRECTORS and PLAY- 
GROUND_ WORKERS. 


T ar Normal Course, including all departments of Physi- 
cal Maeeation in Theory and Practice. FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 14th. 3 


e own our quarter i 
ing swimming pool, tennis courts, large gymnasium, etc. For 
detailed information address Secretary, Box 106, 42nd and 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Accredited. (Co-Educational). 


of Experts. Unequalled record of successful grad- 
— a million dollar building, includ- 











GIRTON SCHOOL &&. 


An exceptionally equipped. select home school, situated in the 
center of a beautiful 20-acre park, in Chicago's oldest and most 
beautiful suburb. 
courses. mes , : 
Sanitation and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. 
Social life of the home refined and attractive. Si 
easy access to Chicago's ———- art galleries, museums, 
libraries and permanent musica 


WINNETKA, ILL., Chicago's Oldest Suburb 
College preparatory, general and finishin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Housenol 


Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. 
i Situation gives 






institutions. Send for catalog. 
FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Box 33 
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. Morgan Park "s?"**ery ||| The College of Medicine 
—  »_, Where Be of the University of Illinois 
H. D. ABELLS, Principal ys Statins ttieinentiiie. 
14 miles from Chicago. An are Educated ments to the Freshman year, fif- 
academic— not a trade— Books teen units of work from an ac- 
school. Prepares for col- and credited High School and in 
lege and business. High po — ; eggs ae 
record of college entrances Observation university of college: inv <4 
for 20 years. ach boy an Tours ics, Gidea. chemistry, and six 
individual. coll 


Clean compan- 
ionship. Teachers live and 
eat with boys. Practical 
contact with actual indus- 
trial conditions trains the 
mind to meet the complex 


lege hours in French or 
German. 

For course of medical study, 
four years are required. Eligible 
students will — the degree of B.S. at the completion of 
the sophomore y 

Well equipped i iebscoteition and good hospital facilities. 


Tutor-conducted 
tripsthrough Chica- 
go’s great Mercan- 
tile, Civic, Indus- 
trial, etc., Institu- 





demands of modern life. tions, with shop ay | -——- in fie beans of Chicago’ a medical 
_- ‘ . center. Collegiate year begins September 30th, 1915. 
Military. Separate lower talks and business For full information concerning course of study, fees, etc., 


school for younger boys. 
For catalog address 
Box 200, Morgan Park, III. 


men’s lectures, are § | 
a part of the regular 
school work. 


address Secretary, Box 16. 


College of Medicine of the University of ey 

















| Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 














Intrnors, Chicago, Box 103 


Training School for Nurses 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 


National Kindergarten College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


The Michael 
Reese Hospital. 
Minimum entrance re- 








i fais co = PONT Fs pry Se OF oka Kindergarten quirements, two years’ High School work. For informa- 
d wee, ? and_ Primary tion apply to Miss E. C. Burcgss, Supt., Training School, 
h j Training. Two Michael Reese Hospital. 

al : year kinder- 


rten course, 

ne year pri- 
mary course. 
Graduate 
courses leading 
to degrees. 
Twenty - ninth 





ILLtNors, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 
For Boys. 1000 feet above the 


Todd Seminary sea. 68 years of successful train- 


ing of boys 7 to 16 years old. Highly commended by 








Y Cf n 


ucky! 
te 





With F Winter home in Florida 


Founded 1845. Only School in the South 

‘ed Honor School by U. S,War Dept. in 1914-1915 
In Kentucky: A wonderful 96-acre campus 
in the country for all kinds of outdoor sports 
and drill. Boys prepared for college and life. 
Fowler Hall for Lo and boys a new feature. 
Military training un U. S. army officer. 
Technical instruction in woodworking and 
machine-shop practice. Physical and chem- 
ical laboratories. 
In Florida: Tenth season in our $60,000 
home near Eau Gallie, on Indian River, with 
no interruption of academic work. Boat- 
building. Open-air ae a and sea 
bathing. Wonderful outdoor life all winter. 
Southern trip included in regular terms, $500, 
Address 


The Superintendent, Kentucky Military Institute 
Lyndon, ky 














mothers. Our ideal—** For Every Todd Boy a Good Citi- 
oon noGeet. 14. zen."" Write for book and information about Northern 
Cofinwe accre- Summer Camp. Nose Hit, Prin. 
dited for kin- 
dergarten pri- 
eaten fo flinete INDIANA, Notre Dame. 


COLLEGE DORMITORY es F 
For full information send for illustrated catalog. Address. 


Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


| Notre Dame 

“World Famed." The University includes the Colleges 
of Classics, Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, 
Architecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and 
Chemical) Board and Tuition, $400.00 asyear. Prepara- 
tory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00. Primary 
School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. For catalogue 
address (specifying department): 

StupeNTs’ OFFICE. 

















ST. MARTHA’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS from 5 to 15 
Affiliated with St. Mz ry’s 
School, family limited to 25. 
A school of organized study 
and play. 6-acre playground 
with modern play hall. All 
_, branches through 8th grade. 
- Also sewing, cooking, swim- 
































9 ming. Plant, animal and 
+ _ =. observed. —_—= 
tonal advantages tn renc, 
= eee, Drennty, Music A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. 
s- ~~ mo aueb ‘except Mi - Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
z- sic. Term opens Sept. 16. Boys Taught How To Study. 
ve Miss Emma Pease Howard. Thorough Preparation For College. 
i- Principal. For “schedule Graduates admitted to leading colleges on cer- 
id of work and play,” address tificates. 
e Registrar, Knoxville, Tlinols Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
. sanitation. ; 
— Itttnots, Chicago, 4710 Woodlawn Ave. Healthful country life. Beautifullakes. All athletic 
Starrett School for Girls sports. 


Co-operative with the University of Chicago. Ac- 
credited to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and other Colleges 
for over twenty-five years. Unsurpassed advantages in 
Music and Art. Occupies a spacious home in the Uni- 
versity district of Chicago. Re-opens Wed., Sept. 22. 
For Circulars address 

Mrs. HELEN EXKIN STARRETT, 
Mrs. Mary Gomar WHITE, 


Western Military Academy 


A preparatory school not excelled by any similar insti- 
tution anywhere. Prepares boys for college or business. 
Work accepted by Colleges and Universities. Desig- 
nated an Honor School by the War Dept. 


Location noted for healthfulness and beauty; secluded. 
yet very accessible. Specially constructed and 
equipped Gymnasium. Enameled brick Swimming 
Pool 60 x 20. Inside Drill Floor 50 x 200. Large Recre- 
ation room, study halls, etc. Supervised athletics, 
manly sports and strong teams. 


37th year begins Sept. 15th. Room assignments now 
being made. Capacity of 200 is taxed annually. Early 
correspondence is advisable. Tuition $500. Address 


Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M., Supt., Box 66 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA 


°F Principals. 
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A SCHOOL THAT BOYS LOVE 


Boys like Culver because it makes study attractive and recreation doubly interesting by a wide variety of 
itary features. Students come from me proctionty every state inthe Union. The military training gives them ‘fine 
eee and keeps them in tiptop health. They have a bull ly good time because the Culver equipment gives a 
boy about everything he could wish for. The buildings include five fireproof barracks, tration b 
gymnasium, riding-hall large enough to maneuver 85 horses, hospital, mess-hall and model kitchen. The 300-acre 
campus lies on Lake Maxinkuckee, one of Indi- 
ana’s most beautiful lakes. The Culver catalo talog 
and book of views make you appreciate the U 
War Dept.’s estimate: “It is difficult to give 
one who has not seen the school an adequate 
conception of it.” Ask your father to write to 
The Secretary, 


Military Academy 














Science Hill School 


The oldest girls’ school in the South, now in its o1st 
year. offers an unusually thorough preparation for 
Vellesley, Vassar, Smith, etc., under specialists 
trained in the best colleges. Study conditions are re- 
markable, because the school is in a small town and 
the number of pupils is limited. Individual atten- 
tion both in studies and school life. Domestic 
science, domestic art, academic courses. The music 
department, under ‘teachers of wide experience, 
offers excellent advantages in piano, violin, voice 
and theory. Terms $350. Address for catalog. 


Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal, Shelbyville, Ky. 





MARYLAND, Frederick 
Hood College Formerly The Woman College 
Standard A. B. & B.S. cour Also 
Music, Art, Expression and Home Economi Accred 
ited course in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory wi 
tificate relations. New buildings on 45-acre suburban sit 
Our own garden and dairy Terms, $350. Pre rator 








| $300. Josepu H. Appie, Pd D., Presid 
| bent Rd = 
| MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
ACADEMY OF THE -VISsI S 
Mount de Sales jcAn™™™° Mile 
Estab. 1852. By the Si of 
| the Visitation, at Catonsville, near Baltimore, Md. Musi 
| languages, art. Regular and elective courses. Large i 
ern buildings. Homelike environment. Outdoor recr 
tion. Beautiful, extensive grounds. For catalogue, a 3 
HE DIRECTRE 





NOTRE DAME of Maryland 


A College for Women 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to tra he 
body, mind and spirit—to develop true womanhood. Located 
in beautiful park of 70 acres; outdoor exercises—r : 





basketball, tennis, hockey. Beautiful buildings. Instructors 
all specialists. Lecturers of national repu ‘ 
Courses regular and electiv Mu nd Art 
Notre Dame Preparatory Sehool is for 5 ger 
students. For catafogue address 


Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Charles St. Avenue, near 
Baltimore, Md. 

















MASSACHUSETTs, Andover, 


Abbot Academy 


A school for girls. Founded 1828 
General course with Household Science 


23 miles from Be 
College Pr 








tion. Address 
Miss Bertua BarLey, Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 42 St. Botolph S 
For Physical Education. Pre 
American School ro en een 
teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual t! 
apy. Training in teaching and economy of nerv 
ergy. Scientific progression in exercise. Summer 
Booklet. Dr. Mary R. Mutiiner, Dire 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5590 Boylston St. (Cop! ) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for M 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other t 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

















FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Prit l 











1853 — 


FOR WOMEN 


Music Hall Gordon Hall Centre Hall 








Maryland —— — 





Grace Hall 





1915 





An Ideal College in Size, Equipment, L« oca- 


tion and Courses of Study. Suburbs of | 
more, convenient to Washington. feet above 
Chesapeake, in an exceptionally healthful and a 





ful section. Large campus, with 200 to 

field, shrubbery and gardens. New firepre 

steam, electriclights #rivate baths, set bow!s 

ies, swimming pool. gymnasium: elevator. Th 

al ew le. Two andthreeyear courses 
sia Schoolgraduates Grad ae Course s 

in usic. 20 pianos, new pipe orga 

schools of Domestic Science and Arts: School 

of Expression, Art and Elocution. U: 

pleasant home and social life. Non-sectarian. I 

tention given to mental, mora! and physical 

ment. Degrees conferred. illustrated 


CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D. D, 
Box N Lutherville, Md. 

















Educate Your 
Child in Your 
Own Home 


The mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their 
weaknesses, but untrained 
as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inability 
alone to proceed further with 
their education and reluct- 
antly gives them up to be 
taught with other children. 
Now, there has grown up in the City of Baltimore, in con- 
nection witha great privateday school, a Home Instruction 
Department the hi; igh object and purpose of which is the 
education of children from 4 to 12 years of age, entirely in 
their own homes and yet according to the best modern 
methods and under the guidance and supervision of educa- 
tional experts who are specialists i in elementary education. 
The school was established in 1897, and now has pupils in every 
state of the Union 
and 22 foreign 
cou! 





One mother 
writes: “The 
system seems al- 
most ~ 
results. 

calls it “A oval 
Booklet _outlin- 





seesuseecriniiny Sr 


Ai | det th tl 





Culver, Indiana (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


SORCURANRARORROOTRADREORAENERD Peenpananenenaeseegennt 
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Mass., Boston, HUNTINGTON CHAM 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Bell 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer 
35th year opens September 28th Add 


Harry SeyMour Ross. De 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Box M, 4 Arlington Str 


Miss McClintock’s Schoo! for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCutnrock. Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box Z 


The Mitchell Military Boys School — 


(20 miles from Boston.) For boys 8 to 
unsurpassed, Modern buildings, too acres 
indoor gymnasium. Moderate military « 
tras. Address ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, 


16 
al 





tem 


> 
"He ad Master 





MASSACHUsETTS, Lowell, (38 min. from Bost 


Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Country sports. New gymnasium and sw 
ming pool. For catalogue and views, addre 
Miss Ottve S. Parsons, B. A., Principal. 








MASSACHUsETTS, Cambridge, 20 Everett Street 
or Physical Education. 


The Sargent School on ablished 1881. Largest 


normal department for physical education in the world 
General and special courses prepare for healthy woman 
hood. Sessions at all seasons. New buildings in 1904 and 
tora. Address for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


4oth year begins Sept. 27th. Instructors. 
and Painting—Frank W. Benson, Philip L. 
Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. M< 
Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Design—H. Elliott, H. H. 
Clark, G. J. Hunt. Prizes, Scholarships and Traveling 
Scholarships. For list of prizes won and of position 
held by past pupils of school and for circular, address 
Atice F. Brooks, Manager. 





Drawing 
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LASELL SEMINARY FerYoung Women 


Lasell offers regular, college-pre- 
paratory and special courses, music, 
art and elocution. It gives excep- 
tional training in all phases of 
home economics, including food 
values, marketing, cooking, the 
art of entertaining, house fur- 
nishing and management, sew- 
ing, dressmaking and millinery. 





The location of the school, sur- 
rounded by places of historic interest « 
and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music and art, gives 
unusual opportunity for general 
culture. 20 acres, 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming-pool. 
Tennis, boating, basketball, horse- 
back riding and other sports. 





] For catalog address 


G.M.WINSLOW, Ph.D., 
Principal, 112 Woodland Road 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 
(10 MILES FROM BOSTON) 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
A achool with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing a 
liber I practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, Modern 
Languages ast Music Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, 
wimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, et« 
SCHOO! OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house con 
duct household under trained teachers Address 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph. D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A, B,, Principals 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass, 40 minutes from Boston 
\ School for Girls. Thirty acres of campus, athletic fields, farm and pine groves 





































, llorseback riding. New dwelling with sleeping porch. Separate school building 
Intermediate and academic courses -anguages—native teachers Music 
Jomestic arts, including plain sewing, “dressmé aking, millinery, embroidery, 


costume designing, etc. Domestic Science, including cooking and serving of 
ils, marketing, food values and the care of the home Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
on certificate. Many girls after leaving the high school do not 
wish to go to college. But often they desire advanced work in 
a new environment with competent instructors, and to select 
studies best meeting their tastes and needs. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Literature, 

se otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

‘Graduation | ym high school not necessary for entrance 

1l work in voice, piano, violin, harp and pipe organ with eminent 
Boston master 








































A finely equi ipped school. New building with new organ; new gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. 
All the »pportunitic f Boxto1 in Music, Art and historical associa- 
Cc 00 tions are freely use 1. ‘All outdoor sports. 
t le aving high school, can begia her studies at Mount 






she has an education equivalent to twe 
gh her whole course an elective program, 
Senp For YEAR Book 


66 summit st., NEWTON, MASS. 


i ue them unti 
years 1! i> taking throu 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
Exceptional! opportunities with 

a delightful home life. 









miles from 
Boston 











BV vere ry 
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Powder Point School for Boys 







By the Sea. 82 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 
Modern buildings. New’ concrete residence. New gymnasium, 
Extensive grounds. Large athletic fields Cinder track. Safe 






boating and swimming in land- locked Plymouth Harbor, bordering 
school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
business preparation. Individual responsibility developed. Non- 
military. Upper and lower schools For illustrated catalog addre.s 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 



























ae 
Mas ee eT ator 
The Weston School ae 50 melee Grom ’ 
Coun sports i 
Out-door class ind sleeping ft me m ry Hand St. Mar y N Hall 
rafts and college preparatory courses Affectionate care 
in work and play. Address FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Mrs. Evisaseta Matuews-Ricwarpson, A.B., Principal . 
ne A Home School for Girls | 
\CHUSETT Nort 30 miles from Boston.) 


Wheaton College tor Women : he new col Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 


ege forwom 


‘nm. 4-year course leading to A.B. degree. Faculty of men Healthful climate. Certificate admits 
nd women. Also 2-year Gioleme course for high « hool to Wellesley, Smith, Wells, Oberlin 
raduat 17 buildings 100 acres Endowment. Cat . . l 

Rev. Samuet V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President and other leading colleges. Spec ia 


Physical 





advantages in music and art. 

culture, etc. Write for catalog. 

Rt. Rev. S. C. Edsall, D.D., LL.D., Rector, 
Miss Caroline W. Eells, Principal 


Ma nuserrs Wilbraham, Box 292 


Wilbraham rien 
nal which fits boys for useful, sane and successful 
ete », and gives thorough preparation for college work 
A¥yLorp W. Dovuctass, Headmaster. 






















,|Detroit Conservatory of Music 


‘Stanley College “win” N orthwestern 





and 


au — oon 


Stanley 
Hall 


students each year. Many 








trict of the cit, 
OLIV 








cellent records t= all games, s| 
on, military school West : Ge Mississippi and 
8. Government. 43 miles from Kansas City. 


WENTWORT 


O. A. EVERS, President of the Affiliated a ' 
OR COLLEGE. accredited a 


| + University of Minnesota 
STANLEY” HALL opens 26th year Sept. 21,1915. Certificate 
rights at all Colleges for Women. Successfu 
en dl w RR a See in Home Eco- 


tional 
NORTHWESTERN "CONSERVATORY. | Begins 30th year in 
Sept., 1915. Over 30 instructors and an enrollment of over 600 


‘ourses. 
New buildings, an‘ enlarged grounds in the best residential dis- 
a ory. cntales of either School address 


ADELE 
| _ J Box 12, otie-a132 ody Avenue, ol 


Bach da 
made “‘live’’ and inte: 
upeihy with boy ideals a and nae with boys in sports and social life. Ex- 
rts and rifle shoo’ 


For catalog address The Registrar. 


Conser- 


Work fully 


ully fits for Bryn 


vatory 
Music, Art 








ERS, Princi 


a 





Where Boys Do Things 


y full of activities that interest boys. Scholastic work 
resting. Individual instruction. Teachers are men in 





ting. New a om Swimming pool. 


rgest in Missouri River valley “Honor School” 


MILITARY ACADEMY 











Lexington, Mo. 








A Country School for Young Girls 








REPARATORY to Dana 
Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athlet- 
ics supervised and adapted to 
the age of the pupil. The finest 
instruction, care and influence. 








Miss Heten TempiLe Cooke 
Dana Hall Wellesley, Mass. 





























WORCESTER 
For Boys ACAD EMY 82d Year 


171 boys prepared in last 4 years for 33 different colleges and 
Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 


professional schools 


countries. Enrollment represents 22 states and 12 foreign 
ountries Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 
cation. Faculty of 20 experienced men. Standards of schol- 
arship the highest. School spirit broad and democratic. 
Scholarship aid for worthy boys Organized play for graded 
physical training. 11 school buildings. New and perfectly 


appointed mnasium and pool Catalogue. 
D.W. ABE Re ‘ROMBIE. LL.D., 100 Providence St., Worcester, Mass, 





MicHiGANn, Detroit, 67-60 Davenport St., Box 17 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art Otters 


in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School Music, Dic- 
tion, Dramatic Art, Languages, etc. Diplomas and De- 
grees. Located in finest residential district. Excellent 
dormitory. Address Secretary for Catalog 





MicuiGan, Detroit, 1013 Woodward Ave., Box 9. 


Francis L. York, M.A., President. Finest Conservatory 
in the West. 42nd year. Fall term opens September 9. 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, 
Public School music, etc. Academic Department. Send 
for catalog 

James H. B&LL, Secretary. 








MICHIGAN 


College of Mines 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 


A state institution offering engineering 
courses leading to degree of Engineer of 
Mines. Unexcelled facilities for instruction 
in mining and metallurgy offered by its lo- 
cation in the famous Lake Superior mining 
region, whose mines, mills and smelters are 
accessible for college work. Field courses 
in surveying and other lines especially well 
developed. Special short courses offered 
for mature practical men. For Year Book 
and Booklet of Views address the Secretary. 


















Kemper sao) 


Rated as “‘Honor pe by War Depart- 
ment. High standard academic work. Certif- 
cate admits without examination to Univer- 
si:ies and leading Colleges. 5 Teacher to every 
ten boys, Army officer athletics, 
manual training, business courses. Extensive grounds. 
Sen her as a modern buildings. 72nd 
address Col, T. A. Johas- 


Missour!, St. Louis. 


| Forest Park University niet 74a or 


=TENACRE> 


admits with advanced standing to Colleges and Univers 
College of Music, E.R. Kroeger, Director; Stockhoff, Piano; 
Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Pub. School Music. Violin, Ex- 
pression, Art, Bible, Domestic Science. Year, $300. Summer 
Music School. Anna S. Carrns, Pres. 





NEBRASKA, Omaha. 


Brownell Hall 


Fifty-second year. College preparatory. Certificate 
right to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses 
for High School graduates. Household arts. Music. 

Miss EvupHeMia JOHNSON, Principal. 





New Hampsuire, Exeter. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, rors. 
Tue Puitirps Exeter Acapemy, Lewis Perry, Prin. 











MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Sespesnties for college or business. 

usic, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special 
courses for High School Graduates. Home Economics, 
including Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 





ase e for You Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 
terms. For information of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 50 School St., Tillon, WN. H. 














NEw Jersey, Orange. “ 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 4,°o/"% 


miles from New York City. College preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. _Illus- 
trated catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 


“Blair Ccademy 
Ce “Real Boy’e School 


100-acre campus on highlands near Delaware 
Water Gap. 8 stone and concrete buildings. 
Athletic fields, lake, gymnasium, swimming- 
pool. Dormitory for younger boys. Fits for 
all colleges and technical schools. 
Terms $400. Sixty miles from New York. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A M., D. D., Headmaster 
Box T Blairstown, N. J. 








. 














New Jersey, Englewood, Address roe 605. 

. ; ollege preparatory 
Dwight School for Girls core eri oarses 
Domestic Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious 
grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
riding. Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 





New Jersey, Montclair. Box 37. mesh techn 
Country school for boys in 
Montclair Academy (oe i oieins. Fine 
suburban environment, limited classes, honor system, self- 
government. Our booklet, ““Your Boy and Our School,” 


will interest you. Address 
Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster. 








Thorough Training of the Boy During the Form- 
ative Years, to Develop the Four-square Man. 


Pennington School 


In the New Jersey Hills, convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia. Prepares for and technical 
ools. B 3s mall classes insure indi- 


sch course. 8 
vidual attention. Picked college men of pedagogic 
skill make eee the faculty. Li — and musical —- 
izations. Gymnasium,swim: 


ing pool. 10-acre 
The participation of each seudent in the daily ‘netiv: ities 
is required. Low rates—$400 to $600. Separate 
Schoo! for a limited number of boys from 9 to 13 years. 
Home care. 77th year opens September 22d. Booklets. 





\, ton Supt. “a Peshreen , Boonville Mo.] 





a’ 





FRANK MACDAMIEL, D.D., Headmaster. Box 20, PENNINGTON, WN. J. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, NEW YORK, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA “ 





Give Us Your Boy While He Is Still Young 





. Letu 
training ue uw! ~ 
~~ ome or pan ge 

le qoart, eac! 
school 


For Boys 7 to 13 


mostly of Lead 
York; 66 from Ph iladelphia. 


Freehold 
yo oe 
Schoo $450 to $sso. For ca 
Major C, M. DUNCAN, 











Before ae habits of mind and body become too fixed for 
ve him a continuous and 
ler cne po: 4° his 7th year till 

two schools are nearly 


indepen 
life suited to itself. The Academy, com: 
uates of the Seheol, acce; 
number of n pare os over 13 ate old. 42 mi 
ited enrollments. Terms, 
information address 
Freehold, N. J. 


dent, each having a composed New Jersey 
from New Milit 


duated 
"s read 





For Boys over 13 


Academy 

















The Peddie boy is educated 
—not merely instructed 


Because Peddie is endowed it offers, at $450 to $550, 
all of the advantages and equipment of expensive 
schools. All colleges admitting on certificate 
accept Peddie Graduates without examination. 
Features to help his work and keep him happy 
are: 60-acre campus, cinder track, lake, gymna- 
sium, pool, diamond, gridiron, library, laborato- 
ries, observatory, etc. Every boy is systematically 
and scientifically trained in athletics and public 
speaking. School is located at Hightstown, N. J., 
on Pennsylvania R. R., between Philadelphia and 
New York. Lower school for boys of 11 to 14 
years. Fiftieth year. For booklets and catalog 
write Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, Box 9-G, 
Hightstown, N. J. 





in two 


Defeated 
but twice 





Over! 








New Jersey, Newark, 172 Clinton Ave. 

Day and select board- 
The Newark Seminary Py and select. board- 
lege preparatory and literary courses. French, German, 
Music, Art,Gymnasium, Swimming, Games. : Pupils graded 
end chaperoned. Limited home circle. Certificate to st 
ing colleges for women. Address until Sept., Sparta, N 

ANNA FRANCES WuitMore, Principal. 





New Jersey, Vineland. 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds at not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. 
Dept. of Child study. Opening of colonies makes room for 
more private pupils. E. R. Jounstone, Supt. 





New JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 402. 
Wenonah Military Academy ;}7™<s 


Philadelphia. Prepares for college or business, in town 
without factories or saloons. U. S. Army Officer de- 
tailed. Special School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. 
Lorence, President, CLayton A. Snyper, Ph.B., Supt. 
MILITARY 


NEW MEXICO INSTITUTE 


Offers a military training that the U. S. War 
Dept. ranks with the finest. The self-reliant 
spirit of the West is one of the great tonics of 
this garden spot. Daily outdoor life at an alti- 
tude of 3700 feet, with daily sunshine and dry, 
bracing air, makes physiques that stand the 
test of time. Owned and supported by the 
state. 40-acre > 

campus with 
Ir modern 
buildings. 


. W. Willson 
— upt., Box H, 


‘Sates 
New Mexico 


12 miles 

























New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146, 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. 
SarGENT, President. For Catalogue and Information, 
apply to HE SECRETARY. 





CASCADILLA 


Recreation Cascadilla offers a 
thorough scholastic 
= and unsur- 

Bh 
"he & 
—_ Beautiful situ. 
ation near Cornell. 
Small classes. Pre- 
pares for all coll 
and business life 
Certificate privilege. 
Athletic field, Recreation 
buildi Gymnasium. Navy 
outfit of rowing machines, shells, etc. Registration 
1910-14 from 36 states and 13 foreign countries. 
Terms $675 to $775. Catal 

FUNKHOUSER, , ITHACA, NEW YORK 





New York, Carmel, Box 510. 


Drew Seminary for Young Women 
66th year. An efficient moderately-priced school with 
general and special courses. Certificates to seven colleges. 


seasons. 


In the Highland: 
ALS sate Highlands Pe 





“a 


n Eden 


On- the - Hudson 
, N.Y. 
Poughkeepsie, wh 


Address 
yom otis ay oe 
azine, Frederic + 











For Boys 


for college. 
courses: 
Running 


HOOSAC SCHOOL 


Advantageous country location among the hills 
of the famous 
healthful, free from cit 


Athletics and all outdoor sports. 
track, tennis courts, well equipped 
ymnasium with drill. 
toon Sept 22, rors. 


Rt. Rev. R. H. Nelson, D. D., Visitor 


For catalog and information address 
Rev. Edward Dudley Tibbits, D.D., L.H.D., Rector 


30 Miles from Albany 


Berkshire Range. Beautiful, 
distractions. Prepares 
Also Classical and Scientific 


Hockey rink in winter. 


Hoosick, WN. ¥. 








Manlius 


averel i: 





OST successful application of the military 
principle to preparation for college, tech- 
nical school or business. 87. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
College and Business Preparatory. Benefic! 
military training. For eleven years ranked by 
. 8. Government as “Honor School,” the su- 
preme honor granted. VERBECK H4LL—Sepa- 
rate school for boys from 8 to 14 years. sUM- 
MER SESSION. For catalogue address 


WM. VERBECK, President 


Box H Manlius, New York 








1814 


Founded 1814. 







universities sa 


A century of service is a guarantee of merit. 


Your son will enjoy here an ideal school home and will be prepared for college, 
technical school or business, as you choose. 
self-reliance. We have Manual Training and a rationalized military system 
Mount Pleasant Hail is for boys under 13. 
the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. 
of Mount Pleasant in the history of our Centennial Celebration. 
For this and other literature address The Principal, Box 507, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasant Academy e us 


He will also grow in manliness ¢ nd 


Ve also maintain a Summer Camp in 
Read what the colleges and 




















New York University 
School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance 


Day and evening courses in 
accounting, banking, finance, ad- 
vertising, salesmanzhip, journalism, 
etc. Second term begins Feb- 
ruary 7th. Address Secretary, 
36 Waverley Place, New York City 











New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. ae . 
$917 H Suburban to New 
Ossining School for Girls :)e""p;0 Ns" 
tory, Vocational Music, Art and Home Making Courses. 
Gardening and Horticulture. 48th year. Separate house 


for younger girls. Year k on request. CLARA C. FuL- 
Ler, Principal, MARTHA J. NARAMQRE, Associate Prin. 


New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806. 
Putnam assar Preparatory School for girls. 
Refers to Dr. J. M. faylor, ex-Pres. 
Vassar College, Dr. Talcott Williams, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and others. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Sleeping porches and sun parlors. Address 
E.vcen Cuizpe Barttetrt, A.B., Principel. 


New York, Troy. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Engineering and Science. Estab. 1824. Courses in Civil 
Engineering (C.E.) ; Mechanical Engineering(M.E.) ; Elec- 

















New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
The Holbrook School for Boys {4 so! 


better than the catalogue.” 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 
York. Complete equipment, 
tory Character references required 


500 ft. elevation, command- 
30 miles from New 
All sports. College prepuara- 
Catalog on request. 








Institute of Musical 





Art of the City of Pew Work 





school. 





FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Serious students of music will be 
interested in thé unusual oppor- 
tunities offered by this endowed 


The courses combine all the ad- 
vantages of European training. 

For catalog address 

The Secretary 

Box 650, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City 











country. 
nical schools. 


ool 


NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 912. 


For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 


79th year. Prepares for all colleges and tech- 
Individual instruction. 
Swimming Pool. Gymnasium 

J.M 


Athletic field. 


% FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster. 


trical Engi ing (E.E.); Chemical Engineering (Ch.E.); 
and General Science (B.S.). New Chemical, Physical, 
Electrical, Mechanical and Materials Testing Labora- 
tories. Catalogue. Joun M. NuGENT, Registrar. 





New York, a Box — — 
igned and equip: with the 

Repton School sole aim of training, develop'ng 
and educating the Younger Boy. New buildings in center of 
large park at 600 ft. elevation. Special attention to Physi- 
cal Dev Camp. Terms moderate and in- 
clusive. Illustrated catalogue. O. C. Roacn, Headmaster. 


New York, Syracuse. 








nasium and swimming pool. Small classes—personal atten- 
tion for every boy. Strong faculty. Sends 25 boys to 
college yearly. Highest efficiency at lowest cost. Home for 
young boys. Rates $350-$400. Opportunity for self help 
RANK R. SHERMAN, Director. 





New York, Ossining-vn-Hudson. 


St. John’s School For manly boys. Special op- 


portunities for quick college 
preparation. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports en- 
couraged. Junior Hall, a separate school for boys under 


13. Catalogue. Rev.W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.D., Prin. 





For B Country site. New dor- | 
Rugby School iitory and school buildings. Gym- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 
1500 boys prepared for leading universities in 37 year 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athilet 
fields. Summer session. Terms, $385 to $450 
Joun L. TuGcry, M. A., Headmaster 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 103 


The Birmingham School, Inc. '° °'" 





n 
lent school offering either Academic or College Prepar 
Courses. Beautiful and healtiaful location in the mountai 
On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical trainir 
For catalogue address A. R. Grier, President 

PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 233 
A select school f 

Bishopthorpe Manor ee ee 
Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High 
School graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Music, Art 
Domestic Art and Science, Arts and Crafts, Expression 
For booklets address C. N. Wyant, Principal 


Miss Cowles’ School cizis 


(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A.B.,Head of Schoo! 














Selence. Health 

locatlor beat 

of Alleghany M 

tains. Pure ey 

water >t € 

ing, moder 

provements 

rooms ce 

bath. Gymna 
swimming pool and new sleeping porch. Resident phys r a 


specialists in all departments. For catalogue address THE sk CR E ARY 











New York, Long a See City, ~F 95. - 

’ ealthfully located in beautifu 

St. Paul Ss School Garden City, L.L., 18 miles from 
N.Y. Gy i pool, fine athletic fields. 
Prepares for any pm bony or echeatific school. Competent 
master at head of each department. A Lower School for 
Younger Boys. Address WALTER R. MArsH, Headmaster. 








New York, Aurora- = —— —— ee 
rovides a limited number of boys 
Somes School excellent instruction, with much 
individual teaching; a pleasant home and wholesome recre- 
ation. New boys eight to sixteen years old. Yearly charge 
$s00-$600. Catalogue. 
ALBERT Somes, A.M. 





New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School yee C.ait 


icate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Hol Holyoke. 
General Course. Special courses for High School graduates, 
Music and Domestic Science. 
Principals: Tut Misses Hype, Evva Vircinta Jones, A.B. 


Exceptional home life. 





New York, Troy. ar , 
For Girls. 1o2d year. 
Emma Willard School For ils, rott vcore 
Four new fireproof buildings. Preparatory, General and 
Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Domestic Science. ymnasium with swimming 
pool. Catalogue. Miss Exiza Ketras, Ph .B., Prin. 








Miss C. E. Mason’s Gaut*tis asus" 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


New York 





ing colleges. 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 708 








For catalog address 


Only forty minutes 
front New YorkCity. 
Upper School for 
girls 13 to 25; Lower 
School for girls 7 to 
13. All departments, 


includin, voca- 
tiona Special 
courses in Music, 


Art, Literature, 
Languages. Certifi- 
cate admits to lead- 











outdoor sports 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


The Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


College preparation. 


Physical training—tiding and 





New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., Box 77. 
Mohegan Lake School for Callegs Technical | 
number of pupils to a class, eight. Phy lleges. Average 
number of pupils to a class, eight. —_. Cul 
Athletics under competent 

A. E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Sarr, A reve ’ Principals. 


ture and 





Oaksmere 





Advantages in music. 
Rost. J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


New Yorx, Mamaroneck. 


Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls, 
Address 
Oaksmere, Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Oxnto, Glendale, suburban to Cincinnati. 


Glendale College 


The president of a large university said “Glendale is 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 402. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Prepares boys for leading college 
technical schools—also well-ordered Academic Cours« 
Beautiful elevated grounds. Commiodious building 
modern equipment. Good library. Gymnasium. Athlet 
ics of all kinds. Terms moderate. Personal inspection 
invited. Send for catalog. 

Tuappeus G. Heim, A.M., 


Epwin M. Hartman, A.M., Principals 





PENNSYLVANIA, Rutledge, The Pines. : ' 
Miss Hart’s Training School or Kinder- 


3600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Junior, Senior, Grad 





uate and Normal Trainers’ Courses. Practice Kinder- 
gartens. Opens October 1st, 1915. Demand for gradu 
ates. For particulars address Miss Carourne M.C.Hart 
PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville, Box E. 
Keystone Academy 
Boarding School for Boys. Beautifully located among 
hills of Northern Pennsylvania. Prepares for all colleg« 
and business. Rates, $340.00 a year. For catalogu 
address B. F. Tuomas, A.M., Prin 





ideal: location, environment, courses of study, and the 
spirit of the home life—the right place for girls." Cata- 
logues sent upon application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. at 
Allentown Preparatory School f'*,,°* 
leges and technical schools. Special department for 
younger ave New building, with complete modern 
15-acre campus. All athletics. 
Terms $275. ‘Coe Frank M. SicMan, A. M., Prin. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Indorsed by every American University. Ind 
plan of work for each boy. College Preparatory 
and a good training for business life. Special cours 








agriculture. Scientific physical care. Pure water, goo 
food. 200 acre farm. A school of character. 28th 
year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalog No.*s 


KISKIMINETAS SpRINGs SCHOOL 





A Cultural and Practical School NN 


(Incor porated) 
Has a twofold aim: to discover and 


Jenkiatowa, Pa, (23 minutes from Philadelphia) 
develop b. = pupil's aptitude for 


For some definite life-work; and to 
Young seek true culture through 
Women academic and social train- 


ing. These are of eyed 
importance. And 
both are success- 
fully accom- 


College Prepar- 
atory; College De- 
oe Conserva- 
of — tan, Arts 
Crafts, Oratory. 
Courses in Domestic Arts and plished 
Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal here. 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar- 
ten as electives. Free, healthful 
country life near Philadelphia. Un- 
usual buildings. Rooms with private 
baths. Swimming Pool; Athletic Field, 
and new Gymnasium. Moderate terms. 








D 





Apply for catalogue to 
YX M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President. Box 401 
Rev. D. R. KERR, D. D., LL. D., Associate 





The Mary Lyon School 


Swarthmore, Pa., Box 1501 

















A country schooi In a college 
town, 11 miles from Phila. Co! 
lege Preparatory and General! 
Courses. Certificate privileges 
Music, Art and Domestic Sci- 
ence. Open-air classrooms 
SEVEN GABLES, an allied school 
for girls 6 to l4, with strong 
faculty. Basketball, tennis, 
bowling, canons. aesthetic 
dancing, riding 

H. M. CRIST, A.B. | 





Principal 











PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 100. 

; by Beautiful, healthful 
Linden Hall Seminary location. Substantial 
buildings, modern equipment. Primary,Academicand Col 
lege Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science 
Business. Home and social life distinctive features. Gym- 


nasium. $400. Booklet. Address Rev. E. S. Hacsn, Prin. 








McCLURE’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
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SCHOOLS-AND COLLEGES IN PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VERMONT, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN 








PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Delaware Co., Box 86. 
Maplewoo Near Phila. s3rd yr. Wakes up boys 
to duties of life. Special care to little 
boys. Limited to 40. Small classes. Boys behind in 
studies speedily advanced College or business. Fine 
gym. Manual training All sports. Elevated location 
’. SHortirpcs, A.B. Harvard. Prin 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane 


Miss Marshall’s School for Girls 


Academic and Music Departments. College Prepara 
tory and Special Courses. Ideal location New building 
home life and outdoor sports. For cata 

Miss E. S. MARSHALI 


isburd 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 

Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college or 
business 

Spirit of School—A manly 
tone of self-reliance, under 
Christian masters from the 
great universities. Personal 
>k ™4 attention given to each boy. 
Location—In the country, 
on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, 
one of the most beautiful 

ind healthful spots of America 

Equipment— Modern and complete. Mé agnificent new 

Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The Spirit of 

Merversburg."” Address Box 109 


Comfortable 
logue acddre 















Entrance to Main Hall 


Soutsa CaRourna, Charleston. ia 
A school for girls, offering a broa 

Ashley Hall variety of courses, including college 
preparation with certificate privileges to best women’s col- 
leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 
ment. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
logue on request. Mary Varpraine McBee, M.A., Prin. 


Tennessee, Columbia, Box 206. 


Columbia Military Academy 8:4 Aa 


Dept. U.S. Army officer detailed. pusee A. 1, + 
athletic field; gymnasium; swimming pool. Prepares for 
all colleges and Government Academies. Illustrated cat- 
alog Address Cot. O. C. Hutvey, President 


ASTLE 


















Commercial, 


sities North 
mended boys 








WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster 











Torresdale 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 

Fourth year begins Oct. rst. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary and college pre- 
parators Resident and day students. Address 
Mrs. J]. Scort ANDERSON, Directress of Torresdale House. 


PENNSYLVANI A, Philadelphia, 


schools 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem 


Moravian Seminary and College \, We 


omen 
In the Lehigh Valley, 1% te from 
delphia, 2 hours from New Vork Preparatory and 

pied College grade ; all term opens 471g 22 
logue Addr r CLEWELL, Ph.D... Pres 


= Hall School for Girls 


" AIM—Full Development of True Womanhood = 
OOURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
College Preparatory Horseback Riding 
Basketball 
Hockey: Tennis 
Boating, Fencing 
Corrective Gymnastics 
Rooms with private bath. Hotel 
Gladstone, Chels Atlantic City, occupied by school 
during May eac h ye as. Work continues without in- 
terruption Rates, $ 
For cats slog ue rend view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Founded 1742 
Phil 












Modern Language 
Domestie Science 
Musle, Art 


Certificate eae 











emma nal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 
Miss chon tose s School Fo “SS 
College 1 ry and spex 
leading M usic, 
raining, outdoor sport 
ind und body 


il mes sc3 Certificate to 
Domestic Science Physical 

wimming Develops character, 
“Mis as S. Janet Sa ywarp, Principal 














A Boarding School for Girls 6 to 14 Years. Ina re- 
fined, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Blegant stone 
fireproof residence with every modern convenience 
Outdoor class rooms, -pacious grounds. The recreation, 

cercise, food, and home life are specially planned for 
little girls. Splendid opportunity for all out-of-<loor 


tudies and pursuits c Warp iLpon School, 











in allled preparatory and finishing school. Complete 

equipment. Certificate privileges. Address 

PRANCES L. CRIST, A. B.. Prin., Box Ol, Swarthmore, Pa 
: —_— —— 


Spiers Funior School 


For Boys 8 to 15 Years 


wand Day School 
Mm boysa 
rk and bs ubits of industry. The 
years’ course lays great stress on 
oro ighness in elementary prin- 
a Y ples, itting pupils for the best pre- 
* paratory schools Numbers limited 
B ‘ys have individual attention and 
home life in headmaster's family 
Beautiful, high location in exclusive 
suburban section near oo udelphia 


AESs 


MARK IH. c SPIERS, Headmaster 
Box 251, Devon, Pa. 


W ing Seminar 

A co-educational school foun led in 1844, with in- 

spiring moral and intel ral traditions rhe 
college preparation is note if wr its thoroughness 
Cours in music, art, oratory, household arts 
science excep 
tionally strong. 
Complete business 
college. Modern 
bulldings, including 
gymnasium, Ath- 
letie field. 
rate $400. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., 
Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


































Catalog. 








313 Hope St 


The Misses Bronson’s School 


\ home school for ten girle under sixteen at time of 
n_rance Circular 


Ruopve ISLAND, Providence, 










A NATIONAL SCHOOL, Founded 1867 
Combines high scholastic attainments with true 
Christian manhood, College Preparatory and 
Business. Science, Mathematics, History, Me- 
chen al Drawing. Music. Strong Commercial 
urse. Swimming Pool and Athletic Field. 215 
bo »¥S enrolled from 24 states and 4 foreign countries 
last year. Rates $300. Two from one family, 
$540. Catalog. Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., 
Rector, Box ©. Charleston, 8.( 
































TENNESSEE, Nashville, Box H 


Buford College 25th Opening, rors, Sept. 23. Se- 


lect, Home College for the Higher 
Culture of Women. Highland Park of 100 acres, in 
twenty minutes of the “Athens of the South.” Student 
body roo, from 32 States, Faculty 15. Four-year A.B 
College Course. Two-year College Pre aus Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, etc : Bu we 
Regent Miss Loutse Burcess, Principal Saas. E. 
Burorp, President 


WarDBeuyon? 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Uniting Belmont College for Young Women and 
Ward Seminary (51st Year). Opens Sept. 22. 
Half-million-dollar equipment. Campus, 
acres. Moder buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, etc. Junior College, Cctlege Prep., 
Music, Art, pression, Home Economics, 
Physical Education. Delightful climate. Tennis, 
Horseback riding, etc. Students from 32 states. 


Certificate privileges. Attendance limited. For catalogue 
and View k, address 


JENNIE M. MASSON, Registrar 











VERMONT, Barre, Box 12 
; In the Green M ountains. 
Goddard Seminary (yc. “Cncrance certifi 
cate. State Teacher's Training Course. Music. Domestic 
Science. Commercial Course. New equipment. Large en- 
dowment. 4 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 


Certificate admits to the leading 


For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


L. L. RICE, Head Master 


Vircinta, Bedford City. 


Randolph-Macon Academy {Boys z24 


Fits for college, scientific schools or business. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Athletic grounds; 
Terms, $255. No extras. For catalogue address 


ci E. SuMTeR Smita, Principal. 
Vircintia, Danville. 


a For Girls. Lim- 
Randolph-Macon Institute Fer Girls, Lim- 
lege preparatory and spedial courses for those not 

to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, 
Elocution. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of 
the Randolph-Macon System. Catalogue on request. 
Address Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 








HEIGHTS ™BOYS 


The best equipped school for boys in 
the South: eight superb buildings. Incor- 

porates the most excellent features of military 
and non-military schools. Discipline (non-military) 
based on daily, persanal attention to every boy coupled 
with daily military drill directed by U.S. army officer 
detailed by the War Department. One teacher toevery 
fifteen students. 


Delightful home life. 
classical, scientific courses 

Univer- 
and South. Only recom- 
accepted. Rates moderate. 


Lebanon, Tenn. 





LY 


Veiieeae tint ner tety ne 


of beautiful Lake Geneva. 


La 


























NO RTH W ESTE RN NAVAL ACADEMY 


The new fireproof home of this well-known mid-Western school for boys is now on the shores 
After exhaustive study of both American and European schools, 


every known improvement in sanitation, ventilation, heating, lighting and fireproofing has been 
adopted. A country school within two hours’of Chicago, Northwestern is of easy access from both 
East and West and provides, with the advantages of a military life, both culture and the definite 
values of a mid-Western atmosphere. High scholastic standards. 
preparation for college entrance by certificate 
ment besed on twenty- 


five years of right tradition gives true training in citizenship. 
annual charge covers board, tuition, uniforms re ee | 
and all necessary expenses, including pocket 
money. Outdoor life and sports are emphasized. 
Nine Cadillac military automobiles, a fleet of 
Naval cutters and other unusual features make 
the boys’ life both enj 


months lived in a model 
camp. Limited enrollment. 
es Character references re- 
quired. 
and information address 
Col.R. P. DAVIDSON 


Superintendent 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


Vircinia, Charlottesville. 


St. Anne’s School for Girls {piscops!) 
and 


south of Washington. Preparatory, Business 
Special Courses, Music, Art and Modern Do- 
mestic Science.. Large campus, modern b Terms 


$325. Iilustrated catalog. Miss Mary Hype DvuVat, Prin. 
Virncnua, Dayton, Box 114. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute ¢.°.;; 


of Music. preparatory. Certificate admits to 





College 
University of Va. and all leading colleges. Music, busi- 
ness, elocution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe 
organ. Terms, $175 to $250. No extras. Address S. C. I. 


















In Blue Ridge Mountains, in famous 
F. Valley oh ty sme near Natural Bridge. 

OF Rare health record. College Prepara- 
tory, with certificate privilege; Special 













for High School graduates; Expression ; 
and © Art, Music, including Pipe Organ; Do- © 
¥. mestic ce; Business. Home Life: 
oung — attention to ma character. § 
Women Sport uilding: 


. 










every ~ Recommended aby suber J. 
Vincent, Chica: Rate, $295. Catalog. 
Seuraaas SEMINARY, Box — ans Viste. Va. 








J TP 24 Les 


a 










MILITARY AND 





Special attention given to 
or examination. An honor system of govern- 
A fixed 














joyable and profitable. 
ite spring and early fall 


For catalogue 























The school with a national patronage. 


New brick barracks. Steam heat; electric lights; p 
water in each room. In the mountains of East 
most healthful location in the U. S. 
Trip to Chickamauga and to th 


teams. Manly sports. 


by most prominent men of the country. Charges $360. 








a year—no extras. ORLANDO K. Houtister, Litt.D., Prin 





Viromia, Fort Defiance. 


Augusta Military Academy 


Roller’ School. In the famous Valley of Virginia 
Highest endorsement by V. M. L. and other Universitic 
A school with country location. Steam heat. Electri 
lights. Gymnasium. $50,000 fireproof buildings under | 
construction. 125 acres with large campus. Able faculty | 
of college men. Best equipped academic buildings in the 
state. Numbers limited. 40 years of successful work 
Charges $360. Catalogue on application. , 


ruos. J. Rotter, Cuas, S. Rowrer, Jr., Principals 





VIRGINIA, Staunton, 


Mary Baldwin Seminary Fo Yous eos. | 4 


Opens oth, 
rors. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli 
mate, beautiful grounds, modern appointments. Students 
the past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. Send forcatalog. Miss E.C.Wermar,Prin 





Virormta, Chatham, Box 2 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art 
Expression and Business Courses. Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. Athletics. Gymnasiwm. Catalogue and 


views Mrs. Evizapetu May Wrtts, B.P.. Prin 





Vircinta, Warrenton, Box 24 
for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Fauquier Institute | Tne 56th session begins Sept 
23d, rors. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia. ss 
miles from Washington. A limited and thorough home 
school Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates, $240 
upwards. Catalog Miss Neuure V. Butcer, Principal 





Vircrnta, Winchester. _— : ; 

; For higher culture o! 

Fort Loudoun Seminary fore omen. De- 
lightful location in Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Busi- 
ness Courses. Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and 


all sports. Opens Sept. 16th. Terms $300. Catalogue. 
Miss Karuerine R. Gass, Pres. 





Knope ISLAND, Providence 
~ Upper School—Prepara- 
Moses Brown School tion for college and tech- 
Manual Training. Extensive athletic fields, 
swimming pool Moderate rates Lower 
me care and training of younger boys 


nical school 
gymnasium, 
School—special ho 











Graded classes. Catalog. Seta K. Grirrorp, Ph.D., Prin, 


Vircinta, Hollins, Box -_ wr 7 - 

$ For oung ‘omen. oundec 

Hollins Coliege 1842. College Course(four years) ; 

College Preparatory (two years); Music, Art, Domestic 

Science, ete. In Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of 

Roanoke. Equipped to accommodate 250 students. 
Catalogue. Miss Matty L, Cocks, Pres. 





SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


Students from 35 states. 
Prepares for Universities, Government Academies or business. 


Tennessee, the 
29 years of successful 
operation. Never a case of serious sickness. Champion athletic 


of the Battle above the Clouds. Campus of 45 acres. Endorsed 


depart ment for boys under 14 years. U.S. Army Officer detailed 
by War Department as Professor of Military Science. Write for 
two handsome catalogues and list of references. Address Box 70, 
Mayor Cuas. N. Hutvey, Commandant 


















ure spring 


e scene 


Special 











——— 





eee 


“The School for Manly Boys.’’—Chief Justice Winslow. 





Individuality recogn 
Toom. Special 


COLLEGE SCHOOL 


velops good habits ¢ and physical fitness. Each Le has his individual 
c 


—diploma admits to all colleges which accept certificate. 
athletics. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Ask for Descriptive Cc. 


REV. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A. M., Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, 
Racine, Wisconsin 






ized and encouraged. pogines military system de- 


holastic Standards 


ovision for younger boys. High 
Supervised 








—ST. JOHN’S MILITAR 


The American Rugby. 
Trains the boy for life. Educational fads are 
ideals. The result is an improved body, a 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. rly Virginia Female Insti 

Formerly nia Fem tute. 
Stuart Hall Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art, Expression. New equip- 
ment including pianos. Sports under Director. Catalog. 
Jane Co_stoNn Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


Situated on high, well-drained land. 


The boy is prepared to take his proper place in the world—and “make good.” The 
school is rated by the U. S. Government as a “Distinguished Institution.” 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 4-G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





Y ACADEMY (Episcopal) 


avoided and stress is laid upon old-fashioned 
trained mind, and strengthened moral fibre. 


Address 





VERMONT, Saxtons River. 


The Vermont Academy for Boys — 

An ideal school for wholesome training and thorough 
education. Certificate to colleges. Special attention to 
life in the open. Lower school for younger boys. 

G. B. Lawson, Principal 
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S8rdYear ‘‘After Highest Virginia Standards” 


Southern College 


& For over half a century, The Southern Female College. 





The Only Historic Non-Sectarian School for Girls in Virginia. 
Registered Junior College. Prep.or College or Finishing Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Tennis, Basketball. 
Five buildings. Gym. Students from 20 States. Ideal climate. 
Social Training. Flat rate of $400 covers maximum cost. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS,A.M., 207 Oollege Viace, Petersburg, Va. 











Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, we 


THE OOLLEGE—offers a four-year course leading to 

degree of A..B.- 1000 feet high in the foothills of 

the é Blue Rides Mountains.on estate of 3000 acres. 

Health conditions unsurpassed. Modern ipment; 
onety for 300 students. Art, Music, mestic 
Science. THE ACADEM Y—offers preparatory 

courses. On mainline of Southern R.R. 10th year 

begins yoo eameagy* =~. 1915. For catalog address 

TARY 














Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375% bove from 45 States last session, 
Largest private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from ro to 
20 years old prepared for the 
niversities,Government 
Academies or business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure,dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous Shenan- 
doah Valley. Pure mineral 
spring waters. Military 
training develops obedi- 
ence, health and manly car- 
y) riage Fine, shady lawns, 
Y gymnasium, swimming poo 
WY andathletic park. Daily drills. 
- Boys from homes of refinement 

only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tuterial system. 
Academy fifty-five years old. | New $150,000 barracks, 
full-equipment, absolutely fire: gous. Charges, $360. 
Handsome catalogue free. Add 


Colonel WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 





















Vircinia, Bristol, Box 129. 
For Girls and 
Virginia Intermont College fo", Ci} and 
31st year. Preparatory and Junior College courses. Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and very strong music de- 
partment. Modern buildings, capacity for 150. Terms, 
$200 to $300. Catalog. H. G. Norrstncer, A.M., Pres. 


Virginia College 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 

One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
E xtensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
famed for 
health and 
beauty of 
scenery. 
Elective, 
Prepara- 
tory and 
Col ege 
Courses. 
Music, 
Art, Ex- 

ression, 

omestic 
Science. 
Supervise d 
athletics. Stu- 
dents from 3? 
States. For cat- 
alogue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Virornta, Front Royal. - - - « 
bt + OME SCHOOL. Boys 
White Sulphur Springs to 16.Rural. Renowned 
Health resort. White and Blue Sulphur, Lithia, Chalybeate 
and Alum waters. Private baths. Swimming pool. Board 
and tuition $250. Boys whose one or both parents are dead, 
St75. Catalog. R.L. Steee, B.S., M.S., Headmaster 
West Vircinia, Lewisburg, Box 1 


LITARY 
Greenbrier Presbyterial ‘Mn SCEBOOS, 


A military school for 100 boys. Bracing mountain cli- 
mate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R. 
Brick buildings, ——£, field. Terms, $285. Catalog 
address Cor. H. B. Moore, A.M., 




















Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food (Second cover) 
Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 


Walter Baker Co. 

Blooker’s Cocoa 

Horlick’s Malted Milk (Page 77) 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum (Page 49) 

Rose’s Lime duice 

White House Coffee 

Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates (Page 53) 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
Cereals 


Cream of Wheat (Page 88) 
Grape Nuts 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 


Shredded Wheat (Third Cover) 
Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 
Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 
Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company 


standard as follows: 





McClure’s September Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, ad- 

vertised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Pro- 

fessor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The McClure Publications. In 
recommending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each 
month we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. The 
names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in this 
issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 
McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this 
list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company 
Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 41) 
Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 
Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen (Page 54) 
Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Co. (Page 70) 
California Citrus Cream (Page 84)’ 
Carmen Powder (Page 72) 
Colgate’s Products (Page 5)) 
Cuticura Soap 
Fairy Soap (Page 63) 
Ivory Soap (Page 12) 
F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream (Page 70) 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 
I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 58) 
Mentholatum 
Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Oakland Chemical Co. (Page 80) 
Packer’s Tar Soap nes 2) 
Palmolive Products 
Pears’ Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 65) 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 55) 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
J. B. Williams’ Products 
Miscellaneous 
Formamint 
Olive Oil Grape 


All food or beverages advertised in McClure’s Magazine must confor.n to the Westfield 








quality, strength or purity. 





West Virotnta, Lewisburg. Box 5 a alte 
For Girts, n Alleghanies, 
Lewisburg Seminary 2300 feet above sea, near 
Greenbrier White Sulphur, Main Line, C.& O. R.R. Brick 
buildings; modern equipment; large campus. Courses in 
Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Terms, $280. 
Catalogue on request. R. C. SomMERVILLE, A.M., Pres. 
West Vircrinta, Berkeley Springs. pon ve 
imi t e renown 
Old Dominion Academy +t ee eh 
resort. Ideal School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares 
for University and business. Ideal climate, scenery, 
home life. Rate, $200. Upper and Lower School. 
Students from 20 States. Catalog. E.E.Nerr,Ph.D., Prin. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


Hillcrest School 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of age. Best home influences. 
Family life. Limited number. Individual care. Mental, 
moral and physical development equally cared for. Ad- 
lress Miss Sapie M. Davison, Principal 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 

Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. Girl's Prepara- 
tory School. Accredited by Eastern and Western Colleges. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Athletics. New buildings and equip- 
ment. Ask for catalogue J. Macy D. RopMan, Dean 


Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, = a8 oxivl ents, 
ertificate jleges. 
Way land Academy tian home school. Both sexes. 
8th grade to rst year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20- 
acre campus; athletic field; large lake offers recreation. 
Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal 
nusic, clocution, stenography. Epwin P. Brown. 














Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 


Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS ACID or its Salis, 
BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salis, FORMIC ACID or its Salts, HYDROFLUORIC ACID or 
its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salis, nor any other non-condimental preservative. 

Food shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE COLORS, nor be con- 
taminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or added thereto so as to injuriously affect their 


Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no DISHONEST LABEL 
nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATEMENTS. 








various foods as well. 


for it to-day. 


Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, Mass., nationally known 
as “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 
The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield Board of Health, will 
give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and certified as safe, pure and wholesome—over fifteen 
hundred of them. By special arrangement with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 

It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers—size 94 x5\4. 


It gives you advice on the food values of 


Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 25c in stamps or silver. The use of this book will keep impure 
foods out of yourhome. Your grocer can furnish you many of the certified brands under any classification. Send 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (McC) 
Enclosed find 25c for which you will please send a copy of The Westfield Pure Food Book to 








Name State 
Street My grocer is 
P.O. Address 






















The University of Chicago 
HOME fi: 

correspondence. 
STUDY 


For detailed in- 
28rd Year _—‘U. of C. (Div.B) Chicago, lll. maditen 


formation address 














Endorsed by S. S. McClure 


“Natural Education, written by the most 
wondertul woman of the age, will revolu- 
tionize education thoughout the world." 


Mrs. Stoner’s Book 


NATURAL EDUCATION 


shows how to develop your child easily, 
consistently and effectively in body, 
mind and character. It explains how 
you can help him to make the most out 
of childhood- cause him to become 
strong physically, mentally and morall; 
simply by guidance in his hours of 
play, and make study a pleasure, not a 
drudgery. 


Mrs. Stoner’s system covers the whok 
period of childhood from birth. The great- 
est educators and scientists of the country 
recommend it as effective and suited to 
the needs of American children, and it 
was they who persuaded Mrs. Stoner to 
write this book which answers the ques 
tions of thousands of mothers. 


“A great book-——one that should be a powerful uplift t 
the race.""—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ‘“Wonde rfully interest 








ing and helpful.""—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. “The 
bos that has been written on ¢ -ducation since Rouss 1 

Prof. George Say Smith “No woman who wis hes tK 
give her child the proper, educ. ation can ne glect Mr 
Stoner’s wonderful book.’’—Miss C. E Mason, Director 
of the Castle School, Tarrytown, N.Y ‘I wish Mr 
Stoner’s book coul.! be in the hz ands of every parent.’’"—Sir 
William Van Horne. “I wish every pare nt and every po 
tential parent would read this wonderful common-sens« 
book on natural education."’"—Elbert Hubbard. 


At all Booksellers or sent on approval by the Publishers 
i2mo, Cloth, Price $1.00 Postpaid 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL COMPANY 
Park Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Supreme Personality 
By DR. DELMER EUGENE CROFT 


THE BOOK OF A 
THOUSAND SMILES 


FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD 


The book that is making people laugh, well, 
happy, brave. A money-burdened grouch read 
it, now is a millionaire of cheerfulness. A 
cross-eyed office boy, perfectly straight, only 
he looked crooked, read it, now he is a bank 
clerk. A minister, so sad that when he said 
graceit froze his coffee, read it, now is preaching 
to standing room only. His church janitor, a 
hard-luck goat, so poor if it rained soup he 
didn’t have a bucket to catch it in, read it, now 
is a salesman at $35 per. Several maidens of 
hopeless, impossible ages, rejuvenated their 
cosmos by it, then married the best men in the 
world. Makes the web-footed brain ‘“‘hit the 
stay-dust trail’’ of golden success. Puts velvet 
on the salesman’s tongue and cuts the fuzz out 
of the buyer’s ear. Shows you how to love your 
relatives and not be miserable doing it. Fills 
you with desire to live your life all over again, 
though married. 


Where it is sold mills have started full time; 
they’re building schoolhouses; hinges on cem- 
etery gates are rusting; undertakers going out 
of business; p le quitting the dying habit. 
A Sunday- schoal toncher says: “It beats the 
devil.’’ That's just its purpose. 


A bank president says: ‘‘Every business man 
- the United States should have your little 
ook.”’ 


A great automobile maker says: “It is the 
biggest little book I ever read.”’ 


FOR DOUBT, FEAR 
AND WORRY 


Makes you master by thought waves, 
method with codes complete. 


SOLD AT ALL NEWS AND BOOK 
STANDS, 25 CENTS, OR BY MAIL. 
DR. CROFT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Neither 
Ever Saw a 
Human Being 
Before 







A boy of three is cast on a desert island—all that’s left of a ship’s company. On the opposite side of the 
island a baby girl is cast up. Both grow up; neither knows of the other. How they survive - how they meet— 
what they think throws a light on how our prehistoric ancestors may have lived—a vivid picture of instinct and 
need for love. The title of the story is “Primordial,” and it is one of many stories—stories that writers like Rex Beach, 
Booth Tarkington, Robert W. Chambers and others say are some of the best stories ever written by an American author. 


inte, my deat Si, you ama ita The Sailor-cAuthor and His Widow 


JOSEPH CONRAD. : eset : 
As told by the Famous Editor who initiated this movement 


His stories are bully—his sea is toamy and 

ann Save hal on See Boe Some time ago I picked up a copy of the Saturday On March 24th, 1915, on the third day of the first 
Evening Post, turned its pages and came upon an_ vacation of his weary life, he died at the windowof his 
astounding story. It was anonymous and told hotelin Atlantic City. His last look was attheocean | 





BOOTH TARKINGTON, 


The trail of the sea 


erpent is over them all 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 














_ - about a sailor before the mast, without he loved so well; the last sound he heard 
If you do not t on what happen . >) = 
Captain Bilke, I will have nervous prostration education, who, pushed by an inward was the beat of the surf upon the 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS force greater than he could control, wrote shore. 
(in a letter to Morgan Robertson). ach w d f | poet } h b . : 

What surprises me so is how the author gets . ch — ertu : _— ; ~ A ecame From the beginning _ Robertson had 
under the skins of the bluejackets and knows amous & a the world, Flow he never = | /f you accept this offer| planned that the material benefit of this 
"ADMIRAL “BOB” EVANS. i real reward for his work—and 4 volumes distribution of his books should go to his 

se will cive me great catiofnction to offer you 1ow he was getting old—and poor. 30 stories widow, for she had no funds or income 

WOSCEIPNON, OBERT W. CHAMBERS. A reference here and there told me that 1000 pages other than what she would receive from 

= seth : the man who wrote that anonymous 300,000 this distribution of her husband’s 

is A man who ts going to be appreciates ra 

sient ia deal an cae’ at toe te eaten autograph must be Morgan Robertson. words books. 

yh bt. RT I had admired him and wondered how a | Good paper—new| The effort started by McClure’s, Metro- 

Nriter ever wrote as good a man who produced such pure literature eo nn » politan and The Ladies’ World for Morgan 

could know so much of the sea. ane = niform | Robertson’s benefit will be continued 

y. and sincerely hope that your ventun rhe stories had appeared for many years | edition—with tities for Morgan Robertson’s widow. 

ava begeidly he and had been scattered. aa . Will the American public allow this old 

I re-read them ali, every one, because lady—this gentle widow of our great 

The magi thrill of the sé that brings . . = . 

ee nee, OE ES OS Ue One, et Ree when I had started them I had to finish them. AndI  sailor-author—to pass her declining years in 
FINLEY PETER DUNNE thought—here is the chance to give Morgan Robert- the loneliness and heartache of want? 
Mr. Dool 6 8 
Ronan oe son his long-deferred reward. That is what McClure’s, Metropolitan and The 


I know of no American writ 
preset : 


rates with ex] 


te ne life And, it was just a year ago that The McClure Pub- Ladies’ World purpose to find out. 


ROBERT a2. Tet af Pteneese. lications and the publishers of Metropolitan joined An edition of Robertson’s Works (selected as 
; . forces to lift from Robertson’s shoulders the burden his best stories) is being published. Upon every 


n Rober n has written some of the 


f our generatior of poverty which had been his life-long portion. book distributed we shall pay his widow a gener- 
GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
Editor Saturday Evening Post). 


ButitwasnotinthegreatschemeofthingsthatMorgan ous royalty, in accordance with the offer explained 
Robertson should feel the heart-lift of appreciation. below. 


Our -Offer 


We will send you a handsome set of Morgan Robertson’s best works in 4 volumes without charge—WE will 
pay for them—WE will pay the cost of getting them to you—and WE will pay a royalty to Mrs. 
Robertson—if you will pay for one year’s subscription to McClure’s, Metropolitan, and The Ladies’ 
World at less than retail prices and in little installments. 




















You will receive at once the set of books and the first copies 
Send On ly of Metropolitan, McClure’s and The Ladies’ World. You then 
10c Now! send us $1.00 a month for only 4 months. And that’s all. 








If you prefer to pay all at once, send only $3.75 with order. Personal checks accepted. 


Canadian and foreign postage extra. Magazines may be sent to’ different addresses if desired. 
If you are at present a subscriber to either magazine, your subscription will be extended. 


McClure’s Magazine, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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; , oh ow 
The Touch of Finality I NSA 
in Silverware i COS 


A great name 1n literature, in music, in art, es- | | 
tablishes for us the finality of all that it touches. Rie Ser, 3 


The Shakespeares, the Beethovens, the Raphaels NZ: | 
— those are sign posts pointing to the highest | ae | 
productions of the human mind. a) Mair wo | 


By the same token, the name of GORHAM Nv | 
on silverware is a symbol of excellence in the Aa! 
art of fine silversmithing. 4 « ay 


It is the court of first and final appeal in sil: | ain | 
verware of refinement and repute; and into the : 
simplest silverware for domestic use, or the most HA) Wh GO 
nt creations of the silversmithing craft, RIAN SAS sf) | 
the name of GORHAM sheds the lustre of an ey] (NG A | 
added glory. RIC Wy) 
This GORHAM @& ICON fad 
trade-mark 1s VUE ki Oe} 
a most significant symbol. 





For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS anv GOLDSMITHS peo 


a ‘ 
asc — 
Pp 
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NEW YORK NSA 

. || . 

Works - Providence and New York lal vis 

| | C v9! 
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| T IS through Ivory Soap that Young America passes from the 

playground to the dinner table. Ivory scrubs the dirty hands. 
Ivory washes the streaked faces. Ivory bathes the perspiring bodies. 
lvory shampoos the tousled heads. And Ivory launders the fresh, 
clean clothes that complete the transformation. 


The youthful minds may not grasp the meaning of “994469% Pure”, 
“Freedom from alkali’ and “Choicest materials suitable for soap 
making”, but the youthful skins are grateful when soap does not 
smart or burn and garments come from the wash soft, smooth and 
comfortable. 





IVORY SOAP....... iu ....... 994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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The Need of a Voice 


Another New. McClure Feature, a Page of Editorials, this Month by 
George Trumbull Ladd, Franklin P. Adams, Thomas Mott Osborne and Richard Le Gallienne 


jHE rise and fall, the free develop- 
ment or carefully planned educa- 
tion, of what may properly be 
called “the popular consciousness” 
) explains many of the most expres- 
sive and forceful facts of human his- 
tory. Even among savage and 
primitive tribes this is true. In the 
more complex economic, political 
and social conditions of a highly 
civilized nation, the process and its result may take 
any one of several different forms. We may have the 
awe-inspiring spectacle of millions forced to be of one 
mind and heart by years of scholastic, legal and military 
“‘culture,” as in the case of modern Germany; or the 
more glorious and inspiring vision of a great nation, in 
spontaneous outburst of thoughts and feelings that 
have long been brooding in the semi-conscious mind of 
the people. Such a startling phenomenon is at the 
present moment being afforded by Italy. 

Of all the greater nations, the United States seems 
at the present time to be most lacking in any prevalent 
and fixed popular consciousness, as to what the nation 
means, or wishes to mean, what ‘it stands for, or wills 
to stand for, as a united people among the peoples of 
the earth. Of all the greater nations, there is in the 
United States at the present hour the supreme lack of 
voices that may divine and utter the slumbering ideas 
and feelings of the national consciousness. There is 
apparently only one voice to which the people at large 
give any particular heed as voicing themselves; that 
is, of course, the President,— and his, only ex officio 
— and in a dubitating way. 

It was not always thus. There was a time when the 
nations “sat up” to listen to what Webster and some 
few others said in the Senate, to the utterances of Wen- 
dell Phillips upon the platforms of the towns and vil- 
lages, to the thrilling words that fell from the lips of the 
great preacher of the Plymouth Church. And when 
Lincoln uttered his call, what was left of the nation 
responded with one voice: “‘We are coming, Father 
Abraham.” 

Perhaps the greatest of all our national needs at the 
present time is the need of a Voice (or of voices) to 
which the nation will give some heed, and so come to 
recognize the formulation of its own best thoughts, sen- 
timents and ideals. Why should not the editorial pages 
of McC.iure’s do some little something to supply 
this need? 








G. ‘= L. 
ee SOUVF Mr. Wordsworth’s well-known 
yellow primrose were growing by 
Th tl the brim of . Tennyson’s even 
a " better-known brook — which ought 
Sitting Do by this time to have become a river 
iting Down || _~ it would sigh, I imagine, and won- 


der whether the brook ever were go- 
ing to stop. And that reminds me, 
as I knew it would, that we are but 
primroses of a larger growth and 
that there are too many brooks. To drop the cryptic 
ri nearly everything we have to listen to is too 
ong. 

There is the public dinner. It is scheduled to begin 
at 7:30, but the “ ‘reception” doesn’t start until 7:45, 
so the grape-fruit isn’t served until 8:28. The dinner, 
as frequently pointed out by newspapers and maga- 
zines, is too long. That is because the members of 
the dinner committee, who have been —— every 
other day for too long a time, have agreed that while 
these dinners are always too provenderially exuberant 
and that while they themselves hate That Sort of 
Thing, yet it is what people expect and you have to 
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give it to them. I have asked more than eight hundred 
persons, selected from every possible profession and 
trade, and from, as George Ade says, all the sexes that 
roam the earth, whether they liked Sorbet Italienne. 
The nays, nullo dissente, had it. But the sorbetless 
dinner has yet to be dared. If I were a dinner orator, 
I should comment, in my driest manner, that the 
punch should be transferred from the menu to the 
oratory. 

The dinner is too long. The toastmaster’s introduc- 
tion is too long. The time stolen from one’s evening 
by a flashlight artilleryman to take a photograph you 
don’t want — yet some people must buy them, just 
as some must buy buttoned half-shoes — is too long. 
All the speeches are too long. For the minutes of a 
ten-minutes speech are one score and ten: sometimes, 
by reason of vocal strength, two, aye, three score — 
yet is their sum labor and sorrow. 

Perhaps it is because we are a nation of strap- 
hangers. Sitting down has become a lost art, along 
with other things that, if I were a dinner orator, I 
should enumerate. And one of them would “‘remind” 
me of the story, “‘perhaps familiar to most of you,” but 
that wouldn’t keep me from telling it, about the Nor- 
wegian whose cow was killed by a train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad — or was it the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie?— no, it was the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul — and Ole went to the 
claim-agent and —— 

But, readers, I fear that the hour is growing late, 
and there are many other writers abler and more bril- 
liant than I [A voice: “I hope so!”’] yet to be heard 
from. Also, perhaps, I don’t know anything about 
oratory. Well, I don’t, but I know what I hate. - 

F. P. A. 








(i IHE question of prison reform is 

in my judgment the most press- 
ing social problem that exists. A 
sensible man coming into possession 
of a fine old property would begin 
by putting the drains in order. 

Disease—mental, moral and phys- 
ical — is generated in our prisons, 
and we turn out hundreds of dis- 
eased men yearly from our gates to 
contaminate society. “That,” said one of the Auburn 
prisoners to me last year, “that is our revenge!” 

It is therefore to society’s interest to reform its pris- 
oners; to put in force a prison system which will bring 
about a new attitude on the part of the prisoner; which 
will make the man who leaves prison healthy and sound 
in mind, body and soul. 

This cannot be done by a system based upon punish- 
ment — revenge. That has been tried, and failed. 
More than two-thirds of the men in New York State 
prisons are recidivists — men who have been discharged 
from prison and returned after a new conviction. Is 
this proof that they are “confirmed criminals”? Not 
at all; it is proof that the old prison system is a failure. 
What would we think of our hospitals if two-thirds of 
the patients were those who had been discharged as 
cured, who, after spreading contagion throughout the 
community, had been returned to the hospital because 
they were not cured? 

It is impossible for us to determine accurately the 
amount of guilt in any man’s heart; and the efforts 
of our courts of law “to make the punishment fit the 
crime” would be comic if they were not so tragic. 
Every day district attorneys accept pleas for lesser 
crimes because they fear they cannot convict of the 
greater; every day men are charged with petty offenses 
because the police are not successful in catching them 
committing the greater ones. 


Reform 

















At present we send a man to prison for a definite 
period, and let him loose again upon society when that 
arbitrary date is reached, whether he is fit to reénter 
society, or whether he is not. What would we think of 
hospitals if the doctors stood at the entrance and de- 
termined in advance just how long a patient ought to 
stay? We can never have conditions in the prisons 
what they should be, we can never work out a re ally 
successful system of prison administration until we can 
base it upon the indeterminate sentence. 

T. M. O. 








be fashionably dressed is quite 
important for some people. For 


Fashions those insecure of their social posi- 
in tion, for those who have favors to 
icons ask from what we call “society,” it 
is vital. But for the highest kind 


of success in that world whose life- 
giving oxygen may be said to be 
“smartness,” a fashionable face is 
perhaps even more important than 
fashionable clothes. For ladies with marriageable 
daughters, for example, it must be an anxious question, 
as each year brings its new crop of débutantes: “How 
are faces going to be worn this season?” For that 
there are fashions in faces as in all other mortal things, 
no one will need to be told. It is not necessary to have 
lived very long either to have observed this. To spend 
half an hour turning over the volumes of old illustrated 
magazines will be enough--not very old magazines 
either. In magazine illustration particularly, twenty 
years is something like antiquity. Well, dip about in 
any good illustrated periodical during the last twenty 
years, and study the pictured faces of heroes and hero- 
ines. Study, too, and especially, the faces used in 
advertisements — the smart young man displaying the 
fashionable collar of the period, the languishing beau- 
ties setting off the season’s “‘modes.’’ These faces, as 
also the faces of the two lovers looking soulfully into 
each other’s eyes, “in full evening dress and perfect 
taste,” will be the fashionable faces of the period. And, 
if you compare them with the faces filling the same 
réles in the magazines of the current month, you will 
be surprised how different they are. The differences, 




















you will note, lie not merely in the fashion of wearing 
the hair, or any such accessories, but in the faces them- 
selves. They would seem unmistakably to represent 


some general partiality of the moment for one type of 
face rather than another. Faces were being worn so 
in 1895 or 1905. In 1915 they are being worn — so. 

Great painters have always been credited with thus 
shaping the faces of those born of a generation of their 
admirers. Why not? The vogue of Burne-Jones’ 
pictures is said to have been responsible for large 
harvests of Pre-Raphaelite maidens. And though the 
Gibson girl, doubtless, existed before Mr. Gibson drew 
her, yet his presentation of her would really seem 
to have touched the imagination of American mother- 
hood. Beardsley, too, if current fashion-plates are 
evidence, seems to have been a strong formative 
influence. Among women an undoubted gift for what 
we may call chameleonism probably operates; for 
women have a strange way of growing to look like 
whatever they passionately wish to be. 

Thé fashionable face may come, too, of the acci- 
dental prominence given to a hitherto neglected type 
by, say, the vogue of a beautiful actress, or the pop- 
ularity of some public hero. Yet, though your face 
be out of fashion at the moment, you need not despair. 
The fashionable face is not necessarily the most beau- 
tiful face. Besides, really beautiful faces, whatever 
their type, are always in fashion. 

R. Le G. 
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The two visitors were ushered into the presence of Broadway’s favorite comedian, who wore an athletic undershirt and a pair of comedy trousers 


He Shot the Bird of Paradise 


ULKELEY WORTH, the gentleman-manager, 

one of the few idealists whom New York re- 

spected, called up Karl Berling on the telephone, 

and smiled as he did so. Worth was a rugged 
man of about forty-five, with a homely, deep-lined face, 
and eyes that were kindly keen behind thick-lensed 
glasses which, when you looked at him directly, con- 
tracted the iris of either eve to a little steels gimlet 
point. He was in the small luxurious apartment which 
he had caused to be built over the balcony of the Gram- 
ercy Playhouse — his own theater. In the wall six 
feet from the desk was a window-like affair which closed 
with a trap, and through which, when it was open, 
Worth could look down on the stage and witness, in 
critical seclusion, the smoothest performances of the 
most artistic plays being produced on the American 
stage. The trap was closed at this moment, for the 
theater was not yet open for the evening. 

“Come on over, tired business man,” Worth was 
saving into the mouth-piece. “I want to show you 
a jewel.... Yes, it iss... Yes, I have! Five 
minutes.” 

He winked merrily to an invisible accomplice, hung 
up the receiver, and spent the intervening time re- 
flectively pacing the pleasant room and swaying a 
bunch of keys on the end of a chain. 

Karl Berling entered without knocking, as he always 
did. He was a short, round-bodied man of a Jewish 
type, dark, and with a head and an expression that 
were at once emotional and sophisticated. As this 
man breezed in, gesturing as he talked, it was easy to 
see that Worth regarded him with something more 
than affectionate comradeship; he respected his 
opinions. In fact, it was for his honesty and quick in- 
telligence of judgment that the manager had selected 
him as financial associate in a business where art came 
dangerously near being rewarded in its own coin. 

“What's this about jewelry?” Berling asked, be- 
ginning to talk before he had well entered the room. 
“If it’s a real one, you'd better cash it in and lift the 
mortgage.” 

‘A human jewel,” replied Worth from his swivel- 
chair. “An actor — real thing!” 

Berling’s face was serious, respecting the enthusiasm 
of his friend, who had made himself famous for a genius 
in selecting talent of the finer sort. 

“High priced?” asked Berling, cocking his head 
to one side. 

“Commercial-minded one!” The manager’s eyes 
beamed through his thick glasses. 

“I’m not denying that,” replied the Jew. “I'm 
in the feather business, and I don’t put good money 
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into plumes of any sort unless I have a good notion 
how I’m coming out. Please don’t misunderstand me, 
Bulkeley.” He put up a hand against his friend’s 
protest. “You know as well as I that I’ve invested 
two hundred thousand in this theater because you're 
making a dignified success of the dramatic art. I 
wouldn’t risk a cent to make a million in the ordinary 
Broadway leg-and-laughter stuff.” 

“T realize that, Karl,” said Worth seridusly. 

“But, on the other hand, I can’t afford to lose my 
money on experiments that aren’t going to succeed. 
Therefore I want to look over your actor as I'd look 
over any other bale of goods. What’s his name?” 

“T'll take you to the theater where he plays.” 
Worth smiled teasingly. 

*“Mystery. What corner of New York could conceal 
an artist big enough to cause a thrill in the Gramercy 
Playhouse?” Berling asked this almost reverently. 

“T'll lead you to him,” Worth repeated. 

“Metropolitan Opera House?” 

“No.” 

“Deutsches Theater?” 

“Wrong.” 

** Jewish Theater? Enormous talents come out of that.” 

“Guess again,” chuckled the manager. 

The stout man with the sensitive face eyed his 
companion quizzically. 

““You've made some discoveries,” he said at last — 
“more, perhaps, than all the others put together. 
But it’s the big discovery that’s dangerous, because 
it might mean a big failure — and that’s expensive.” 

“It’s eight o'clock,” responded Worth, consulting his 
watch. “Stepover with me and we'll take a look at him.” 


. 


Tue building before which they halted flashed the 
electric motto: 


GRANTLAND — THE PURPLE NECKTIE 


The lobby shrieked with bright lights, under which 
a tight mass of humanity — men in shoddy hats with 
loud bands, stout women with bleached hair, vacant- 


faced college lads, languid Johnnies in overstyled 
evening dress — crowded toward the gate as through 
the neck of a funnel. This was the Jollity Theater’s 
average evening, and the standing room sign would 
be out on the sidewalk in half an hour. 

Bulkeley Worth took Karl Berling firmly by the 
elbow and guided his astonished steps directly under 
the Jollity’s flaming arch. Subservience met the 
celebrated director on every hand. It was indeed 
a tribute to Worth’s success that a man whose name 
stood so distinctly for uncommercial art should be 
recognized and deferred to by Broadway. 

Only Karl Berling seemed displeased at the man- 
ager’s appearance in this vulgarizing region. 

“Candidly, Bulkeley — now what on earth 

“Cerberus leads Orpheus into the pit,” laughed Worth. 
“Follow me. You'll find an interesting inhabitant.” 

A chorus of Directoire beaux and belles were sway- 
ing to a “‘How fair to live in jollitee, in Arcadee, so 
happilee!” And Worth, siniling quizzically upon his 
scornful companion, brought a large palm down on his 
knee and said: 

“Now, watch!” 

“Legs!” snorted Berling, putting into the word all 
the contempt that those useful members inspire in 
the fastidious. 

“No; brains!” Bulkeley Worth’s kind, deep-lined, 
homely face turned squarely to the stage, where a flat- 
hatted comedian in plaids made monkey-love to an 
exaggerated blonde. “* You see, I’ve been here before,” 
he added rather apologetically. 

“‘Seeking your jewel among the onions?” 

“Remember, my boy, the lily is merely an.aristo- 
cratic onion.” 

“Yes; but every onion is not a lily.” Berling’s 
contempt grew as the performance waxed noisier. 
““Where’s your prodigy? That over there?” pointing 
to the flat-hatted one. 

“Tl tell you.” - Worth exploded his bomb with 
asmile. “I am looking at Homer Grantland.” 

“Homer Grantland!” Berling sniffed amazement 
in naming the popular idol of the musical shows. 
“You can’t mean — that chestnut!” 

A troupe of silk stockings, tripping from the wings 
below doll-faces that uttered the laughter of parrots, 
interrupted further exclamation. ‘Two expectant rows 
formed cross-stage, the orchestra dripped honey — 
a song was imminent. 

Homer Grantland entered casually at center stage. 
His goings and comings, theatrically, were always 
casual, full of a comical feigned embarrassment, as if 
he had stumbled in quite by accident and would gladly 
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escape were it not for the fact that he was too bashful 
to-ask his way out. Broadway rocked with applause, 
just as it had rocked for eight years at his apotheosis 


in calcium. 
The music cue pattered monotonously,— um-pah, 


um-pah, um-pah,— and the favorite comedian’s saunter 


from up-stage to footlights took an age of suspense, 
during which he never hastened one lagging step. 
Homer Grantland was never in a hurry, and to-night 


he made his audience wait for him, suspending their 
applause, just as they had always done since his first 


victory in an Eighth Avenue burlesque theater. Until 
he had reached the very edge of the stage and poised 
himself, tall, sharp-nosed, roving of eye, shock-headed, 
mobile of mouth, poised like some particularly droll 


gargoyle above the affectionate worshipers, they paid. 


him the tribute of a silence that brought out an oc- 
casional hysterical giggle from scattered seats. 

“‘He has them in the hollow of his hand,” whispered 
Worth to Berling. It was at that instant that Grant- 
land scored his first laugh. . His voice was deep, nasal, 
resonant, of remarkable carrying power; and it seemed 
in some elfin way to be in tune with his eccentric, blue, 
spike-tailed coat and beaver hat. 

“T’ve got a motto,” he began sadly, confidingly, 
cocking his head to one 
side. “If you want to win 
‘em, keep ’em waiting.” 

The sentence, not par- 
ticularly humorous in itself, 
was as nicely timed and 
placed as the firing of a 
lyddite shell into a distant 
camp. There was a point 
of pause, then a roar that 
shook like an explosion and 
rocked the Jollity Theater 
as it had every night for 
the whole year during which 
“The Purple Necktie” had 
run its triumphant course. 
Grantland had found his 
range, as usual, and his 
only task was to act at 
whim. He bubbled, ex- 
temporized, spun cobwebs, 
appeared to forget his lines 
and pick them up in ridic- 
ulously odd places. To the 
uninitiated the perform- 
ance seemed absolutely 
spontaneous, and even 
Worth’s practised eye was 
strained to catch the per- 
former’s calculating glances, 
which betrayed a deliberate 
design in his every banality. 

“It’s what I’ve said for 
a year.” Worth spoke clese 
into Berling’s ear. 

“Said?” The Jew perked 
his eyebrows. 

‘The man’sa true artist.” 

“Ye-e-es, in a way,” 
drawled the Jew, toward 
the end of the act. “A 
sort of peculiar charm — 
hum — but what can we do 
with it?” 

“Put it where it belongs 
—in the Gramercy Play- 
house,” Worth _ replied 
promptly. 

“No!” 

Berling goggled his big 
black eyes, then turned his 
regard again toward the 
stage, where that compel- 
ling voice was interpolating 
nonsense above the noisiest 
chorus in New York. The 
curtain at last rolled down, 
in the irresolute manner 
peculiar to Broadway cur- 
tains, only to bob up again 
half a dozen times, reveal- 
ing Homer Grantland en- 
throned on a table and 
humorously addressing a 
mob of simple villagers, 
who had come miracu- 
lously, to greet him as Chief 
of Police. It was then that 
Worth touched his friend 
on the shoulder and arose. 

“Come around with me 
now to his dressing-room,” 
he whispered secretively. 


. 


“So soon?” Berling asked. ‘‘ You're not really ——” 

But the pith of the question was lost in the dark 
alleyway and jumbled fire-escapes leading to the 
frosted glass of the stage-door. 

“IT rather think — really —” remarked Worth 
quizzically, as he handed his card to the man at the 
grating. 

“Not seriously?” Berling thrust his face very close 
to the other’s, a mannerism of his when very much 
excited. 

“Seriously or not at all,” said the manager. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter, Karl? You’ve seldom made such a fuss 
about any of my inspirations.” 

“So much depends on what you’re going to use him 
for,” he replied, just as a Japanese valet appeared out 
of the door labeled “‘ A.” 

“Mr. Grantland see you, please,” grinned the at- 
tendant; and the two visitors were ushered into the 
presence of Broadway’s favorite comedian, who wore 
an athletic undershirt and a pair of comedy trousers. 


Homer GRANTLAND sat in the narrow little box of 
a room as near the tools of his trade as a galley slave 
to his oar. On the shelf before him were pencils of 
color, cold cream, and a mess of stained cloth. 





The Jew fixed his hearers with a gaze that became suddenly vivid with fire 


~ tte 
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The face that Bulkeley Worth saw in the mirror was 
narrow, nervous, eagerly selfish, full of a peculiar fire 
and whim — shrewdness, passion, a will to please, i 
telligence, humor, mimicry, ambition. His eyes were 
large, of a light blue, somewhat too cold and goggling; 
and his head, crowned with a mop of tow-colored hair, 
ran rather too much to a peak above the ears. The 
man, even as he sat there rubbing make-up into 
the corners of his- slender nose, seemed to express 
in every line of his gangling personality something 
far too dramatic and important for the simple us 
of the Jollity. It was evident that he recognized 
Worth from his vantage at the mirror; but it 
was characteristic of him to keep his callers standing 
in the door long enough te grasp the full effect of 
himself. 

“Ah — Mr. Worth?” He wiped his fingers a 
towel and extended a lean hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Grantland? This is M: 
Berling.” 

“Glad, very glad!” Grantland scarcely vouchsafed 
Berling a glance, but directed his remarks to Worth 
never losing his aplomb before the most worldly fig 
the managerial world. “‘Haveacigar? Ziro, get out | 
box in the top drawer. Have a chair, won’t yo 

As he talked he was shuf 
fing his wide shoulders 
into a gaudy military coat 
The two men seated them- 
selves, and Grantland hur 
ried on with his change of 
costume. 


*Ratker a quick shuffk 
this time; but, you unde! 
stand, I can talk wl I 
work. Nasty mess of a 


dressing-room, isn’t 

He accepted a comedy) 
sword from the so 
Ziro. “You'll pardon 
won't you?” 

Bulkeley Worth pressed 
his long New England 
lip and sat appraisin he 
actor through his mn 
sighted eye-glasses. | 
dently Grantland appre 
ated the importance of 
visit, but had no intention 
of offering the first ope: 

“I’ve enjoyed it quit 
unexpectedly,” Wort! 
unteered, after an 
ward pause. 

**Nice-looking show 
have, haven’t we?” Gra 
land gave himself a far 
glance in the mirror. “‘N 
support, good music 

“I’m not interested 
the music and the suppo 
said the manager blun 
“but I think you're q 
wonderful.” 

“You're awfully kind 
I appreciate this enormo 
ly from you,” replied Grant 
land in his peculiarly pleas 
ant nasal tone, as ( 
suddenly faced abo 
frankness showing for 
first time. “I'd like toa 
Mr. Worth, that I'd rathe1 
you'd tell me that than a 
other manager in Amer 

“*T don’t know what 
ideals are, Mr. Grantlan 
said Worth, not overlooki: 
the feeling and tempera 
ment with which the act 
had delivered his lines 

Karl Berling sat in 
corner, regarding the act 
with a look that was 
culiarly narrow. 

“They’re ideals, at least 
the actor went on, pointi: 
his words with small, 
nificant gestures. ‘You 
know, it’s a maxim of th 
Rialto that every clow: 
wants to act Hamlet. Th: 
sort of horse and monkey 
I play every night doesn’! 
come under the head 
art “4 

“But the acting does,’ 
Worth interrupted quickly. 
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“Maybe. I’ve made money, you understand, and 
I’m rich, as actors go. I’ve got my estate at Great 
Neck, and a yacht, and three motor-cars. But I 
haven’t got what I want. I saw your professional 
matinée of ‘The Snare’ at the Gramercy last week, 
and as I went away I wanted to bawl like a school- 
boy, I was so crazy to act that part. I'd give my 
fortune and my catchpe nny reputation for that sort 
of a chance. Mr. Worth, you can’t tell how proud I 
am that you noticed my work.” 

Karl Berling rested ltis chin on his knuckles and 
thrust his clever face forward. 

“Then you've considered a more — ambitious art? 
I didn’t know,” said Worth tentatively. 

“T’d be wildly grateful for a chance,” replied Grant- 
land, with a modesty quite un-actoresque. “I’m too 
old a hand to work on a beginner's contract, you under- 
stand — 

Some one tapped at the door, and a voice outside 
said, ““Act’s on, Mr. Grantland.” He already had 
his lean hand on the door-knob. 

“T hope you don’t think —” he began, and paused. 
“T have to catch a late train or I'd see you afterward.” 

Bulkeley Worth extended a cordial hand. “I am 
sure we can arrange a talk soon. Good-by.” 


HE two men retntered those pleasant apartments 

overlooking the Gramercy’s stage. Berling, without 
asking the manager's consent, opened the trap near 
Worth’s desk, and for a time the two stood silently 
gazing down upon the body of the house. “The 
Snare,” that intricate study of real men and women 
caught in the complexities of life, was now weaving out 
its last act in a progress of dignified tragedy. Down 
there, moving quietly, harmoniously across the stage 
he loved, Worth beheld, with the emotion he never 
quite outwore, his troupe of distinguished players tell- 
ing their story in terms of restraint, harmony, rever- 
ence for an art that decried loud aping for applause. 
Subdued lights, subdued acting — what a contrast 
here to the blare and glare and soul-insulting nonsense 
of the Broadway harlequinade they had just witnessed! 
Berling and Worth must have had this thought simul- 
taneously, for their eyes met suddenly in an expres- 
sion that was charged with doubt. It was the Jew 
who first spoke when they had closed the trap and 
turned to their whisky and cigars. 

“Man alive! You mean to say you'll take a star 
bodily out of the Jollity, and drop him, dripping with 
Broadway, on to the stage of the Gramercy?” It was 
asked as if the fires of Thespis might blast them both 
for the iniquitous thought. 

“I’ve chosen my people where I found them,” an- 
swered Worth quietly. “*‘May Whitestone was a society 
amateur, as you remember, and to-day she’s unequaled 
Arthur Granno — and we have 


in her particular field. 
was a professional 


no finer comedian, you'll admit 
entertainer at eltib dinners.” 

“Yes; but you took these people as pliant as putty and 
molded them to your school of acting. This man Grant- 
land might do for special parts, but you couldn’t use 
him all the time. As a business man, I couldn’t advise 
you to throw a fortune away on a man you could use only 
once ina while. His salary must be something awful.” 

**T don’t intend him for special parts,’” Worth smiled. 

“Well, what can you do with him? He’s baked in 
the wrong oven — raw on one side, burnt on the other. 
He’s bursting with perverse ideas. He’s vulgar; he’s 
egotistical.” 

“There!” cried Worth, with enthusiasm. ‘“‘ You’ve 
struck it. He's egotistical! Splendid! I don’t care 
if he’s a bit vulgar. A lot of that can be turned into 
vigor. If he’s half baked, so much the better — I'll 
bake him over. But egotism — that’s just what I was 
waiting for you to say. Egotism will never fit into 
a small part,” went on Worth, and his tone was quiet 
with suppressed excitement. 

“What on earth are you going to put on?” 
thrust his face far forward. 

Worth sat a long time, his square chin resting on the 
bend of his hairy wrist. 

***Peer Gynt,’”’ he replied at last. 

Berling whistled. 

“*Peer Gynt’! Bulkeley, I admire your nerve. 
How I'd like to see you put it on, big and royal and 
gorgeous, the way it should be done. I'll risk my 
money with you on it, Bulkeley — but we’ve got to be 
practical. Spectacular drama’s a horrible hole to pour 
money into. And ‘Peer Gynt’! There isn’t a more ex- 
pensive experiment in dramatic history. Mansfield ‘a 

“I’ve always had an itch 
to do the thing again. The 
last ten years heve taught 
us so much about the effec- 
tive and mysterious in 
scenic arrangement. I 
should like Streiber, who 





Berling 





a page from Max Rinehart, to paint the palace of 
the Troll King. He’s already made sketches for the 
whole set — wonderful.” 

Worth was now pacing up and down the little room, 
swinging his key chain as he walked. Berling sat, his 
short legs thrust out, his eyes focused on the ceiling. 

“How much will it cost?” he inquired, at last. 

“About seventy-five thousand — up to ,the dress 
rehearsal.” 

“Hum! And you're anxious to pay seventy-five 
thousand dollars” — Berling doubled his legs under him 
and brought his fist down on the desk as he rolled the 
sum again over his tongue —“‘sev-en-ty-five thousand 
for the privilege of Ibsenizing George M- Cohan.” 

“You don’t think Grantland could get away with 
the part?” 

The men faced each other. 

“You're a practical man when your ideals don’t 
get you by the hair. * If you choose a player, there’s 
always a sound reason behind it,” said Berling. “But 
in choosing a Gynt you've got to observe all the ex- 
ceptions — rags and patches, whims, emotions, mon- 
key-shine, vast ideals. He’s —Grantland has a pe- 
culiar fascination. There’s a whim to him, and a 
mental nimbleness. You don’t want an intellectual 
interpretation of Gynt, I take it.” 

“Pshaw! Gynt wasn’t intellectual. He was any 
badly aimed egotist with his eyes always turned in on 
himself.” 

“Ah, that’s it!” Berling rubbed his fingers and 
brought the legs of his chair down with a thump. 
“That’s it! You can’t make a Peer Gynt out of a 
Broadway comedian — not overnight. There’ S$ one 
Gyntish quality that Broadway can’t teach ’em.’ 

“What's that?” Worth seemed a little amused and 
inclined to chuckle. 

“Imagination,” said Karl Berling. 

Bulkeley Worth’s face at once straightened its 
thinking lines. 

“You don’t think he has?” he asked anxiously. 

“You're seasoned enough in the theater to realize 
that Grantland’s performance to-night was a patch- 
work of tricks out of the bag. It was a clever bag, 
a charming bag in lots of ways, and quite characteris- 
tic of the man. But a man worthy of acting Ibsen’s 
supreme poetical drama must have a genuine imagina- 
tion. You can’t know the invisible Boyg is there 
saying, ‘Go roundabout!’ unless you have eyes inside 
your soul. You can’t wander from the Gendin-Edge 
to the Egyptian Sphinx, trying to find yourself and 
lying like fury about it, unless you have that creative 
quality — imagination.” 

“If you'll stop talking like a dramatic critic,” 
groancd Worth, throwing himself into his swivel- 
chair, “maybe you can give me some real help.” 

Berling took up his hat and arose to go. 

“TI hope you won’t think [’ve been impertinent, 
Bulkeley.” He held out his hand. “All the advice 
I can give you is the Scotch ‘ca canny’— go slow. I 
don’t say Grantland isn’t a find —a big find. I'm 
really on the verge of saying he’s quite wonderful. 
But it’s a matter of cold cash — seventy-five thousand 
dollars, some of it mine. Before you put anything on 
paper you ought to find out if he’s got that seventy- 
five thousand dollar quality 

“Imagination?” asked Worth somewhat ironically. 

Berling nodded with a queer, knowing wink as he 
opened the door to the spiral staircase and closed it 
softly behind him. 





T was Wednesday morning, toward noon, when the 

manager, carrying a package under his arm, entered 
the wholesale feather establishment of Berling & Baum 
in University Place. Walking down aisles of bales 
and boxes, a¢ross a bleak loft of vast dimensions, he 
came upon the glass-inclosed compartment wherein 
sat Karl Berling at a desk beside a cabinet of gorgeous 
plumes, arranged in rows and neatly tagged with the 
price code of the firm. Berling was dictating to a 
stenographer. 

“... your consignment of forty-six A-1 California 
plumes, shipped as per agreement, insured oa 

“Oh, hello, Bulkeley! You may go, Miss Rose- 
garten.” 

Berling wheeled out a chair, and Worth seated 
himself. 

“How about our friend Peer — hey?” 

“Just look over these,” replied Worth rather eva- 
sively, as he began to untie his bundle, revealing a pile 
of water-color sketches. “Peer Gynt ascends the 
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NEXT MONTH: 


“Hushed Up,” 


by Lloyd Osbourne, involving M. 


a bunch of money, a lover-detective and a girl’s big idea. 
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peak to-the Troll King’s palace,” the manager ex- 
, showing a sketch representing ice and snowy 
mountains, a path along a cliff above frosty firs. 

“Excellent! Streiber’s work?” inquired Berling, 
his ae eyes snapping. 

“Um!” agreed Worth, busily penciling on the margin. 
He shoved the water-colors toward his friend. “Get 
the imagination in that Morocco scene — simplicity, 
color — see the Troll King’s palace in two shades 
of blue.” 

“That ought to cost about fifteen thousand, exclu- 
sive of costuming,” remarked Berling. He lit a cigar 
and faced about. “You've decided, then?” 

“Karl,” said the manager, putting the pencil back 
in his pocket, “T’ve had this dream for nearly five 
years.’ 

“You’ve decided, then?” repeated Berling monot- 
onously. 

“That's a contract,” said Worth, fishing a folded 
document from his overcoat. 

Berling, his broad olive face set hard, unfolded the 
paper and glanced swiftly at the bottom of an inside 


page. 

“Not signed yet, I see,” he commented sharply. 
Then he turned over another page, and clicked a corner 
of his mouth. “Five — open and shut — you’ve 
named an awful salary 

“Grantland hasn’ cs seen it yet. We've talked over 
terms. You must confess that he showed imagination 
in naming his price.” 

“Yes — the Broadway sort. But say, why don’t 
you put something about imagination into this docu- 
ment?” 

“Don’t guy me, Karl!” 

“TI never was more serious in ‘my life,”— Berling 
looked his words as he said them,—‘‘and I should never 
take those tremendous risks unless I knew the man was 
qualified for the part. I am enthusiastic about your 
man, and no one would like to see him succeed more 
than I —for your sake and mine. But I’m cautious. 
I'm a Jew.” 

“T’ve arranged to have lunch with him at half past 
twelve.” Worth refolded the paper and consulted 
his watch. “I think our talk to-day will be decisive.” 

“You're probably right, Bulkeley. You have a 
knack for picking people. You're probably right.” 

Berling again turned to the sordid details of the 
wholesale feather business as his friend disappeared 
down the aisle of pasteboard boxes. 

But the front door had no sooner clicked shut than 
Berling had punched a button summoning Miss Rose- 
garten. 

“Call a taxicab!” he commanded sharply. 


OMER GRANTLAND, clad in garments a trifle 
in advance of his contemporaries, appeared at 
luncheon fifteen minutes late. He greeted Worth 
cordially, apologized gracefully, waved a hand of kindly 
patronage to admirers about the room, and accepted 
a cocktail. The talk assumed the unsatisfactory, 
fencing nature peculiar to humanity on the verge of 
contracts or matrimonial proposals. 

During the wait for the actor, Worth had taken the 
contract from his pocket and laid it on a chair under 
the pile of sketches. As they talked he was aware that 
Grantland’s clear, roving eye from time to time dwelt 
curiously upon the parcel. 

“Those are sketches,” Worth volunteered, by way 
of approach, “for a spectacular production I’ve had 
in mind for a long time.” 

“I didn’t know you went in for that sort of thing,” 
said the actor casually. “I thought you fancied 
smaller productions.” 

“This is to be an experiment with me. To tell you 
the truth, I’m considering 

“Hello, Bulkeley!” 

The familiar voice of Karl Berling came close to his 
ear and the face of the feather merchant smiled over 
their dialogue. 

“Hello, Karl! Why didn’t you tell me you were 
bound this way? I should have given you a lift.” 
Worth smiled back and motioned his friend to a chair. 

“Just been called up-town,” the Jew explained, 
“and the half-way house was a temptation.” 

“Have a cocktail. I was talking to Mr. Grantland 
about his work.” 

“T’m in the feather business,” Berling remarked, 
a favorite explanation of his, “and I don’t sup- 

I’ve a right to express an opinion to an artist. 
But I should like to be permitted to say, Mr. 
Grantland, that I think 
you are doing big things in 
your field. Broadway mu- 
sical comedy may be only 

tato-field ——” 

‘Or an onion field,” 
Grantland interrupted, 

[Continued on page 78) 
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Women 


Want 


This is a brief version of the book,“ What Women Want,’’ published 
by Frederick A. Stokes and Company, New York — the most signifi- 
cant work on feminism since Olive Schreiner’s“* Woman and Labor.” 
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ERHAPS the most remarkable phenomenon 

in the whole woman’s movement is the 
attitude of men toward it. Here was a 
movement which promised endless ad- 
vantages to men. They were to exchange a 
drudge for a partner, a plaything for a friend, a 
servant for an equal. They might hope for en- 
lightened mothers, independent sisters, compan- 
ionable wives. Yet what was their attitude to- 
ward these changes? Almost invariably ridicule, 
contempt, and a blind opposition. Two gener- 
ations ago this led to an increase of sex antagonism 
in women; but with success comes tolerance, the 
victorious can afford magnanimity, and the old 
bitterness lingers only in countries such as Eng- 
land where the main struggles are yet to be won. 
There is no attraction without possible repul- 
sion, and the fact of sex antagonism can be denied 
no more than the far more obvious fact of sex 
attraction. Civilization should minimize the 





former, while holding the latter within reasonable 
limits of expression. But it does not do so. Too 
often it overstimulates sex attraction to the danger 
point, so rendering an increase in its corollary 
inevitable. Celibates and misogynists are most 
numerous in a licentious age; in fact one may say 
that a misogynist is almost always a reformed 
rake. The greatest agency in the destruction of 
sex antagonism is of course the woman’s move- 
ment, in that it has enabled men and women 
to enjoy that mutual respect and companionship 
which comes only with freedom and equality. But 
where the old sex domination is used, as in England, 
to retard this movement, the opposite result is obtained, 
and the day of true understanding between the sexes 
is further postponed. 

In order to understand why the Average Man has 
chosen to oppose the woman’s movement, and to 
tender him the pardon that comes with understanding, 
one must review his mental processes in regard to 
women rather carefully. Why has he consistently 
chosen to oppose a desire he did not understand, in 
a person he did not know? First of all, because he has 
been a master, and the master class never seeks to 
understand its servants, but always to think for them. 

His second excuse is that he is a lover. A man’s 
love is so largely based on glamor, that only when it 
is very strong can it endure the light of truth on the 
beloved. Men have more passion, possibly — though 
this is open to question — than women; but certainly 
they have less love, because they do not father the 
beloved as the woman mothers her man. Therefore, to 
stimulate their love, men desire mystery. The beloved 
must be veiled, hidden, sphinx-like, esoteric. She 
must be variable, uncertain, never wholly won, so 
that he may never wholly cease to pursue. Though it 
is true that instinctively women pursue love at least as 
ardently as men, when it is attained they are more 
readily satisfied. Women are the priestesses of Love, 
men merely his acolytes. 

Now we begin to comprehend the instinctive aver- 
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He seems to imagine that her sex is a garment 
she is capable of laying aside at will. He seen 
believe further that the deepest atiributes of 
sex: love, tenderness, desire for children, cai 
appear at the touch of extraneous circumsta 
Fashions in love vary, ideals change with 
generations, the number of frivolous wor 
augments or diminishes with the standa 
their time, but underneath these surface fluc 
tions the deep racial needs of women remai 
same. They are three. A few women ne 
one, some need two, but the great mass ne: 
three — love, children and work. 

With the best intentions in the 
the Average Man, especially in Americ: 
endeavoring to give everything to his wif 
made it difficult for her to give adequate! 
return. Our modern American women are bri 
up too softly to develop heroic, or even di 
womanly, qualities. As far as that is true th 
““unsexed ” has some justifications, but the femir 
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sion of man, the lover, to Feminism. He desires 
women veiled; Feminism demands that they march 
in the sun. He is stimulated by their artificiality; 
Feminism insists that they be themselves. He is 
gratified by the weakness which enhances his strength; 
Feminism teaches them to be strong. With his habit of 
pigeonholing the qualities of women — tenderness for 
mothers, wit for friends, service for wives and passion 
for mistresses — the average man avoids marriage with 
an intellectual woman, conceiving her incapable of 
tenderness. I shall never forget the astonishment and 
relief of an Englishman of my acquaintance, who had, 
with many qualms, succumbed to the attraction of 
a particularly brilliant woman, on finding after marriage 
that she was extraordinarily loving, and even capable 
of addressing him as ‘‘Toddle-Oddles.”” There has 
been a terrible loss to succeeding generations through 
this prejudice of man’s, who still feels the intellectual 
woman a “sport of nature,” and remains, through his 
banishment from the home, in ignorance of the need 
for mental as well as intuitional strength in the equip- 
ment of mothers. Equipped with conservatism, plus 
romance, the man remembers the tenderness (but not 
the limitations): of his own mother, and desires all 
mothers to be like her. His mother did not, as the case 
may be, read Greek, own money, vote, or practise a 
profession — therefore no women must.do so, or they 
will not be the mother-type as known to hira. 

Perhaps the most pathetic disclosure brought about 
by the whole woman’s movement is man’s doubt of 
the strength of woman’s sex. It can only be the result 
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are the last group at which it should be les 


F there is one truth more profound than anot 
it is that men cannot achieve happiness at 
expense of their brothers. All must go forwar 
the path together, or the shadows before th 
of one will invade the sunlight in which th 
walks. Yet through history Authority ha 
at defiance this law, and has hustled its uncou 
brothers into the shade in order that the sun! 
might be broader in its own path. True, Aut! 
has sometimes been altruistic, but its efforts for 
common good have been inevitably vain  beca 
instead of by knowledge, it has been guided me 
by opinion. Every human soul on earth is lone! 
task is so difficult as that of thoroughly comprel 
ing even one of our fellow-men; yet Authority ar 
trarily decides the course of others not only individu 
but collectively, a far harder problem. Moreover 
does this without true sympathy, however virtuou 
aim. 
It is impossible to judge of the ultimate valu 


Feminism from its manifestations hitherto. One mu 
consider democracy as a whole, male and femal 


gauge its benefits during the last century, and tak 
these as a focus; visualize their indefinite exten 
into the future. 

Feminism could not succeed before democra 
more than the child could be born without the moth 


Woman could net be free under feudalism, und 
patriarchism, nor under priestcrafi. Al] these creatio1 


of man had to be tested and discarded before he hims 
could begin to know freedom, and she could not fol! 
the vision until his eyes were unbandaged. She 
his, he hers; in this joint quesi they must go forwa 
together. 

Feminism comes of age only when it ceases t 
Feminism, and becomes Humanism. To-day t 


Woman’s Movement has come of age. It is educate 
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of deliberate blindness to her real nature and desir 
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and self-conscious, it has served its apprenticeship, 
and begins to know its work. Its whole adult life lies 
before it. But just as woman’s life does not come to 
full fruition until it is joined with man’s, so this move- 
ment in its adult years will inevitably merge with the 
great progressive causes of the world and become 
rounded into Humanism. Once women stand beside 
men in education, freedom and responsibility, both 
can go forward together. Meanwhile on all sides 
women are preparing themselves to use their 
inheritance. 

The distinguishing marks of the twentieth century, 
thtose which set it apart from all that has gone before, 
are of course the rise of labor, of women, and of social 
service. The first is the most immediately important, 
though racially speaking I think it will ultimately 
yield place to the second, which affects half the race 
and all posterity. The last is, to some extent, the 
flower of the first two. Earth's disinherited are rising 
about us, whether they be workers or women, and in 
full sight of their wrongs we have no longer heart to 
cry, “ What have I to do with you!” We begin to know 
ourselves collectively. We are beginning to know scien- 
tifically as well as ethically that poverty, disease and 
death, war, tyranny and immorality are our individual 
concerns. To put it brutally, we begm to understand 
that ultimate futility of endeavoring to benefit at 
the expense of others. The modern method of 
preaching against war is to show it not as a spiritual 
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evil, but as a financial calamity; wages are. being 
raised not only in the interests of justice,.but of 
efficiency. Civilization has reached a _ point--where 
man’s very selfishness demands his altruism. 

Here is woman's opportunity. She cannot reach her 
full stature save in a humanitarian age; and a socially 
conscious age must have her help in order to attain its 
fullest growth. This is why Feminism only comes of 
age when it develops into Humanism. Anyone who is 
able to read the times must see that there has never 
been an epoch in the world’s history in which the 
special abilities and energies of women have been needed 
as they are to-day. Even the opposition grants this 
to a great extent, and centers its quarrel rather on wom- 
en’s tools than on their work itself. It applauds the 
civic, philanthropic and religious activities of women 
so long as they remain unofficial; indeed in England 
the political’ parties themselves are delighted that 
half their electioneering work should be done by 
women, so long as the rewards of their labor are sedu- 
lously withheld from them. The difference between 
the modern feminist and anti-feminist is after all 
mainly that one approves, and the other withholds, 
payment for values received. Anti-feminists are still 
somewhat at the same level of development as_ the 
aristocratic dandy, who thinks his tailor’s bill an 
impertinence, and expects gratitude when another 
order takes the place of a cheque. They never indicate 
a desire that women should cease to serve, only that 
they should cease to demand. Indeed the need for 
women’s sery ice is 50 great and SO obvious as to force 
upon the opposition the nicest tight-rope balancing of 


argument so that we see English anti-feminists urging 
municipal candidature upon women, and their Ameri- 
can compeers applauding the appointment of a woman 
to one of New York’s great civic offices. 

The coming age of Feminism having synchronized 
with a vast wave of social service, and the most effec- 
tive tool of social service being an organized vote, it 
is inevitable that the most salient demand of feminists 
to-day should be for the ballot. So dominant has this 
demand become that it has overshadowed all others, 
and the public is apt to regard the woman’s move- 
ment as synonymous with the suffrage cause. This it is 
not. Feminism is a tree, and woman suffrage merely 
one of its many branches. Some of these branches 
are essential to the life of’ the tree, others are not. 
Some grow strong and put forth shoots in their turn; 
others blossom prematurely, wither young, and drop 
from the trunk. Meanwhile the tree towers up into 
the sun with its crown of sturdy growths, and its abor- 
tive shoots lie forgotten in the shadow below, leaving 
hardly a scar upon the great stem to mark their death. 
Only a few people see this tree as a unit. All who do 
know that woman suffrage is one of its essential growths. 
But the majority still concentrate their gaze upon one 
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NE of the most convincing 
arguments for equal suffrage 
is the type of women who want it. 





branch or another, whichever seems to them “most 
fair, and the parent trunk is lost to sight amid the 
multiplicity of its offspring’s leaves. Suffrage has ral- 
lied to its march thousands of conservative women 
who are indifferent, or even opposed, to some newer 
branches of the tree, while those who are absorbed in 
certain later and eccentric growths are sometimes 
amusingly contemptuous of the older limbs. They 
forget that the topmost crown could not flourish if the 
wide boughs below did not help the tree to breathe. 
They are sometimes, too, in danger of forgetting that 
if the great roots of the tree were not anchored deep 
in the soil of woman’s nature itself, in her motherhood, 
her strong tenderness, and her service, the whole 
growth would perish. 

Apart from the dominant feature of woman suffrage, 
stimulated by the reform movements of the day: 
apart from the education of women, their organiza- 
tion and growing sex-loyalty, there are two other con- 
spicuous features of Feminism in this time of her 
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coming-of-age. One is the electric world-wide sweep 
of women’s indignation at the dual standard of morality; 
the other is her recognition of the danger of parasitism 
to her sex. 

Women in particular who have learned a trade or 
profession which brings them economic . independ- 
ence, though they may gladly lay it aside for a time at 
the call of maternity, find it difficult to believe that 
marriage, and a few children who all too soon leave 
the nest in search of education, must be paid for by 
life-long abstention from economic productiveness 
and from practice of a craft that has grown dear to 
them. They see the toiling poor overburdened and feel 
their own pack too light. They begin to desire if it 
be possible a leveling up and down of woman’s work, 
so that the extremes may not vary so much from the 
average. All women need some work; no woman should 
have too much. Just as thoughtful feminists resent 
the arbitrary moral division of their sex into the pro- 
tected and the preyed upon, so they resent their equally 
adventitious economic classification into the sweated 
and the spoilt. 

In a word, women are becoming not only sex-loyal, 
but democratic, not only woman-conscious, but class- 
unconscious. 


A HOME is in one sense merely a house in which 
one lives. But in the deep and racial sense it is a 
place prepared by two mating adults to shelter their 
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lover and their young, and it is in this fundamental 
sense that I wish to consider it. 

If the home is a place of spiritual peace and renewal 
for adults, and a place of safety and happiness for the 
children, it fulfills its functions; otherwise it falls short 
of them. If civilization does not supply for the world’s 
families homes which perform these functions—if 
adults cannot obtain rest in their homes nor children 
happiness — civilization has not yet deserved its name. 
Of what avail pomp and empire, machinery and 
science, if there is a canker at the very heart of life, if 
there is not happiness within the family itself? That 
no glory can give happiness without love, every man 
knows in his heart. Without love the child cannot 
grow, and without the child the glory would pass with 
the race. Therefore the home is the first point for 
feminist analysis. 

The vast majority of homes are those of the poor. 
It must never be forgotten that when feminists speak 
of women they mean all women, and when they de- 
mand a programme of reform they demand it for 
women as a whole; not for any one class, but for all. 


NGLISHWOMEN of the working class look old 

at thirty; they labor incredible hours under 
medieval conditions at housework, washing and the 
bearing and rearing of children; but they have no money 
of their own except a maternity benefit of thirty 
shillings under the new Insurance Act, and they are not 
the legal guardians of their own children. They may 
not decide the abode, education, or religious training 
of their children — the father does that; but they are 
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arrested if the children are dirty or neglected, and while 
the father is almost always let off with a reprimand, 
the mother is often sent to gaol. Wife beating and 
kicking are commonplaces in England, and magis- 
trates are very slow to grant separations in cases of 
such assaults; while even if they are granted, the main- 
tenance orders attached to them are notoriously diffi- 
cult to collect. Divorce is financially beyond the reach 
of the poor. Drunkenness is exceedingly common 
among men, and is the cause of the majority of the 
assaults upon their wives. But no locality has the right 
to refuse to be saddled with a public-house (or saloon) 
in its midst, and if it did have, women, being voteless, 
would have no voice in the matter. 

These are but a few of the disabilities of the home 
life of England’s people. It can be seen at a glance that 
they resolve themselves into three groups: economic, 
legal, and moral, and that they press much more hardly 
upon women than men, as everything to do with the 
home must. The legal disadvantages of women in the 
English home can be cured by public opinion expressed 
through the ballot. Women can help develop public 
opinion, but they cannot force its translation into law. 

In America the segregation of the sexes after marriage 
appears to foreigners one of the most singular and 
unfortunate developments of social life. It is breaking 
down before the encroaching popularity of games and 
country clubs, and it has never been more than partial 
in small towns; but in cities it is almost complete. 
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The American man is, materially speaking, the finest 
husband in the world, but he wrongs both himself 
and his wife in one particular. His conception of 
marriage is apparently a state in which the man gives 
and the woman receives. He gives his wife every- 
thing — except himself. The well-to-do American wo- 
man has innumerable varieties of “‘ good times,”’ but she 
does not have the comradeship of her mate. If the 
complete human being is made up of the union of a 
man and a woman, there must be singularly few human 
beings ranging the United States. After the honey- 
moon the typical American business man gives his 
wife every luxury he can afford, and some that he 
cannot, and then, secure in the consciousness of having 
performed his share of the bargain, appears to forget 
ler in the real business of life, which is the getting of 
money for the fun of getting it. The continental 
view that the American man is the world’s supreme 
money-lover is, I am convinced, entirely incorrect. 
He does not love money, for he has no knowledge of 
what it can buy. Any average European nobleman 
las a far keener appreciation of its worth than he. He 
encourages his wife to love money, but for himself it 
s the game that he loves. He is the world’s keenest 
unter, but he hunts dividends instead of foxes; he is 
the world’s greatest fighter, but he fights rival cor- 
porations, not rival armies. He lives more intensely 
than any other man, and knows less of living. His 
comprehension of life is as limited as would be a 
soldier’s who had never done anything but manceuvre, 
or a hunter who had spent his whole life following the 
spoor of his prey. Until recently this business man 


prided himself on taking no holidays, and found him- 
self old at fifty. He was splendid, but he was not a 
husband, still less a father. 

The effect of this method of life upon the home is 
obvious. I believe Arnold Bennett did not exaggerate 
when he observed that the American man goes home 
to his office in the morning, and away from home to his 
house at night. To the business man his home is too 
often a strange house in which he sleeps, occupied for 
a few years by one or two unknown children, and for 
part of each year by a charming lady whom he admires, 
and who uses it to give luncheon parties to women. 
This charming lady is quite faithful to him, and he is, 
I believe, usually so to her, but rather because he 
loves others less than because he loves her more. If 
he has little time to give to her he has less to spend on 
other women. This man puts his wife first after his 
business — but such a long way after! 

The situation is rapidly changing for the better. 
The men of this generation refuse to stand the pace of 
the last. The automobile and golf-course lure them 
for the week-ends, and the fast developing country life 
claims part of their summer. Their wives play golf 
with them and cultivate their gardens. 
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EAUTY, charm, wealth and gen- 
ius—share alike this democratic 
vision of a new world for women. 





There has been a great deal of cant about the small 
family of the American woman. She has been accused 
of race-suicide. There are instances, of course, par- 
ticularly among the over-rich, but in the main I be- 
lieve the accusation to be grossly exaggerated. The 
subject is difficult, but until we know much more 
about the results of climate, unnatural upbringing, idle- 
ness, and lack of exercise upon the fertility of women, 
we had best be lenient in our judgments. Also, 
until we know more of the man’s share in these results, 
discretion is perhaps the better part of condemnation. 
In my own very wide acquaintance with women I 
most rarely meet one who does not desire children. 

It may perhaps be that the decadence of love 
brought about by the over-absorption of men in busi- 
ness contributes in no small degree to the reduction of 
families. Normally, the more love there is between a 
couple, the more they desire the child which shall 
immortalize their love. With most women—though 
not all—the conditions of love and maternity are so 
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interwoven that where one is decadent the other ap- 
pears sacrilegious. The great majority of women do 
not desire a child by a man they no ionger love, and if 


the wife of the business man finds the flower of her love 
prone for lack of tending, can the blame of its wither- 
ing fairly be laid on her? 

The American woman is proud, and has a high 
standard in marriage. She is perhaps not wholly piti- 
ful, but the young ate never that, and she is the daugh- 
ter of a young land. She demands much of marriag 
and, when it fails her, is apt to forego it. Hence the 
high divorce rate. She does not compromise easily 
again the quality of a youthful race. She is over- 
confident, perhaps, of her ability to wrest the best 
from life even at the cost of bruises. But what is the 
net result of this refusal to accept the second-best 
What is the status of marriage in America? Unhesi 
tatingly I say that nowhere is it held more highly and 
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nowhere does it better deserve to be so held. The Ameri 
can middle class marriage, made young between peop| 
of the same class, often educated at the same sch: 
with a college training behind them and honest am 
tion before, is, I believe, the finest in the world to-da 
I have been into scores of American homes of this 
type, where I have found absolute mental comradeship 
between the couples, and a fine and sane love. Her 
is no race suicide, but houses built with special though 
for the little occupants, and money saved befo 


marriage to meet the emergency of their birth. Often 
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the wife earns, too, part of the time, so that the chil- 
dren may have better surroundings. Time is made 
by the father for hours with his family. He would 
rather “‘succeed” more slowly than deny hiniself and 
them their common life. 

In such homes, based upon enlightened comrades! 
and a wise sharing of burdens, I have usually found 
both partners feminists. Often the husband has tau, 
the wife her love of the movement, and always the 
cause has seemed to them the call of a wider dut 
the dream of a higher and more perfect citizenship. 

Feminism is a tree, rooted in humanity’s nature. At 
the base of human life is a trilogy: man, woman, and 
child, the three in one which must always exist. All 
human views, methods and arrangements which tend 
to foster the growth of this trilogy are good; all whic! 
vainly endeavor to stunt one part for the sake 
another’s growth, or to separate the parts from eac! 
other, are false, Feminism has developed woman from 
a mistress and servant into a friend, thus bringing tw: 
of the parts into much closer harmony. It has helped 
develop the child from under the puritan curse of bein; 
held the fruit of sin into the sunshine of being known 
the incarnation of love, and has thus lifted him into 
the circle of his parents’ friendship. The age of Fem 
inism is also called the age of the child, for a free and 
enlightened womanhoed implies a noble and conscious 
motherhood. Everything which enriches the life of 
women must enrich the life of these children of hers 
her husband and her babe. Free, she helps to free them 
bound, she drags them down. Therefore, feminists 
know that their cause is in tune with the Song of Life. 
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Jarvis still having the foolish notion that 


that they had everything they 
wanted. Mrs. Gaines had hours 
when a good cook would have 
been a godsend. There was 
an impoverished relative whom 
J. Frederick had a vague feel- 
ing he ought to help. Both 
of them would have liked an 
automobile, especially for Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays, 
and both of them had a tem- 
peramental eagerness to see 
the savings account mount 
even faster. Gaines sometimes 
even allowed his fancy such a 
wild flight as the planning of 
a European trip. But these 
things for the most part rested 
upon dizzy heights beyond. 
“When you've reached the 
ten thousand dollar point, 
Fred,” his wife used to say; to 
which Gaines would reply: 


salesmen were of the grill-room variety - 
all salesmen were of g ; Oh, well, when we get 


O BEGIN an examination of the case of J. 
Frederick Gaines let us present him — aged 
thirty-two, six feet tall, sturdy shoulders, 
clean-shaven, well-tended hands, clear skin, 
a shrewd gray eye, a chin knob-like and devoid 
of nonsense —in short, standard in appearance, of 
a sound type of young American business man on the 
make, At the period when we first consider Gaines 
he was only a marcher in the commercial rank and 
file —a rather conspicuously good marcher, it is true, 
but not in the officer class. His salary with the’Gratz 
Manufacturing Company was, at this time, $5,000 a year. 

He was married. His wife was a woman who wore 
low-heeled shocs and with entire satisfaction con- 
trived for herself presentable gowns at a cost of 
about thirty dollars apiece. The cottage in which 
they lived at an annual rental of nine hundred 
dollars was on Coniveley Street, remote both 
in point of distance and social scale from Quin- 
tessence Avenue. They had a boy, nearly five 
years old, to whom Mrs. Gaines devoted a 
considerable part of each day. Her other major 
occupation was supervising the activities of a 
single maid whose wages were twenty dollars a 
month. Once a week they went to the theatre 
and sat in front balcony seats. Occasionally they 
entertained. Mrs. Gaines would unhesitatingly 
pass in and out from the kitchen helping with the 
meal, and J. Frederick would offer cigars which 
cost eight and one-quarter cents, bought by the 
box. But they did not know many people; those 
whom they did know, they knew well. They did 
not have acquaintances. 

The Gaineses measured success largely in the 

terms of savings, and, religiously, every week, 
twenty dollars was put aside. But, just as re- 
ligiously, there was five dollars which was put 
weekly into a special fund. This fund was for a 
purpose not far from sacred in J. Frederick’s mind. 
It was that he might go fishing. Each year at a 
given season he packed certain evil-smelling ac- 
coutrements and boarded a night train that 
deposited him forty-odd hours later on the out- 
skirts of a Canadian wilderness. Awaiting him on 
the platform there would invariably be Mortimer 
Scully of the same college class —fat, healthy, 
slightly bald old Mortimer Scully. Together they 
would strike forth and lose themselves along 
primitive streams for two weeks. This was a 
vacation to Gaines, and more. He realized that he 
could have indulged in a health-bringing vacation 
more cheaply; that the excursions necessitated an 
expenditure far beyond his means. But the trips 
stood for something: freedom, the right to call 
his soul his own, and for ten years he had not 
failed once to be able to meet Mortimer Scully. 
The money, the two hundred and fifty dollars, 
was always ready to hand and no one felt the 
pinch. 

Altogether life at this period was for the Gaineses 
a decidedly pleasurable experience, even if it was 
not an adventure. This does not mean, however, 


there —” with a generous wave 
of his hand as if the possibilities of ten thousand dollars 
a year were so great that they fairly challenged the 
imagination — quite inexhaustible, in fact. 

J. Frederick had returned from his eleventh excur- 
sion to the wilds. In his mail there was a note from 
Carroll Jarvis, who was a salesman for the Hurley 
Manufacturing Company. Jarvis wanted Gaines to 
lunch with him and to Gaines’ surprise designated the 
Majestic, the hotel of the town with the greatest metro- 
politan pretensions; Jarvis still having the foolish 
notion that all salesmen were of the grill-room variety. 
So thither J. Frederick went and met Jarvis. They 
found a side table in the grill and ordered. 

“See that gang down there?” remarked Jarvis, 
glancing toward a group of ten or a dozen men lunching 
together. “That's the Hurley Company crowd,” he 





The women, with bare shoulders and necks; the 
men, in tail-coats and white ties —a more effulgent 
social order than the Gaineses had reckoned upon 
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Poor on $10,000 a Year— 


As told by Alexander Costello 


explained. “All officers and department heads. Meet 
that way every day. Great institution, that lunch.” 

“It is,” agreed J. Frederick. ‘Once you get a place 
there you’re out of the piker class, I imagine.” 

“Out of the piker class?” exclaimed Jarvis.. “I 
should say you were. Get there, and you’re fixed. Do 
you know what they call the department managers 
over in our shop? Hurley’s ten thousand dollar beau- 
ties. He’s the best friend every one of them has got. 
He makes them — shoves them along in every way — in 
business and socially. Great stuff, eh?” 

J. Frederick thought so, too, and asked who was the 
lean, sunken-cheeked man, two seats down the side 
from Mr. Hurley. 

“Oh, that’s Mr. Nichols, head of the purchasing 
department,” returned Jarvis. “And he wants to 
meet you.” 

“*“Meet me?” gasped Gaines. “What for?” 

“Don’t know. He asked me if I knew you, and I said 
I did. He'll be over in a minute.” 

Presently Mr. Nichols got up and came over to them. 

“Ie this Mr. Gaines?” he asked, not waiting for 
Jarvis to go through an introduction. J. Frederfck 
scraped to his feet and shook hands. All three sat 
down. “I always like to know the young men in town 
—pariicularly those in ouf line,” Mr. Nichols re- 
marked, and asked Gaines if he happened to be a col- 
lege man, to what college had he gone, whether he was 
married, where he lived and how long he had been 
with the Gratz Company. 

“Will you come around to my office to see me to- 
morrow?” Mr. Nichols finally said. 

Gaines was puzzled, but the next day he went. 

“Mr. Gaines,” the other began, “we'd like to have 
you with us over here at the Hurley Company. What 
are you making now?” 

J. Frederick told him. 

“Would sixty-five hundred tempt you?” 

“Tt would,” admitted Gaines. 

“Then come—at sixty-five hundred a year,” 
returned Mr. Nichols. 

And here begins the second period in the 
case of Gaines. 

There was fifteen hundred dollars more income. 
Abruptly and without discussion, a third of this 
was consigned to savings. Gaines and his wife 
talked together concerning a small machine, but 
the uncertainty of upkeep and maintenance fright- 
ened them. They considered the plan of adding 
to their menage a nurse, but Mrs. Gaines said 
that a boy of five should have a governess, not a 
nurse, and that it was better that the child’s train- 
ing be left altogether in her hands; anyway, she 
added, it gave her something to do. They went 
through much the same searching of their minds 
in regard to the house in which they lived. It was 
entirely practical now, they told each other, to 
move if they warted to; but then, after all, what 
was the use? The green-shuttered cottage met all 
their needs. It was small but nevertheless amply 
large. It was easier to stay and there was no real 
reason to move. And so it was. 

In a guarded way they tried to flirt with extrav- 
agance. An evening gown in a shop-window at- 
tracted Mrs. Gaines’ eye. It was priced at fifty 
dollars, and three days later she bought it. But 
she found little use for it and in a year it was hope- 
lessly out of style. After a time they discovered 
that they were going to the theatre once or twice 
more often in a month; and then one evening it 
struck J. Frederick that after all they might as 
well have orchestra seats. That meant a few dol- 
lars more for an evening’s entertainment, perhaps 
forty dollars in the year. At his wife’s suggestion, 
Gaines experimented with a revision of his lunch 
habit. For years, perched on a high stool at a 
counter, he had made his mid-day meal of crack- 
ers and milk, at a cost of twenty cents. He tried 
a stew, eclairs and coffee at a restaurant table, 
but it did not work; the service consumed need- 
less time and he was much less active minded dur- 
ing the early part of the afternoon.-. He really 
enjoyed the simpler lunch more. Twice during 
the first year small checks were sent to the im- 
pecunious relative. But because there was no 
necessity nor special temptation, they did not make 
any radical change in their mode of living, and 
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or Lhe Cost of Success 


Drawings by May Wilson Preston | 


went comfortably along with a growing bank account 
which made them feel that they were well-to-do and 
moderately prosperous people. 

The most radical change that they did make, did not 
seem radical at all when they made it. After J. Fred- 
erick’s return from his thirteenth trip with Scully and 
the re-assembling of the family, he spent an evening 
going over cancelled checks and his bank balance. 

“Do you know,” he said to his wife, “I don’t think 
we need to bother about sticking away five dollars 
every week for my trips any more.” _* 

“Well, we aren’t touching the savings,” she re- 
turned. 

“That’s true enough,” was his reply, “but those 
small deposits are a nuisance. There’s always four or 

five times the cost 

ae of the trip in the 

f current account. 

Anyway, I'll take 
the chance.” 

“Do as you 
think best,” she 
said indifferently. 
The sumof two 
hundred and fifty 
dollars was at this 
period too easily 
available upon no- 
tice to merit dis- 
cussion of meth- 
ods that insured 
its being at hand 
when it was really 
needed. 

If Gaines con- 
sidered _— further 
this view of his 
affairs, he found, 
seemingly, a few 
months later, a 
complete vindica- 
tion for it. Just be- 
fore the new year 
Abram Nichols 
called him to his 
office. Like all the 
private rooms of 
the departmental 
heads and officers 
of the Hurley 
Company, it was 
spacious, with 
windows on two 
sides and a broad 
flat desk set in the 
middle. 

“Gaines,” he 
said, “‘about this 
time of year Mr. 
Hurley generally 
does a little pie-cutting. We've just been in session, 
and your slice comes in the form of an increase in salary 
to seven thousand dollars.” 

It was odd, but neither J. Frederick nor his wife were 
wildly jubilant. Of course they were delighted, but it 
was far more because Gaines’ work had received 
merited recognition than because of the additional 
income. The fact was that their savings were progress- 
ing at an eminently satisfactory rate, and the extra 
five hundred dollars did not represent anything es- 
pecially immediate and tangible to them at the time. 
True, a little later J. Frederick did arrange for two 
weeks in which to take his wife to the coast, but that 
was an after-thought. Except for a little more cash 
regularly banked and an occasional taxicab home 
from the theatre, if it chanced to be raining, their 
scheme of life remained unchanged. 

In every respect aside from ability and income, 
Gaines was still in the rank and file. In tastes, in the 
zeneral conduct of his private affairs, in the nature of 
luis contacts with the world, even in his understanding 
of the business and social mechanism, he was only a 
highly paid five thousand dollar a year man. To both 
him and his wife the ten thousand a year man was 
perched on heights almost as dizzy as ever. “Oh, his 
worries are over,” J. Frederick would say. “I under- 
stand that he gets ten thousand a year.” Or, one of their 











She had to go on more than one 
expensive shopping’ expedition 


friends might observe: “That 
fellow’s succeeded? I should 
say he has! Why, he must 
be making ten thousand a 
year.” This was the Gaines’ 
attitude. 

The fourteenth trip with 
Mortimer Scully had been ac- 
complished. Gaines was 
thirty-six years old — keen, 
vigorous and _ conservative. 
His wife had the gentle 
plumpness of a_ contented 
and well-regulated existence. 
Their boy was acknowledged 
to be an exceptionally reared 
Seen are 

Two railroad trains smashed 
in the night and Abram 
Nichols was killed. Shortly 
thereafter Mr. Hurley summoned Gaines to his 
quarter-acre of private room. 

“Gaines,” he said, “ Nichols’ death gives you your 
chance. Move into his office. You’re the head of the 
department and your new duties and salary begin at 
once. As you no doubt know, the job is worth ten 
thousand a year.” 

Giddily, J. Frederick got out. The peaks of 
Olympus! The badge, the decoration of the man 
with whom success and affluence have linked arms! 

The very first determination which the Gaineses 
made was that they would not lose their heads — not 
turn spendthrifts under sudden wealth. “We'll go on 
exactly as we have been going — no change,” J. Fred- 
erick said to his wife. ‘“‘ We've been saving systemat- 


‘ically fifteen hundred a year and generally have had 


at least a five-hundred-dollar surplus to add to that. 
Altogether, we’ve been putting by a couple of thousand 
a year. Now that’s got to be raised to four thousand 
anyway, and I think our surplus from now on may 
amount up to a thousand. We've got about eight 
thousand salted, as it is. In ten years we ought to 
have fifty thousand dollars. In twenty years, even if 
I don’t move ahead an inch in the meantime, there'll 
be enough to make us safe. Nothing could touch us! 
This is our golden chance! Why, my dear, we’re fixed!” 

The next day the new life began, and Gaines took 
his place at the long table in the Majestic grill. He 
walked to lunch with Mr. Cross, the vice-president, 
who discoursed to him of the benefits which had 
accrued to the Company fror. these daily meetings 
for the mid-day meal. J. Frederick found his place 
and watched Mr. Hurley studying the bill-of-fare. 
Gaines did not study it, because he 
knew by experience the luncheon 
which best suited him. “Chops, po- 
tatoes and salad,” Mr. Hurley told 
the waiter. Mr. Cross selected mixed 
grill and coffee. Carroll Jarvis, who 
had now risen to like dizzy heights with 
J. Frederick, gave a duplicate order. 
The waiter moved from shoulder to 
shoulder. Old Taughton, the treasurer, 
took crackers and milk with Gaines. 
The dozen men ate and talked, and in 
due course the check for the meal 
was handed to Mr. Hurley. He 
studied it. 

“‘One-fifteen apiece,” he announced, 
“with the tip;” and the new head of 
the purchasing department counted the 
sum into a plate as it came by. 

It was several days later when 
Mr. Hurley strolled into J. Frederick’s 
office. 

“Whenever we make these promo- 
tions,” he began, laying a paper before 
Gaines, “‘ we send out a simple card to 
the trade, our customers and the lead- 
ing business men of the town announc- 
ing the fact. Here’s a proof of the card 
I drew up, telling our friends that you’ve 
succeeded to Nichols’ job. Any sug- 
gestions?” 

Within the week the cards were out. 
They went into the post upon a Tues- 
day afternoon, and before twelve 


Christmas that year 
was a costly season 





o'clock Wednesday Gaines was amazed at the extent 
and variety of his acquaintance. Men whom he had 
believed he scarcely knew called him upon the tele- 
phone and addressed him familiarly by his first name. 
“Tm tickled to death, Fred, old man. Haven't 
heard anything in an age that pleased me more. We 
must get together some time soon for lunch, or maybe 
you could knock off for an afternoon for a game of 
golf.” This from a man whom Gaines two weeks before 
had met in the elevator of the Hurley building and 
who at that time had had nothing more to say than 
that it was a pleasant day. 

“T suppose the answer is that all of a sudden I’ve 
become somebody,” he told his wife, “somebody worth 
knowing. It’s part of the game to know me, just as it 
is part of my game from now on, no doubt, to know 
them.” 

“What game?” inquired his wife. 

“The ten-thousand-dollar game, of course!” 

Soon thereafter the postman delivered a letter to 
Mrs. Gaines from Mrs. Humphrey Pritchard, the wife 
of a man of about J. I'rederick’s own age, who was the 
secretary of the big trust company of the town. Only 
in a most casual way had Mrs. Gaines known Mrs. 
Pritchard — and Gaines had never got more than a 
nod from Pritchard when they chanced to pass in the 
street. Nevertheless, the Pritchards were now invit- 
ing the Gaineses to dine with them at seven forty-five 
on Wednesday of the following week at their house on 
Quintessence Avenue. 

Gaines wore his dinner coat, and his wife took ovt 
a modest-necked evening gown, made by her two-fifty 
a day seamstress. They arrived [Continued on page 49| 





“Poor on ten thousand a year? Impossible!” x 











O you remember the “ Little Stories of Married Life” which made their author famous 


in McClure’s? 





R. WILLIAM STERLING was pacing the 
floor of the comfortable brown and yellow 
living-room of the apartment, occasionally 
taking a few unconscious steps to the music 
of a fox-trot played on a phonograph below he was 
very fond of dancing, though his wife didn’t care for 
it — and knocking the ashes of his pipe between times 
into strange and unwarranted receptacles, while his 
eves sought the small room at one side in which was 
visible a table containing a draughting-board, papers, 
measuring-implements, and a lighted lamp with a green 
hade. He made several movements toward the chair 


fronting it: drawing back, however, as if sharply 


pulled by a string. He was a slender man of thirty- 
odd, not very tall, with thick, dark hair that stood up 
from a square forehead, a straight nose, a rather large 
mouth, very brilliant, far-apart eyes, and a tense 


expression. 

He was going through that awful period which 
comes to all people of creative endeavor poet, au- 
thor, artist, straight through to the master mind of the 
business man, yea, even to that of the woman who 
plans the wonderful gown she is to make herself — 
when after the inspiration, the clear vision evolving out 
of space of a New Thing, triumphantly perfect, the il- 
lumination gradually fades, leaving something inex- 
pressibly hackneyed and futile in its place. 

In a dull and anxious season indeed for a young 
architect with a wife and two little boys to support, 
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MARY STEWART CUTTING 


Mr. Sterling had lately been working both at the office 
and at home, at the behest of a heaven-sent Mr. Atter- 
bury, long regident abroad, on the plans for a Moorish 
villa dreamed of by Mr. Atterbury’s wife that should be 
Moorish-American, rather, with plenty of windows, 
bath-rooms and closets and steam heat even for the 
Oriental glassed-in sleeping roof. There were to be a 
miniature courtyard and fountains and pillared spaces 
and grill-work and rich coloring, but there was to be 
a home-like effect withal, as of something indigenous 
to the soil. Mr. Sterling had seen the airy structure 
rise before him with all difficulties triumphed over, in- 
credibly harmonious; winning reputation for him at a 
stroke. Now, after three weeks of hard labor the plans 
laid on paper had become more and more imposingly 
unoriginal; the very magnitude of his opportunity be- 
gan to be stultifying to his jaded brain. If he could 
only “get back at himself,” and start anew — it was 
possible if you knew how to catch on again: 


“recapture. 
“That first, fine careless rapture.” 


He looked up suddenly to see the little figure of his 
wife, in her dainty white gown, a long string of blue 
beads around her neck, coming toward him. She was 


Here is another—one of Mrs. Cutting’s best—a big “come back.” 


se rm 





ance-Mad_ Billy 


a pretty young woman with'small features, a very 

sweet mouth, a great deal of ruddy hair and anxious 

blue eyes. She had that look of strain, with an in- 
dication of fine lines in her face making her older than 
her years warranted, that is the mark of women who 
take more responsibility than they should have, or 
perhaps than they need to take. She put her hand now 
on his arm as she said — as it was her “‘job” to say: 

“Tsn’t it time you were getting down to -work, 
Billy?” 

“Oh, yes, of course; but I can just tell you this, 
Tips — if everyone in the house begins piling in here 
as they did last night I might as well give up from the 
start. I can hear every blessed word in there. Oh, 
heavens, Nora’s letting in that darned bride now! 
Her voice drives me crazy.” 

“Hush, dear! Ill try to take her in the dining- 
room,” said his wife rashly. “Why, how do you do, 
Mrs. Bird?” 

“Oh, dear, I know I oughtn’t to bother you, but I 
just had to go to someone,” said the newcomer, a very 
tall, fair young person in the extremely elaborate rai- 
ment of the trousseau. She had a would-be fetching air 
of helplessness; her large eyes turned from Tips to 
Billy, who, with his eyes cast down, stood with both 
hands thrust into his pockets. “‘We’ve been in such a 
state! I forgot and threw a few coffee grounds in the 
sink, and James is so clever, he unscrewed the trap or 
something to clear it out, and the people below came up 
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again to complain. They were quite horrid at being 
flooded out. James has an awful fit on now — he’s 
reading; he doesn’t seem to want to talk at all, and you 
can imagine how pleasant that is for me! So I came 
up to you. Oh, my goodness, that isn’t Mr. Blodger, is 
it? ThenTI’ll just run. I don’t see how you stand him.” 

She dashed out, almost colliding with a very large, 
square-shouldered, square-bearded, negligently-dressed 
man, with a dreary expression, who, with only a re- 
sponsive nod to greetings, walked over to the table. 

“You haven’t a book to lend me? -Myra’s gone to a 
concert. She tried to get me to go, but I hate concerts. 
Thank you, I’ve read that. Yes, I’ve read that, too. 
Yes, I’ve read that! I thought you might have some- 
thing new. Well, don’t bother, Mrs. Sterling; it really 
doesn’t matter. Probably I wouldn’t be able to read, 
anyway.” 

“‘Isn’t your head any better?” asked Mrs. Sterling, 
sympathetically, with a reproving glance at her hus-. 
band, who with set lips and lowering brow stood by the 
mantelpiece. 

A deep interest showed instantly in Mr. Blodger’s 
face. 

“It’s a singular thing, a very singular thing; some- 
times I seem to be entirely free from it — the throb- 
bing, I mean, not my head, of course; but the minute 
I think of it, it’s there — just the same old thing! I 
fear an attack is coming on now; if you'll excuse me, 
I'll go.” 

“Well!” said Billy Sterling. He wildly confronted 
his wife. “‘How do you suppose I can originate any- 
thing in this atmosphere? How? Tips, 
I’ve got to get out of tl:is; I——” 

“Oh, Mrs. Sterling!” called a near- 
ing voice from the hallway. 

A little girl of twelve in an ex- 
tremely short white frock and an 
enormous pink bow on her long curls 
bounded into the room. Her face 
had the look at once infantile and 
deeply accustomed, that bespeaks the 
only child among grown-ups. She 
stopped to make her bob curtesy 
before going on rapidly: 

“Oh, Mrs. Sterling, Mother wants 
to know if you and Mr. Sterling 
won’t come right down and dance 
to-night? We've got our new fox- 
trot records. Miss Blend and her 
brother are there now.” 

Billy made an involuntary step 
forward, but to his eager “Ah, come 
on, Tips,”’ she only shook her head 
decisively. 

“No. No, Mary, I’m very sorry, 
but I’m afraid we can’t come to- 
night. Tell your mother I don’t 
dance the new dances, but it was 
very kind of her to think of us.” 

“Oh!” said the child, without 
moving. She regarded the two with 
sparkling eyes, before starting in with 
a rush: “Mother says she thinks 
married people are awfully tiresome 
when they never want to do the same 
things; it makes it so inconvenient 
to invite ’em! Mr. Sterling likes to 
dance and you don’t, Mrs. Sterling; 
and Mrs. Walker does and Mr. 
Walker doesn’t and Mrs. Vere loves 
bridge and Mr. Vere won’t touch a 
card, and Cousin John’s crazy over 
his boat and Cousin Min won’t put 
her foot on it! Mother says, honest 
to goodness, she’d try and act as if she 
liked the same things Dad did, if it 
killed her; and if he was as mean as 
Mr. Vere, she’d have no use for him! 
I'm going now. Good night!” 

“Good night,” said Billy, laughing. 
* Fresh kid, all right, isn’t she, dear?” 

He put up his hand to cover the one 
his wife had tenderly laid on his arm. 

“But why couldn’t we have gone his 
down there to-night, Tips? It would 
have done me a world of good.” ‘' 

“Yes, and while you were dancing, I’d have to sit 
ut with that stupid Uncle Joseph.” 

“Why don’t you learn the new dances, then?” 

“Because I don’t like them! When I did want to 
lance just after we were married, you didn’t want to, 
‘ither!’ I wish you wouldn’t make me say all this over 
igain, Billy. You know perfectly well that dancing 
sn’t good for you — if it was I'd put my own feelings 
iside — you know that; but it’s all so utterly silly. 
You let yourself be switched off from your work by the 
slightest distraction, as it is. Here you have that plan 
‘o finish; you were just crazy about it at first, and 


now—” She began to wink suspiciously, though 
her voice was still patient and gentle. “You let your- 
self get so careless about everything — even money — 
you drop change everywhere! If you think it is easy 
for me to have to try to keep you up to the mark all 
the time —— ” 

“No, no, of course not,” said her husband absently. 
From the first word the rest of her discourse had been 
a foregone conclusion. “I'll get to work now. Where 
did I put the matches?” 

“Now, Billy dear, don’t smoke any more to-night!” 
Her eyes, as blue as the beads around her neck, dwelt 
on him imploringly. “You know what the doctor said; 
if you smoked more than z 

“All right!” He kissed her hastily, dexterously ab- 
stracted a box of matches from the mantel-shelf on his 
way to the other room, and shut the door. Whether 
he smoked or not the effect was the same, now in an 
extreme irritation that might grow at any minute into 
that silent but shattering fury that is more subversive 
of work than anything in the world — this very effort 
at cortrol jarred him out of gear and — worse. Oh, 
heavens, he was already in the throes of it! He gazed 
at the table before him through the waves of bitterness 
that were overwhelming his dulled brain. Tips had got 
into the habit of objecting to anything he wanted on the 
score of its not being good for him; there was that 
second cup of coffee at breakfast, the mince pie the 
other night — with company present, too! She was 
right about it, of course, but still . . . 

That trip to Atlantic City that he had set: his heart 








She struggled suddenly like a wild thing to free herself from 


grasp, beating him frantically with her two small fists 


on — she wouldn’t let him “afford “it,” whether he 
could or not; she had shut down on theatre-going for 
the same reason. This dancing now — and that was 
harmless enough!— she was more set against than any- 
thing else. The more he couldn’t work the more in- 
flexibly she bound him within the narrow round. Yet 
when Tips did give in to pleasure-seeking she did it so 
delightfully and whole-heartedly, she enjoyed it her- 
self so much, that it sharpened the disappointment 
when she refused — for his good! Well, even take it 
that he had depended too much on her not letting him 
“slump,” there was reason in all things. Couldn't she 


see? No, she couldn’t. Why, why, why!... And 
every sign of an idea gone from him! Through the 
cloud of smoke he was puffing, the imposing facade of 
the Moorish villa on the paper before him showed as 
damningly commonplace as a row of two-family houses. 


2 LLO, Sterling! The boy said I could come in.” 

Billy looked up from his desk in the office the 
next day to see Mr. Atterbury advancing into the room 
and jumped to his feet. 

“Yes, indeed! I’m awfully giad to see you.” 

** And how are the plans coming on?” 

“Oh, pretty fairly.” 

“T showed Mrs. Atterbury that sketch of the lower 
floor, but it wasn’t quite her idea,” proceeded Mr. 
Atterbury, thoughtfully, seating himself in the chair 
Billy had placed for him, where he could look over the 
tops of intervening buildings to the craft plying up and 
down the river. 

Mr. Atterbury was a tall, spare man with slightly 
grayish-black hair and mustache, a lined, sallow face, 
a humorous mouth and clear, observant gray eyes; he 
had the impalpable look and air of one who had lived 
much in the tropics — one instinctively visualized him 
in white linen and a Panama hat sitting under a palm- 
tree; there was a curious sense of power and virility 


about. him, as a man who, while still young, had 
achieved success from difficulties, that was subtly 
inspiring. 


“Of course,” went on the visitor, with his kindly, 
humorous smile, his keen eyes bent on the face of the 
other, “she doesn’t know just what 
her idea is, but she says she'll know 
it when she sees it. Come up to 
the Venetia with me now and have 
a cup of tea with her and a little 
dance afterwards!” 

“T’m afraid it’s too early for me 
to leave” said Billy, doubtfully. 

“Oh, not a bit! You dance, don’t 
you?” 

“* After a fashion.” 

“Come on, then; it’ll do you good. 
Besides, my wife wants to talk to 
you.” 

“Well, all right.” said Billy, with 
sudden alacrity; it was bad policy 
to say no to the invitation of a 
wealthy client. 

He had a sense of exhilaration as 
he rolled off in the big motor with 
Mr. Atterbury, pleasantly intensi- 
fied by the warmth of Mrs. Atter 
bury’s greetings in the charming] 
lighted and decorated grill-room of 
the Venetia, as she sat, with a 
laughing, fashionably appareled 
group at one of the tea-tables that 
skirted the space for dancing. Mrs. 
Atterbury was beautifully dressed in 
some thinnish black material witi a 
black, transparent brimmed hat. She 
was a rather large, soft, dark, pillow- 
like woman, with a soft dimpled face 
and large dimple-elbowed arms in 
their net sleeves; her voice was deep 
and rich — there was something es 
sentially feminine and dependent 
about her that attracted one. 

Billy found himself being intro- 
duced to a Mr. and Mrs. Breeze, the 
latter very handsome and the former 
very homely; a Mr. and Mrs. Can- 
ton, who looked singularly alike in 
being small, bright-eyed and pak 
and a charming, boyish little Mrs. 
Gayle. 

“This is the Mr. Sterling who is 
making the lovely plans for our new 
house,” said Mrs. Atterbury. “I’m 
so glad you brought him with you 
John! Now, you mustn’t take to 
long over your tea, with that musi 
going on. What do you think? 
Anna Breeze has nearly had a 
photo-play accepted; she expects 
to hear definitely from the Bumheimer Film Com- 
pany to-morrow.” 

“That’s fine,” said Mr. Atterbury. 

“T sent three scenarios to the Highbrow Performers 
on Monday,” chimed in Mrs. Canton, eagerly. “I 
think of new ones all the time!” 

It appeared that Mr. Canton, the season being bad 
for the portrait painters’ art, was also thinking of throw- 
ing off a “movie” or two on his own account. Mr. 
Breeze, who “wrote,” narrated an excessively funny 
plot for one, that set everybody laughing, and little 
Mrs. Gayle, emboldened, confessed amid suppressed 
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cheers to a real offer for a film production based on her 
last novel; but Hoskyns, who was her husband and 
tended to her business for her, said it wasn’t large 
enough to accept. Mrs. Atterbury announced for her 
own husband's benefit that she had an Idea herself, 
and he cheeringly observed that a woman never got 
through surprising you. Even if no one had accom- 
plished anything very great in the moving-picture-play 
line everyone’s brains seemed to be alertly stirring in 
some way, with inspiring accomplishment. 

If Billy had hoped fer a dance with -lovely Mrs. 
Breeze — who, to his astonishment, he found had a 
daughter of sixteen, also writing a photo-play — one 
turn with Mrs. Atterbury dispelled his disappoint- 
ment. In spite of her size she was as light as thistle- 
down, with a rhythm of movement that seemed to 
make her actually a part of the music and yet subtly 
dependent on him for guidance. 

“Well, you certainly can dance,” he breathed, as he 
propelled her swayingly down the long room to the 
strains of the violins. 

“Oh, but you do it beautifully,” she murmured in 
return. “You're very fond of dancing, aren’t you?” 

“Very, but I seldom get a chance at it; my wife 
doesn’t care for it.” 

“Oh, that’s a pity! My husband didn’t care for it 
either at first — he thought it a waste of time; but 
now he feels differently; he says it freshens him up 
wonderfully; the exercise is so good for him and it 
changes the current of his thought as nothing else does.” 

“It certainly does that,” said Billy, joyously. “Oh, 
don’t stop — not yet! Dance everything with me!” 

“But the music is stopping now,” she laughed. 
“Besides, you must ask Mrs. Gayle next.” 

Some more people joined the group. The joy and 
lightness of the music and the dance seemed to set the 
blood running more swiftly in his veins. Mrs. Gayle 
was almost as good a partner as Mrs. Atterbury; and 
Mrs. Breeze ‘ 

The only thing was that it was over all too soon. 
Mr. Atterbury, looking at his watch, discovered that 
they had to catch a train at once for home; the party 
dissolved suddenly with hurried farewells, and the part- 
ing injunction to Billy to meet them there at the same 
time on Monday. There had been no talk with Mrs. 
Atterbury over the plans, after all, and yet .. . 

He was walking home, with the lilt and fervor of the 
music still in his pulse, entering the apartment eager 
to pour out the whole occurrence to Tips, who came to 
meet him, very pretty in the little white gown. 

“Well, you look as if you had been having a good 
time!”’ she said, as he kissed her. ‘*What have you 
been doing?” 

“I’ve been dancing at the Venetia.” 

*“Dancing!”’ She stiffened. 

“Yes.”” He passed his hand through his upstanding 
hair as he faced her, his brilliant dark eyes still rapt. 
“Mr. Atterbury took me up there with him this aiter- 
noon. I couldn't refuse. Mrs, Atterbury was there, 
with an awfully interesting crowd, people who are all 
doing things. The dancing was fine.” 

“Oh!” Tips looked at him with an expression 
which he dimly perceived beyond some radiant and 
absorbing vision of his own. He went on gabbling. 

“I’ve promised to meet them there again on Mon- 
day. You'd better come, too; you'd like it.” 

She put her hand on his arm in the familiar attitude. 
“Did you get any work done to-day, Billy?” 

“Well, IL didn’t do very much, but ... There was 
a little Mrs. Gayle there, who 

“T think I'd rather not hear about it now, dear.” 


” 


IPS’ voice was gentle but firm. “Of course I realize 

that you couldn't refuse Mr. Atterbury, but — It’s 
just as I knew it would be, dear, if you gave way to this 
dancing craze at all — and now, when most people have 
got over it, you'll think of nothing else. I can’t help it, 
of course,— if you will do it, but You'd better go 
in at once, and kiss the children good-night.” 

“Very well,” said Billy, absently, stepping into the 
white-robed room to perform that parental duty to 
the two chubby little boys of three and four who, with 
clean rosy cheeks, smoothly brushed hair of Tips’ own 
ruddy hue — Tips used to be as rosy and as gay! - 
struggled with bare toes out of the tucked-in covers to 
climb up on Daddy’s neck. Their enthusiasm seemed 
delightfully to match his own. Two children wete sup- 
posed to be almost too large a family for a flat; one, 
preferably a girl, was the decent limit. The Gatches, 
on the lower floor, who had three under five years of 
age, were considered to be almost immoral. 

Billy, with a fat little boy on either shoulder, pranced 
gaily around the room in a fox-trot to the accompani- 
ment of shrieks of delight until warned by his wife’s 
anxious voice. 

“Billy, I hate to stop the fun, but I’m afraid they 
won't get to sleep for hours.” 

Even without encouragement he couldn’t help at 


dinner talking over some ot wwe incidents of the after- 
noon in the intervals of that household converse sug- 
gesting a diminishing balance in the bank. Afterwards 
he sat down in the living-room with a book and a cer- 
tain quiet dignity of manner that seemed to preclude 
interruption. There are times when even a man the 
most defenceless to domestic attack, gives that silent 
masculine warning that he is to be let alone. He was 
consciously banking down the fire within him until he 
was ready to let it blaze up. Once or twice he saw his 
wife’s eyes stray anxiously toward the other room, 
with a droop of the lines around her mouth, but he 
knew too much to risk an abortive attempt at expres- 
sion in these ‘surroundings. If he let himself be jarred 
off the right track now — then indeed, Good-night! 
That dance music, impudent, yearning, barbaric — the 
exhilarating exercise — seemed to have given a fillip 
to the machinery of the brain. The waves of sound 
took form in lines — in the graceful lightness of pillars, 
and a wonderfully sequent proportion. Proportion! 
That was what his plan had lacked — that proportion 
that is the smack of genius — a joy both to the eye and 
to the spirit. When he got to work to-morrow .. . 

He put his arm around his wife caressingly as he 
rose at last. 

“Poor little girl, she’s 

said. 

“Oh, I don’t mind that, dear,” she replied heroically, 
as she turned away.. f 

He didn’t follow her as he was meant to, to ask for 
the rest of the sentence. If she resolutely refused to 
let him bask in the sunshine of approval that his soul 
loved — and she was hurting herself, mind you, just as 
much by not giving it — why, he didn’t care whether 
he basked or not; only — there it came again! . Of 
course he did. 





had a stupid evening!” he 





HE portals of the Moorish-American villa opened 

to him next day, and for it and for many days after 
he put in that hard and immeasurably painstaking 
work which Inspiration makes possible to those whom 
she singles out, and he not only went up for the dancing 
at the Venetia on Monday, but on the Friday also, and 
a couple of times the next week and the week after. 
The second time he had suggested Tips going, to receive 
the expected refusal, with the additional statement that 
she didn’t have anything to wear, anyway. 

He seemed to get a peculiar and intimate reinforce- 
ment from the meetings with the “crowd,” ideas sprung 
in him that he had never dreamed of before; the paucity 
of invention had given way to a wealth of possible 
material that he was desperately eager to work out. 
He was modest about claiming any genius, but some- 
times revelations .. . 

Mr. Atterbury was delighted with the new plan of 
the villa, and showed his delight. 

“TIT don’t know what you’ve done to the thing, 
Sterling — I can tell you now that I was disappointed 
at first, but you seem to have caught just the idea; 
even I, with my limited understanding, can see that 
it is beautiful. You'll be the rage before you know it, 
and I tell you this recreation is doing you good. You 
look like a new man. Agnes was quite worried about 
you when I first brought you up; she goes around 
bragging about vou now.” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Mrs. Atterbury. 

There was of course that knowledge of the time 
when this work should be completed, far’ off though 
that might be — there was always that chasm looming 
ahead to keep one from being too cocksure yet of any 
future. 

It was impossible not to see a change of attitude in 
the whole party toward him, frankly welcoming him 
as one of them. Mr. Breeze still waited for any reply 
from the Buntheimer Film Company, but Mrs. Canton 
had had such a nice letter from the Highbrow Per- 
formers, in returning her plays, that it quite inspired 
one to writing more! Mr. Canton had been working 
too hard on a providentially ordered portrait to do 
much in the movie line; but little Mrs. Gayle had had 
one accepted after another, and was quite boyishly 
pleased and shining-eyed. 

Nobody could help liking Billy; he had a genuine 
lightness and sweetness of disposition that makes 
friends. The dancing was more and more of a joy to 
him, but he always came back to Mrs. Atterbury for a 
partner; her perfect dancing gave the real touch to 
the afternoon — she’ was so large and soft, and sweet 
and understanding, she made a certain quality of 
home. 

The quality of home! During all these days of ac- 
complishment, the fatigue and satisfaction of it, that 
was what Billy missed. 

Tips was gentle, she was sweet, she was protective; 
but even when she was most loving, she herself, some- 
how, wasn’t there. He told her religiously each time 


he went to the Venetia and, at first, as much of the 
happenings there as he could nerve himself to offer up 
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in the face of her acquiescent non-interest. Billy liked 
to talk, to pour out everything to Tips for her counted- 
on sympathy and comment. He had that accustomed 
desire to be approved of, to be subtly made to feel that 
he was the nicest thing that ever happened. If Tips 
was indifferent it strangely took something out of his 
life that even success couldn’t bring to him. Some- 
times he found her looking at him oddly in those even- 
ings in which he didn’t work any more at home, when 
with a feeling that she was waiting for him to say 
something — he would be hanged if he knew what! — a 
mystery seemed to hang around her. As far as he 
could make it out, she spent her days, when not taking 
care of the children, in incessantly sewing,— dress- 
making. It annoyed him, he resented amid all the 
pleasure at the Venetia, being put, even tacitly, by 
others in the category of the maritally disaffected. 
Once, at first, Mrs. Atterbury had asked him to bring 
his wife, and his short, “Thank you, she doesn’t 
dance,” had, he felt, given a false impression. He had 
refused an invitation to dine at the Cantons’ and at 
Mrs. Gayle’s. 

He loved his wife; they had been the dearest com- 
panions — and more, how much more! Why, Tips,— 
Tips! It hurt him now to see her suffer. Why should 
she suffer? He was doing everything in the world he 
could for her. Why under heaven need she be so 
aloof, so repressed, so indifferent, so steadily disapprov- 
ing where there was nothing to disapprove of? He 
knew, if she wouldn’t, what success*was in his grasp. 
There wasn’t a woman there who could compare to him 
with his wife. As for the dancing afternoons, he had 
been feeling gradually that his attendance on them 
hung by the slightest tenure. Oh, well! 

There are undoubtedly organizations which are 
supersensitive to those well- known shadows of coming 
events. Billy, joyously entering the grill-room of the 
Venetia with Mr. Atterbury, was conscious suddenly 
of some faint dissatisfaction haunting him; he couldn’t 
tell with what, or why. On analysis, there was nothing 
to cause it. The work was going on all right; the little 
boys were well; Tips had shown a certain softness, a ten- 
der friendliness toward him when he left that morning, 
laying her cheek against his in a little fleeting caress in 
addition to the official farewell, to which he was quick 
to respond, saying impulsively: “Why don’t you 
come with me this afternoon, Tips? You're missing 


something,” and accepting without comment her 
terse reply that she was due at a committee 
meeting. 


He had felt masterful, alert, all day, capable of con- 
trolling fate; yet from the minute he ‘had entered the 
familiar precincts of the grill something unpleasant 
seemed to be at the back of his mind, pulling at him 
through all the delightful swing of the dance with Mrs. 
Atterbury. 


RS. Gayle had had another big success and was 
being congratulated, responding with the warm 
grip of her little hand. Mr. Breeze had written a little 
poem that had appeared in the Acropolis. Though no 
one ever bought the Acropolis other than those thus 
interested, it was nice to know that the poem was in 
print. Mrs. Breeze, her beautiful face upraised to 
Billy’s in the swing of the dance as they went back and 
forth through the long room, had other matters to 
speak of. 

“IT don’t know whether Mrs. Atterbury has told you, 
Mr. Sterling, but Peter and I want you to build our 
modest little bungalow on the shore. We think your 
plans for the Moorish villa are wonderful — not that 
we want anything Moorish, or so expensive, but your 
ideas are so original, as well as beautiful. Please don’t 
say you'll be so busy seeing to the building of the Atter- 
burys’ house that you can’t undertake ours. Peter said 
I could speak to you first.” 

“Why, I think I can undertake it,” said Billy, with 
laudable composure; for a moment that leaden sensa- 
tion lifted as he piloted, deftly, past a table filled only 
with women, through the dancing throng. 

“* Mrs. Gayle is talking about getting you to build her 
French chateau for her. She’s making money hand 
over fist; that, of course, will be something really big, 
so I thought we'd better get our little shack in now,” 
went on Mrs. Breeze. 

Billy gasped. Mrs. Gayle, too! A queer chilly cur- 
rent seemed to be going ,through him. Atterbury’s 
words, “You'll be the rage before you know it, Ster- 
ling,” returned to him. He saw that chasm — ever 
terrifyingly ahead of him no matter what the security 
of the hour — permanently closed by this bridge to 
Fortune. The excitement of the prospect would have 
dizzied him but for the quickly steadying knowledge 
that no matter what the opportunity, the accomplish- 
ment would have to be his work. Thank God, 
he knew now that he had it in him to “make good.” 

“It is awfully kind of you, Mrs. Breeze,” he 
said warmly. [Continued on page 41} 
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LARGE new brick building presents 
itself aggressively, these hot 
summer days, to tens of thou- 
sands of people who go by on the 
trains of a cross-continent railroad. 
Along the top is a sign that 
glitters in the burning sun: 


MOTOR TRUCK DEPARTMENT 
Blank Auto Manufacturing Company 


There is something singularly suggestive and defiant 
in that raw and unlovely factory, and therefore I 
resolved, on the impulse, to leave the train one day 
and go back to it. On reaching the office of the presi- 
dent, I put a question to him like this: 

“What are you going to do with this plant after the 
war? Aren’t you taking a chance of disaster by putting 
up a structure like this just because there are armies in 
Europe that want motor trucks? Suppose the war 
were to end as suddenly as it began?” 

“Let it end!” he answered. “It has lasted long 
enough to trace a new map on American industry. 
In the motor truck business, as in many other lines, we 
have a new perspective. So have the American people. 
The European war really marks the beginning of the 
motor truck’s usefulness in the United States. If you 
stop to analyze the cumulative effects of the vast 
publicity motor trucks have received, you will see that 
the people are entering a new era of motor truck use.” 

Then he picked up a letter from his desk that told 
how a group of fruit growers in Tennessee had organ- 
ized a motor truck line to put their product into Nash- 
ville; and he showed another letter telling about the 
ise of five-ton trucks by farmers in New Jersey, on 
. codperative plan, to carry their garden produce to 
the great markets of Atlantic City and Asbury Park. 

He spent an hour going through documentary and 
irgumentative evidence indicative of the fact that the 
impetus given motor trucks by the war would have a 
powerful effect on the daily activities of farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and road transpor- 
tation — provided the motor truck men follow 
ip their advantage. 

This motor truck falk led me into some re- 
searches in other lines, and I asked a good many 
nanufacturers what they were going to do with 
heir new factories and increased facilities, after 
he war. The replies, in the main, indicate we 
ire not going to sit down and lose the impulse 
he war has given us, but are going to use our 
ictories in new and sometimes strange ways. 
Before taking up anything else, look at motor 
rucks in more detail. Take a collection of 
overnment maps of different parts of the United 
tates, showing the highways, and you get some 
meeption of the transportation field for motor 
rucks, altogether outside of the cities and 
owns. Within a generation it is probable that 
lmost every farmer of any consequence will 
ave his motor truck. The time is not far 
listant when motor truck manufacturers will 
iave a better knowledge of this field, for the 





When War Orders 


By EDWARD Mott WOOLLEY 


United States government is gathering statistics that 
will show the mileage of every kind of highway. Al- 
ready there are statistics showing that the average 
distance from market to farms in the United States 
is six and one-half miles. The man-days spent in 
hauling from farms in a year is nearly seven million 
for wheat, two and a half million for cotton, and more 
than six million for corn! 

Thus the potential saving in labor, due to increased 
load possibilities, is beyond estimate. 

Moreover, a horse eats twelve thousand pounds of 
feed a year, and requires human attendance whether 
idle or at work. ‘He has to be housed, and over his 
head must be a big barn full of hay that takes acres to 
grow. These are a few of the things the truck men are 
going to put up to the farmer — in time. 

But the truck market with farmers is more remote 
than is the market in cities and towns. This is im- 
mense, and the aftermath of the war, so far as automo- 
biles are concerned, will be the rapid extension of the 
motor truck in business. 

In Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Nashville, 
Muskegon, Yonkers, Syracuse, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Jamestown — almost any place where truck parts are 
made — you will find these new factories, filled with 
new machinery; or else you will find old factories re- 
habilitated with new equipment and increased organiza- 
tion. Our exportation of motor trucks has increased 
twenty times in ten months. 

Don’t believe that all this is going begging when the 
war orders stop! 

I was advised, if I wanted to get a new “slant” on 
the thing, to run out to a certain factory that makes 
conveying apparatus. It chanced that I went in at 
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a rear gate, and about the first thing in sight was a 
hunchback machine that was licking crushed stone off 
a heap in the yard and tossing it into an clevated 





Stop 


hopper. It was a machine designed to load mot 
trucks, and they were testing it. 


The old way, you know, was to handle gravel, sand 


or plain dirt with shovels. But it takes an average labor 
fifteen minutes to shovel a cubic yard of earth into 
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wagon, and this machine will do the trick in one minut 


And right there you get the main reason why tho 
new factories have come to stay. In this Ameri 
age of high-tension competition, time is a factor t! 
cannot be slighted. Along with the motor truck 
coming all sorts of devices that will make the tru 
more economically necessary. 

True, before the war some of the motor truck ma 
ufacturers were not prosperous; some of them ma 
unprosperous after the war. But in the main, th: 
seems to have got under their skin. 

One manufacturer was in a bad way last Augu 
He had a clumsy old car, and he gave away so mu 
“service”’ that he nearly went broke. But somel 
he landed a war contract, and this put some ginger int 
him. He got some backing and put out a pretty { 
new car, and he made good. [It isn’t likely that 
war orders will net him much money; but they hay 
done far more — changed his whole perspective. A! 
the war he is going to step high and wide for home trad 

So are a lot of them. It’s in the air. It sticks 
of these raw new buildings. 

“We are going out to educate dealers to sell mot 
trucks,’’ one manufacturer said to me. “And 
farmers will have to educate their horses not to jun 
over the fence — what few horses may be left wl 
a motor truck heaves in sight on a country road. 1 
war has surely plunged us into a motor truck age.” 

The farther one looks, the more evidence do 
see of the field that these new truck factories are goir 
after. 
are talking about a double “motor path”’ sixty mil 
long, for truck freight transportation between tow: 
badly situated as to railroads. 

And then there are tractors, the twin brothers 
trucks. I get reports of several manufactur 
who want to finish up the farm horses as quick! 
© as they can. There is afoot in this count: 
to-day a colossal plot against horses. The tru 
and the tractor men have the war fever; a 
the pepple are inclined to want the tractors, t 

They will tell you to-day about tractors tha 
can. do almost everything on the farm excep 
milk the cows; and perhaps they will get a milk 
ing attachment next. l ol 
farm tractor will plow and harrow and reap, an 


‘ 





pull the stumps. 
Now take a look for a minute at some of thos« 
other new factories -— where motor trucks ar 
not made. Go to some of the machine-too 
factories in Pittsburgh, Worcester, Providence 
Waterbury, New Britain, Hartford, New York 
Bridgeport or Cincinnati. You will find plenty 
of new additions, some brick, some wood, som: 
concrete. 
put up for keeps. 
What about them? 


[Continued on page 57 


For example, down around Quincy, IIl., peopl 
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At any rate, the good old 


thresh, and haul the logs through the woods, and 


Most of them look as if they were 

















“It's all right, dearest,” he whispered. “Ill do it. Ill go after everything in the world for you.” 


He bent forward and kissed her light, scft hair 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce— 


\NET’S mind moved in pictures. Her imagina- 
tion made her thoughts a kind of endless film, 
and before she had met Butler for luncheon her 
eager fancy had depicted completely the scene 
as she would have it. Butler was to have a moment of 
staggered bewilderment; then he was to recover him- 
self and exclaim, “Why, Janet!” and pause for only a 
second before he breathed, “You darling!” at which 
his hand was to seek hers across the table or, perhaps, 
his foot would press her foot beneath. At all events, 
he was to be immediately fired by the great idea and 
to show, in the warmest way, his love and gratitude, 
his quick acceptance of their challenge to the world. 


But Butler did not. Instead, after she had hurled 
the shower of crisp new bills upon his plate, he blinked 
ingloriously once or twice, looked at her stupefied, 
started to say something, did not say it, and observed: 

“Umph!” 

“Was it too sudden, dearest?” she asked, bending 
upon him tender and solicitous eyes. He did not reply, 
but slowly and methodically gathered up the bills and 
thumbed them over, one by one, his lips moving as he 
made the count. 

“So you got it all?” was his only comment. 

“Why, of course, you silly love,” she rejoined spir- 
itedly, and watched him. There was a pause while 
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THIS STORY IS JUST STARTING: 
Janet, the young wife of Butler Pierce, has 
alegacy, and goes to her lawyer and guardian, 
Charles Winter, to get the money in cash. 
Surprised, Winter asks her reasons for wish- 
ing the considerable sum in this form; but she 
refuses to tell him. It develops that Janet is 
anxious to have her husband emerge from the 
salaried-man class, and play the big game 
by going into business for himself. She re- 


Butler, his lips pursed, folded the money into his wal- 
let. She continued leaning eagerly forward until he 
dropped his chin into his palm and began staring 
blankly at his plate. At that, with a short laugh, she 
fell back in the chair. The waiter, with the melons, 
jogged Butler’s elbow. He shook himself and sat 
straight. 

** As soon as we leave here we'd better go around to 
the bank,” he remarked and, observing the curious and 
amused glances coming at them from near-by tables, 
went on: 

“Don’t let’s talk now. Wait till we’re out of here.” 
Therefore, during the rest of the meal Janet did nothing 
more than muster, once or twice, a tremulous smile for 
him, while he, for the most part, kept silent. 

It was not until they had deposited the money and 
were walking slowly together toward the railroad sta- 
tion that he gave signs of shaking off his atrophy. 

““Where in the world did you get this idea?” he 
asked with an odd, twisted smile. 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Janet, “I forgot. Why, from 
Julian, and I promised to tell you.” 

“Tell me what?” 

“That Julian’s done the same thing — gone into 
business for himself. Isn’t it wonderful — both of you 
launched for yourselves — playing the big game?” 

“What can you be talking about?” he queried. 
“Has he quit his job? Has he 4 

“No, no,” protested Janet, “but he’s been made, I 
think, a partner — yes, that’s it, made a partner — 
and he told me about it last night. All of a sudden it 
came over me how nice it would be — how wonderful 
—for you to become a partner, or start a firm, or 
something. Now you understand, my love, don’t 
you?” She looked up at him hopefully. 

“So it was from Julian, eh?”’ mused Butler. They 
passed out of the side street and turned up into the 
quiet of Park Avenue. Janet kept regarding him side- 
wise. Once, glancing at his face, she saw that same 
pinched-up, distressed expression around his eyes 
which she had detected the evening before when he had 
leaned across the lighted pit of Julian’s car. Janet was 
bewildered and crestfallen. 

At the station entrance he kissed her. “Bye, dear,” 
he said, his large, big-knuckled hand still on her 
shoulder. “We'll have a talk to-night. This’ll take a 
heap of thinking!” 

**A heap of thinking? What will?” she cried a little 
fearsomely. 

**My new occupation,” he laughed, and with a final 
caress on her arm, added, “the occupation, my love, of 
being the husband of a charming and altogether ador- 
able brainstorm.” ; 

With that he left her. Lingering outside the doors 
of the station, she watched him dodge nimbly between 
two taxi-cabs and across the crowded street and swing 
with easy grace to the rear of a passing car. Before he 
disappeared inside he waved to her. There was a for- 
lorn smile struggling at her lips, as she waved back to 
him, and, turning, joined the in-going throng. 

A vague, undefined grayness was hovering over her 
spirits as she moved over the: broad spaces of the 

lepot. Of course, she could understand Butler’s re- 
serve and apathy; the project had been sprung upon 
him with bewildering suddenness. But wouldn’t it 
have been nice, she told herself, if he could have recov- 
ered in time to exult, to jubilate with her? Never mind, 
that would come; and then, as she dropped into a seat 
in the half-empty local, with its mid-day drowsiness, 
it occurred to her that the one, sure, pleasant after- 
noon for her, the one certain method of recreating the 
high, ecstatic mood of the morning — was to go up the 
Tuckerton hill and delight her sister, Martha Tremont. 
and her brother-in-law, John, with the great news. 

It was shortly after three o’clock when Janet ap- 
peared before the gray esplanade of Ardenwold. She 
had telephoned from the Tuckerton station to her sis- 
ter, and Mrs. Tremont had sent down a motor to fetch 
her. As the car drew alongside the wide steps, Janet 
was leaning far out, a foot on the running board, a 
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veals her plan to him at luncheon. On the 
previous evening their old friend, Julian 
Powell, with a woman he knows, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, motors unexpectedly to the Pierces’ 
little country place; and it is while Janet rides 
through the country with Powell in his new 
machine that she becomes obsessed with the 
idea that Butler must move forward in the 
business world. He must get into Powell's 
stride, and she determines to help him. 


hand on the unlatched door. She bounded to the 
bricks of the porch. Martha was in the depths of a 
wicker chair, sheltered by a huge red and white striped 
awning which ran the width of the house. She allowed 
a book that had been propped in her lap to fall, face 
down, upon the sash of her blue, airy tea-gown and 
slightly raising one bare arm, worked her long expres- 
sive fingers open and shut in a welcome that involved 
not the least effort. 

“Where’s John?” asked Janet, as she delivered a 
vigorous kiss on Martha’s upturned cheek. 

“In his study,” answered Martha, smiling quiz- 
zically. “What's up?” 

“Oh, P’'ve wonderful news. Wait till I get John.” 
Janet bolted indoors and discovered her brother-in- 
law at his desk, standing. He was very precise for the 
last day of August in a vest and bat-wing collar. Be- 
fore him was a large map upon which he was making 
small red marks, and pulling, meanwhile, slowly and 
meditatively, on his chunky black moustache. 

*“Ah, my dear Janet,” he said, glancing up, but not 
otherwise interrupting his work, “I’m glad to see you. 
You can help me. I’m indicating with as much exacti- 
tude as possible, the planting [ll do next year on the 
place. You see, I have put here e 

“John, I'd love to help you on that some other time 
I can’t now. I’ve something to tell you and Martha 
first. Come outside now, please — I can’t wait.” 

“Indeed?” observed Tremont, lifting his heavy 
brows. He carefully laid down his pencil and with a 
last look at the map, followed Janct. She reached the 
esplanade well ahead of him. 

“Oh, Martha,” she declared to her sister as she 
swung a chair around, “it’s the most splendid thing 
that ever happened!” And then over her shoulder, 
“Hurry, John!” Tremont made his heavy-heeled, 
deliberate approach, his hands grasping the lapels of 
his coat — a solid, girthy figure of a man. Martha’s 
cool, lazy eyes rested on Janet’s face. 

“Dear me, Janey,” she smiled, “you have, indeed, 
another excitement, haven’t you? It occurred to me 
only the other day that it had been a long time since 
you were on a rampage. But you're off again. I sce 
all the signs.” 

“I’m much interested,” said John, sitting down. 
‘Let us have your story, my dear, and without delay.” 

“Well,” began Janet, “‘here it is.” She paused and 
then flung forth, her face alight: “Butler’s going into 
business for himself.” Her glance jumped from one 
countenance to the other. Martha’s critical, detached 
smile never changed. Tremont nodded gravely and 
twirled his watch-chain. 

‘Leaving the safe shelter of Pynchon & Styce, ch?” 
was John’s first comment. 

“Leaving it for the larger things — for the big things 
of people who are worth while,” declared the girl. 

“And may I ask just who those distinguished indi- 
viduals, the people who are worth while, may happen 
to be?” questioned Martha, amused. 

“Employers, the men who play the big game,” 
returned Janct. 

“Oh!” observed Martha, with a half smile on her 
tiin lips. ‘Tremont was looking off into the distance. 
Chere was faint dismay in Janet’s eyes. 

“T dare say that in branching out in this way, Butler 
will continue to engage in the paper business?” com- 
mented John. 

“He hasn’t told me yet,” replied the girl, entirely 
serious; and then she went on eagerly, hurriedly, a little 
breathlessly, “‘but isn’t it wonderful? Isn’t it splendid 
that Butler has jumped right out of the hired-man 
class? All sorts of opportunities for work are opening 
for us — opportunities for work and usefulness and 
fun — opportunities for doing things. That’s what 
they used to say about Butler in college — that he did 
things. It’s interesting, isn’t it, to see that same 
quality coming out now that he’s in this big New 
York game?” There was something almost solemn 
in her intensity, in the burning of her desire to fire 
their enthusiasm. “‘Isn’t it wonderful?” she repeated. 
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Janet felt that there were some aspects of Mr. Harsen for which Butler had not prepared her, but 


she liked the good-humored expression ahout his eyes 


by Cameron Mackenzie 
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“Certainly it is,” caught up Martha promptly. 
** Anything you do, Janey, is wonderful, and I wish you 
luck. John does, too! Don’t you, John?” 

“Why, certainly — certainly!”’ rejoined Tremont in 
a tone a little too matter-of-fact to be completely 
satisfying to Janet. He paused and added, 
“There are two or three points I am wondering 
about!” 

“Yes?” came from the girl. 

“How about capital?” he asked ponderously. “Has 
ample capital been secured?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Janet quickly, with a happy 
shake of her head. “All that’s been attended to.” 


“And who, may I ask, is the backer of the new 
enterprise?” 

“T can’t tell that,” she laughed. 

“Not tell us, Janey?” put in Martha with mild 
amusement. 

“No,” asserted the girl. 

“T can see no reason for secrecy,” 
John, “if matters have been fully and satisfactorily 
arranged.” 

“Oh, matters are arranged, properly enough,” ™ 
turned Janet. ‘‘ But — but — well — I don’t think I'd 
better tell about the money.” 

“Why not?” pursued Martha, laughing a little 


observe a 
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“Why not?” repeated Janet. 
Butler would want me to tell.” 

“Rare discretion,” commented John, getting to his 
feet. “I must return to my work, but I wish you all 
success,” he said stiffly. Janet looked up at him, 
crestfallen. 

“Oh, John means it,” put in Martha quickly, “and 
so do I, dear.”” Through the open windows came the 
ringing of the telephone. 

“Please present my congratulations to Butler,” 
said Tremont, and backed two or three steps, 
adding, “‘excuse me.” He turned and went down 
the esplanade to the doorway. Janet’s eyes followed 
him. 

“John is funny, isn’t he?” 
** As dear and loving a man as ever lived; 
cannot get excited, can he?” 

“‘T’ve never known him to,” grinned her sister. 

“You know, Martha,” Janet said, attempting a 
laugh, “‘somehow I rather thought that to-day 
I might shock him into almost throwing ‘his hat in 
the air.” 

“You poor foolish child. 
would kill him,” returned the other. 
kiss me.” 

This was such a totally unwonted, unlooked-for 
manifestation from her older sister that Janet fairly 
leaped to the side of her chair. “You're the most 
lovely and beautiful sister in the world,” she cried, 
flinging her arms about her neck. 

“Well, don’t choke me to death, if I am,” 
rejoined Martha, disengaging herself with a shame- 
faced smile. Janet was just dropping back to her seat 
when John suddenly came out of the house and was 
advancing briskly toward them. 

“Ah, my dear Janet, I have the story — I have the 
story,” he was saying, excitement in his tone. Mar- 
tha’s smile widened. Janet raised her eyes in innocent 
alarm. “It’s most serious — most serious,” he went 
on. “I’ve just had a message by telephone from Win- 
ter. Most serious!” Standing above the girl, he was 
jiggling his watch-chain with nervous rapidity. “It’s 
most serious — most se oF indeed.” 

“Well, so you've said,” chided Martha. 
us what it is.” 

“Winter informs me,” he replied, turning toward 
his wife, “that your sister appeared this morning in his 
office and without explaining the purposes for which 
she wished to use the money, demanded every cent of 
her legacy, not only at once, but — 
but in cash!” 

**La-la!” laughed Martha. 

“We must inquire into the matter 
most carefully — most carefully, in- 
deed,’ affirmed Tre ‘mont. 

“IT don’t see why!”’ blazed Janet, sud- 
denly erect in her chair. 


“Well, I’m not sure 


she said a little dolefully. 
but he simply 


John do that! Never! It 
**Come here and 


“Now tell 


“You don’t, dearie?” contributed 
Martha, gaily. “I'll tell you. If it 
were someone else’s money, nobody 


But funds that are lodged 
Oh, no, dearie! That’s 
You've never 
Now, 
Janet, 


would care. 
in the family - 
the trouble, Janey love. 
got the money point of view. 
John, sit! Take this calmly! 
don’t get angry — just explain.” 
“I have explained,” cried the girl, 
her lips quivering, “explained fully. 


In the day of battle, 
In the night of dread, 
Let one hymn be lifted, 


Let one prayer be said. 


Not for pride of conquest, 
Not for vengeance wrought, 
Nor for peace and safety 
With nue bought! 


“some things 


“Not necessarily,” returned the girl; 


we know instantly are the right things todo. This was 
one of them.” 
“Ah, I see,” observed Tremont. “And acting upon 


that opinion you decided to hazard your legacy in pur- 
suance of the plan.” 

“There’s no hazard about it,” flung back Janet. 

This questioning attitude was like a file on.the girl’s 
nerves. Moreover, there was a rising limp in her 
throat. She had come for warm hand-clasps, congratu- 
lations, good wishes, and found herself on a grill. 

“*No — there’s no hazard about it,” she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet, her hands clenched, “‘and even if there 
was, I wouldn’t care. It’s all well enough, John, for 
you to be critical — to think I’m foolish — to think 
Butler’s foolish. It’s easy enough to say, don’t do this, 
and don’t do that, when you’ve got everything in the 
world. Wait until we have made money! Maybe 
we'll be conservatives, too! But if you think we're 
going to live our lives out in mediocrity i in Meadow- 
hedge, you’re wrong; and if you think that with all 
your questionings, all your prying around into tiresome 
details — estimates, pledges of support — how ‘in the 
world should I know of such matters? — if you think 
that in that way you are going to frighten us away from 
the big things, you’re wrong.” She paused, her lips a 
set line. “Wrong, I say!” she declared again, and this 
time with a stamp of her foot. 

“Good girl, Janey,” sang out Martha. “And now, 
John, where’s your enthusiasm? Produce it!” 

Tremont smiled grimly for a moment. “There is one 
more question, Janet,” he said at length, “which I 
should like to ask if you would permit me.” 

“Yes?” came from Janet reservedly. 

“Why the cash?” he asked. 

“Why the cash?” cut in Martha, her fine, clear eyes 
half closed with amusement. “Oh, John, John, will 
you never learn? Don’t you see that’s Janet — Janet 
through and through? All the rest of the world would 
have taken a check — an unromantic, prosaic check. 
But not Janey! Nice, crinkly bills to gloat over — 
that’s what she wanted. That’s Janet!” 

The girl’s hand went to Martha’s affectionately. 
“Yes, that’s it—something like that, anyway,” 
Janet said, “and I hurried here as soon as I'd given the 
money to Butler only because I thought how glad 
you'd be, and how pleased! Don’t hunt around for any 
more pin-points of trouble, John. Just think of the 
great, fine, outstanding fact that Butler is going into 





IN THE DAY OF BATTLE 
By Bliss Carman 


Bold above dismay. 


To the last demand. 





Butler's going into business for himself 
— that’s all, that’s enough.” 

“Quite so!” caught up Tremont. “But we must 
know more. What reason, for example, have you and 
Butler to suppose that the capital provided by your 
father’s legacy will prove sufficient? Have estimates 
been prepared? 

“Estimates?” echoed Janet. “If there ought to be 
estimates, Butler will get them.” 

“T should regard that as a highly important point. 
The fund was not large,” he said incisively. ‘And has 
Butler determined upon the grades of paper in which 
he will specialize?”” There was a bewildered frown on 
Janet's face. 

“The kinds he 
little giggle. 

“Yes, that’s it,” nodded Janet. 

“No doubt,” observed Tremont, glancing at his 
wife. ‘And I presume you do not know, Janet, what 
pledges of support he may have been able to secure 
from the trade, do you?” 

“Pledges of support! How in the world could he get 
pledges of support, whatever they are?” cried the girl. 
“We thought of the plan — the idea came — only last 
night.” 

“Last night!” 
in amazement. 

“Now, John!” 


can sell,” put in Martha with a 


exclaimed Tremont, his voice rising 


cautioned Martha. He shook his head 


despairingly, and then, more quietly, asked: “ Don’t you 
regard this move as somewhat precipitate, Janet?” 


business on his own account —is going to be a big 
man; just think of that and tell me how delighted you 
are. 

“Yes, John, just think of that,” exhorted Martha, 
smiling, “of that and nothing else. Do you under- 
stand?” ; 

“Very well, my dear,” sighed John, standing up, 
“and I’m sure Janet fully appreciates how close to our 
hearts her welfare is.” 

“Oh, I do, John!” beamed the girl, mollified. 
“You're the two dearest things in the world. Thank 
you — thank you both.” 

“Once more,” continued Tremont, 
He held out his hand, bowing slightly. 
warmly. 

“T knew everything would be all right when I ex- 
plained,” she said. 

“Of course,” he returned, and departed solemnly 
down the esplanade. Martha turned her indolent, ap- 
praising eyes to Janet. 

“This is all well and good, Janey,” she began crisply; 
“but where in the world did you get this idea? What 
started you off?” 

“It was Julian,” she replied. “He told me he’d 
been made a member of the firm he works for and then 
naturally enough ” 

“And it occurred to you,” caught up Martha, 
“if Julian, why not your dear beloved Butler?” 


“all success!” 
Janet took it 





Praise for faith in freedom, 
Our fighting fathers’ stay, 
Born of dreams and daring, 


Prayer for cloudless vision, 
And the valiant. hand, 
That the right may triumph 
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“Exactly,” coincided Janet, sparkling with 
pleasure at being understood. “Ever since their 
college days they've always gone ahead step by 
step. ~ 

Well, I hope Butler is going to be a little more 
fastidious in picking bis steps than your illustrious 
friend,”’ said Martha casually. 

“Why, Martha!” exclaimed the girl, wide-eyed, 
“what do you mean?” 

“Just what I said,” was the unconcerned reply. “A 
little more fastidious in picking his steps.” 

“But Julian’s our dearest friend — our closest, 
finest friend — mine as well as Butler’s.” 
“Yours?” joked Martha. “‘Married women — es- 
pecially young, good-looking ones — do not find their 
f<iends among the check-suit, bachelor brigade, my 

dear!” 

“Oh, Martha, you "re absurd!” 

“Oh, well, maybe,”’ agreed the other indifferently. 
“But let’s forget all that, and tell me about that 
terrible infant of yours.’ 

When Janet reached Meadowhedge at five-thirty 
o’clock she had been restored to high spirits. Before 
she had left Ardenwold, John had emerged from his 
library carrying his map, carefully pinned on a draw- 
ing-board. They had prevailed upon Martha to come 
out across the wide, smooth-cropped lawn, to the wall 
which commanded a view of the rolling acres and 
wood-clusters of the Tremont estate. He had shown 
them where rows of birches or poplars would be set. 
Martha had followed his pointing arm with her steady, 
intellectual eyes, luminous in the slanting afternoon 
sun. The motor to take Janet home had rounded the 
driveway while they were still grouped together about 
the large flat board in her brother-in-law’s hands. She 
had left them there; and as the car moved off, her last 
picture was of Martha, stately, almost tall, in her 
flowing tea-gown; John, strong-backed, thick-necked, 
earnest, turning inquiringly to her. Beside them was 
the gray wall of the house; before them the green 
stretches of the country-side. Life was beautiful, 
thought Janet; both Martha and she had found so 
much of happiness for which- to live. 

Great efforts had not been needed to bring Janet 
to this mood. Martha had led the girl to talk of her 
baby, of Butler, of her plans and dreams. She had 
listened, agreed and permitted Janet the belief that 
assuredly the future was opening up every bit as 
gloriously as she saw it. John’s consternation 
that she had touched the legacy, his 
lack of enthusiasm at the idea of the 
new venture, sank into nothingness; 
all that was just a part of “John’s way” 
and had no other significance. And as 
for Martha — was there ever a sister 
so unfailingly sympathetic and under- 
standing, so exactly what a sister should 
be? It may have been that on the far 
edges of her mind there was a tiny, 
warning cloud. But if there was, she 
was determined not to see it, and as 
the heavy, silent landaulet slipped 
along beneath overhanging elms, in 
the quiet and freshness of the later 
afternoon, her thoughts were busy 
with visions, each moment brighter 
and brighter, of the new life which was 
now opened up for the Pierce family. 

Eager to share these with her 
husband, she arrived home, impatient 
for his return. As she alighted by the cottage 
steps, she twisted her wrist for a look at her watch 
and saw that it was an hour before the train, 
which her husband usually took, was due. Flinging 
open the screen door, and tossing her hat onto the 
settee, she was wondering how she could possibly fill 
in the time and was immoderately surprised, upon 
entering the living-room, to find Butler stretched at 
full length upon the couch, reflectively smoking a 
cigarette. She stopped short in the doorway, and he 
held out a hand as a signal to come over to 

“What's the matter, dear?” she cried in momentary 
alarm. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” returned Butler, a trifle 
wearily. “I came home early to see you — to talk to 
you. Where’ve you been?” 

“Up to see Martha and John,” she declared, drop- 
ping on the edge of the couch beside him. “To tell 
them the great news.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Janet!” her husband ex- 
claimed, and swung sharply to a sitting position. He 
looked at her, stupefied. ‘“‘What under heavens did 
you do that for? What you?” 

“And why not?” demanded Janet, standing and 
confronting him. 

“Why not? Because you’ve made yourself ridicu- 
lous — made me ridiculous.” 


“Not at all,” retorted the girl, [Continued on page 58) 
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HE will keep this pose for minutes on a stretch, 
just because she’s so interested in classic dancing. 
* Mamma,” she says, “ never would have thought of hav- 
ing her photograph taken this way when she was a girl” 


“Tip the chin just a 
little bit this way, sir. 
That’s it!” encourages 
the photographer, at 
the same _ time 
taking his victim’s 
bloodless hand and 
sliding it down to 
his nerveless knee 
















The timid bride who 
carries a load of hay. 
“There!” shouts the 
photographer, “ it’s all 
over! You'll have the 
proofs by Thursday!” 






By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Your Picture Taken q 


Drawn, Quartered and Hung 






















The actor has to 
sneak in his favorite 
pose on the pho- 
tographer, hecause 
no photographer 
would ever want 
to take him in the 
position he chooses 
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There are the well-known portraits 
of children ihat are mostly mother. 
(Mother — not child — is doing well.) 
Years later mother produces this 
same pose —child having been re- 
moved from negative by the acid 
test — as proof of her enduring youth 
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The literary lion taken in his den. “Gee, how it bites!” he ex- 
claims — then holds the pose, while the photographer counts ten. 
“Snapped while composing his next best seller,” is the com- 
vincing caption under which it appears in a popular magazine 








ELTANE 

yawned 

pro di- 

giously, stretched mightily, and opening sleepy 
eyes looked about him. He lay ‘neath shady willows 
within a leafy bower; and it seemed to him that in the 
night he had dreamed a wondrous dream, and fain he 
would have slept again. But now from an adjacent 
thicket a horse whinnied, and Beltane, starting at the 
sound, felt his wound throb with sudden pain, and look- 
ing down, beheld his arm most aptly swathed in ban- 
dages of fair, soft linen. In that moment, one spake 
near by in voice rich and soft like the call of merle or 
mavis: 

“Beltane,” said the voice, “Beltane the Smith!” 
With heart quick-beating, Beltane turned and beheld 
the Duchess Helen standing beside him, her glorious 
hair wrought into two long braids wherein flowers 
were cunningly entwined. Straightway he would have 
risen; but she forbade him with a gesture and, coming 
closer, sank beside him on her knees, and being there 
blushed and sighed, yet touched him not. 

*'Thou’rt hurt,” said she, “‘so must we bide here 
awhile, thou to win thy strength again, and I to— 
minister unto thee.” 

“Helen!” he whispered, gazing on her wide- 
eyed. “O, art thou indeed the Duchess Helen?’ 


For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 42 





“Not so,” she 
murmured. “‘Helen 
was Duchess whiles 
she was in Mortain, but I that speak with thee am 
a lonely maid — indeed, a very lonely maid — who 
hath sighed for thee and wept for thee, and for thee 
hath left her duchy of Mortain, Beltane.” ; 

“For me?” quoth Beltane, leaning near. “Was it 
for me — ah, was it so in very sooth?” 

“*Beltane,” said she, looking not toward him, “‘last 
night didst thou bear a nun within thine arms, and, 
looking on her with love aflame within thine eyes, 
did yet vow to her you loved this duchess? Tell me, 
who am but a lonely maid, is this so?” 

“Thou knowest I love her ever and always,” he 
answered, 

“And yet,” quoth she, “thou did’st love this nun 
also? Though ‘tis true thou did’st name her ‘Reverend 
Mother’! O, wert thou very blind, Beltane! And yet 
thou did’st love her also, methinks?” 

““Needs must I — ever and always!” he answered 
dreamily. 

“Ah, Beltane, but I would have thee love this 
lonely maid dearest of all henceforth, and it may be 
so, for that she is so very lonely and hath sought thee 
so long iy 

“Sought me?” he murmured in open wonder. 








BELTANE 


A Romance 
of 


the Greenwood 


by 
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O WINFRIDA, falling on her knees, gave the 

goblet into her lady’s hand. “Lord and hus- 
band,” breathed Helen, “now do I drink to thy 
glory in arms, to our future, and to our abiding 
love!” 





** And thou,” she sighed, “‘and thou didst leave me, 
Beltane! O, would thou had kissed me once again and 
held me in thine arms, so might we have known less 
of sorrow. Indeed, methinks twas cruel to leave me so. 
Beltane.” 

““Cruel!”” says my Beltane, and thereafter fell silent 
from sheer amaze the while she sighed again. 

““So, Beltane,”’ quoth she at last, “being young and 
cruel thou didst leave the Duchess a lonely maid. Yet 
that same night did she, this tender maid, seek out thy 
lowly dwelling ’mid the green to yield herself joyfully 
unto thee henceforth. But ah, Beltane, she found the 
place a ruin and thou wert gone, and O, methinks her 
heart came nigh to breaking. Then did she vow that 
no man might ever have her to his love — save only — 
thou.” 

Now Beltane forgot his weakness and rose to his 
knees and lifted her bowed head until he might look 
deep within the yearning tenderness of her eyes. 

“Dost thou love me so, indeed, my lady? Art thou 
mine own henceforth, Helen the Beautiful?” 

** Ah, love,” she murmured, “in all my days ne’er have 
I loved other man than thou, my Beltane. So now do 
I give myself to thee; in life and death, in joy and sor- 
row, thine will I be, beloved!” 

And thus, kneeling together within the wilderness 
did they plight their troth, low-voiced and tremulous, 
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with arms that clasped and clung and eager lips that 
parted but to meet again. 

*‘Beltane,” she sighed, “ah, Beltane, hold me close! 
I've wearied for thee so long — so long; hold me close, 
beloved. See now, as thou dost hate the pomp and stir 
of cities; so, for thy sake have I fled hither to the 
wilderness, to live with thee amid these solitudes. 
Here, hid within the green, shalt we forget the world 
and all things else — save only our great love!” 

But now it chanced that, raising his head, Beltane 
beheld his long sword leaning against a tree hard by, 
and bethought him straightway of the Duke his father, 
of Pentavalon and of her grievous wrongs. His clasp- 
ing hands grew lax and fell away, and, groaning, he 
bowed his head; whereat she started anxious-eyed and 
questioned him: 

“Is it thy wound? I had forgot — ah, love, forgive 
me! See here a pillow for thy dear head —” But now 
again he caught her to him close and fierce and kissed 
her oft, and holding her thus, spake: 

“Thou knowest I do love thee, my Helen? Yet 
hecause I love thee greatly, love, alas, must wait 
awhile ——” 

“Wait?” she cried. “Ah, no — am I not thine own?” 

“*Tis so I would be worthy of thee, beloved, for 
know that I am pledged to rest not nor stay until my 
task be accomplished or I slain. O, Helen, ’tis a 
mighty task and desperate, and many perchance must 
die ere this my vow be accomplished 

“Thy vow? But thou art a smith, my Beltane,— 
what hath humble smith to do with vows? Thou art 
my love — my Beltane the Smith!” 

“Indeed,” sighed Beltane, “smith was I aforetime, 
and therewithal content; yet am I also son of my 
father, and he 

“Hark!” she whispered, white hand upon his lip, 
“someone comes — through the leaves yonder!” So 
saying she sprang lightly to her feet and stood above 
him straight and tall. 

“Beltane, my love,” she said, “thou’rt so weak; yet 
am I strong to defend thee.” 

But Beltane rose also and, swaying on unsteady feet, 
kissed her once and so took his sword, marveling to 
find it so heavy, and drew it from the seabbard. And 
ever upon the stilly air the rustle of leaves grew 
louder. 

Beltane,” she sighed, “they be very near! An 
this be death — what matter, since we die together?” 

Of a sudden, upon the bank above, the underbrush 
was parted, and a man stood looking down at them — 
a tall man, whose linked mail glinted evilly and whose 
face was hid ’neath a visored casque. Now of a sudden 
he put up his visor and stepped toward them down 
the bank. 

Then the Duchess let fall the dagger and reached 
out her hands. 

“Godric!” she sighed. “O, Godric!” 








HUS came white-haired old Godric the hunts- 
man, lusty despite his years, bright-eyed and 
garrulous with joy, to fall upon his knee before his 
dear mistress and to kiss those outstretched hands. 
“Godric!” she cried, ‘“’tis my 
vood Godric!” and laughed, though 
with lips a-tremble. 

“O, sweet mistress,” quoth he, 
“now glory be to the kind Saint 
Martin that I do see thee again hale 
and well. These many days have 
| followed hard upon thy _ track, 
srieving for thee ¥ 

“Yet here am I in sooth, my 
Godric, and joyful, see you!” 

“Ah, dear my lady, thy wilful- 
ness hath e’en now brought thee into 
dire perils and dangers. O rueful 
day!" 

“Nay, Godric, my wilfulness hath 
hrought me unto my heart’s desire. 
most joyful day!” 

“Lady, I do tell thee here is aa 
vil place for thee. They do say 

ie devil is abroad and goeth up and 
down and to and fro begirt in mail, 
lady, doing such deeds as no man 
ever did. Pentavalon is rife with 

ir and rumors of war. Scarce was 
‘hy flight discovered when there 
came messengers’ hot-foot to thy 
quest, Duke Ivo having word from 
Sir Gui of Allerdale that one hath 
arisen calling himself son of Beltane 
the Strong that once was Duke of 
entavalon, as ye know. And this 
is a mighty man, who hath, within 
the week, broke ope my lord Duke 
|\o’s dungeon of Belsaye, slain divers 


of my lord Duke’s good and loyal 





subjects and burnt down the great gallows of my 
lord Duke.” 

“Ah!” sighed the Duchess, her brows knit 
thoughtfully. “And what said Duke Ivo to this, 
Godric?”’ 

“Smiled, lady, and begged instant speech with thee. 
And when thou wert not to be found, then Duke Ivo 
smiled upon thy trembling councillors. ‘My lords,’ 
said he, ‘I ride south to hang certain rogues and fools. 
But, when I have seen them dead, I shall come hither 
again to woo and wed the Duchess Helen. See to it 
that ye find her. And behold, I have found thee, the 
good Saint Martin be praised!” 

“Verily thou hast found me, Godric!” sighed the 
Duchess, looking upon Beltane very wistfully. 

“So now will I guide thee back to thine own fair 
duchy, gentle mistress, for I do tell thee here in Pen- 
tavalon shall be woeful days anon. Even as I came, 
with these two eyes did I behold the black ruin of 
Duke Ivo’s goodly gallows —a woeful sight! And 
divers tales have I heard of this gallows-burner, how 
that he did, unaided and alone, seize and bear off 
upon his shoulders one Sir Pertolepe — called the 
“Red’ — Lord Warden of the Marches. So hath Duke 
Ivo put a price upon his head and decreed that he 
shall forthright be hunted down.” 

When Godric ceased speaking, the Duchess looked 
on Beltane, a new Tight in her eyes and with hands 
tight clasped, while Beltane looking upon her sighed 
amain. 

“*Helen,” he said, “O, Helen, ’tis true that I who am 
Beltane the Smith, am likewise son of Beltane, Duke 
of Pentavalon. Behold, the sword I bear is the sword 
of the Duke my father, nor must I lay it by. Thus, 
see you, I may not stay to love.” And he groaned and 
bowed his head. 

So came she to him and looked on him with eyes 
of yearning. 

‘*“Dear, my lord,” said she, tender-voiced, “thou 
shouldst make a noble duke, methinks; and yet, alas, 
needs must I love my gentle Beltane the Smith! And 
I did love him so! Thou wilt make a goodly duke, 
indeed!” 

““Mayhap,” he answered heavily, “‘mayhap, an 
God spare me long enough. But now must I leave 
thee. 1 am a hunted man with a price upon my 
head.” 

“So will I go also,” she murmured, “ever and al- 
ways beside thee.” 

“Thou? Ah, not so, beloved. I must tread me this 
path alone. As for thee — haste, haste and get thee 
to Mortain and there wait for me, O, my love!” 

‘Beltane — Beltane,” she sighed, “‘dost love me 
indeed — and yet would send me from thee?” 

“*Aye,” he groaned, “‘needs must it be so.” 

“Beltane,” she murmured, “Beltane, thou shalt be 
Duke within the week, despite Black Ivo.” 

“Duke — 1? Of Pentavalon?” 

“Of Mortain,” she whispered, “‘an thou wilt wed me, 
my lord.” 

“Nay,” stammered Beltane, “outcast am I, my 
friends. few. To wed thee thus were shame ——” 


‘ 








Quoth Sir Pertolepe, smiling upon Beltane’s grim figure: “He groweth 
fat to the killing, seest thou, my Beda; a young man and hearty!” 
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“To wed me thus,” said she, “should be my joy, 
and thy joy, and Pentavalon’s saivation, mayhap.” 

“Helen,” he murmured, “O Helen, poor am | a 
beggar ‘ 

“Beltane,” she whispered, “an thou wed this lonely 
maid within the forest, then will I be beggar with thee; 
but, an thou take to wife the Duchess, then shait thou 
be my Duke, lord of me and of Mortain, with her ten 
thousand lances in thy train.” 

Quoth he: “So be it, my Helen. To wife will I take 
thee so soon as may be, to hold thee ever in love and 
reverence.” 

But now strode Godrie forward, with hands out- 
stretched in eager protest. 

“Lady,” he cried, “O, dear lady, bethink thee, now, 
bethink thee, thy choice is perilous “ 

“Yet is it my choice, Godric. Look now upon 
Lord Beltane, my well-beloved, who shal! be Duke 
of Mortain ere the moon change. Salute thy lord, 
Godric!” 

So, perforce, came old Godric to fall upon his knee 
before Beltane, to take his hand and swear the vath 
of fealty. 

“Behold, my lady,” said Godric, rising, “it groweth 
to noon and there is danger hereabouts. Let us there- 
fore haste over into Mortain—to thy Manor of 
Blaen.” 

“But, Godric, see you not my lord is faint of his 
wound, and Blaen is far, methinks.” 

“Not so, lady, "tis scarce six hours’ journey to the 
north.” 

So, in a while, they set off through the forest, and 
as the sun declined, they beheld that broad sweep of 
hill and dale that was Mortain. As they drew near, 
being yet sheltered ’mid the green, old Godric halted 
in his stride and pointed to the highway that ran in 
the vale below. 

“Lady,” quoth he, “mine eyes be old, and yet me- 
thinks I should know yon horseman that rideth un- 
helmed so close beside the lady Winfrida. Lady, how 
think ye?” 

*°Tis Duke Ivo!” she whispered. 

“Aye,” nodded Godric, “armed, see you, yet with 
but two esquires i 
*“And with Winfrida!”’ said the Duchess, frowning. 
*“Can it indeed be as I have thought, betimes? And 

Blaen is a very solitary place!” 

“See,” whispered Godric, “the Duke leaveth her! 
Behold him kiss her hand! Ha, he summoneth his 
esquires. Hey now, see how they ride — sharp spur 
and loose bridle; ’tis ever Ivo’s way!” 

Now when the Duke and his esquires were vanished 
in the dusk and the sound of their galloping died away 
the Duchess sprang lightly to the sward and bidding 
them wait until she summoned them, hasted on 
before. Thus, in a while, as Winfrida the Fair paced 
slowly along upon her ambling palfrey, her blue eyes 
a-dream, she was suddenly aware of a rustling near 
by and, glancing swiftly up, beheld the Duchess 
Helen standing before her, tall and proud. 

“Lady — dear my lady!” stammered Winfrida. 
“Ts it thou, indeed ‘ig 
**Since when,” quoth the Duchess, 
soft-voiced yet menacing, “since 
when doth Winfrida hold sly meet- 
ing with one that is enemy to me 
and to Mortain?”’ 

“Enemy? Nay, whom mean you? 
Indeed, I— O, Helén, in sooth, 
‘twas but by chance ——” 

“Is this treason, my lady Win- 
frida, or only foolish amourette?”’ 








‘ 








“Sweet lady — twas but chance 
—an you mean Duke Ivo — he 
came — I saw ——” 


*“My lady Winfrida, I pray you 
go before; we will speak of this anon. 
Come, Godric!”’ she called. 

Then the Lady Winfrida, her 
beauteous head a-droop, rode on 
before, sighing deep and oft, yet 
nothing speaking, with the Duchess 
proud and stern beside her while 
Beltane and Godric followed after. 

And so it was they came to the 


Manor of Blaen. 


OW in these days did my Bel- 
tane know more of joy and come 
more nigh to happiness than ever in 
his life before. All day, from morn 
till eve, the Duchess was beside 
him; each hour her changing moods 
won him to deeper love; each day 
her glowing beauty enthralled him 
the more. 
To him all tender sweetness; yet 
to all others [Continued on page 72} 
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HE most dangerous enemy we have to face 

to-day is within our gates. It is the class of 
people who can be heard every day saying, “ We 
want peace; we don’t want war.” They do not 
stop to consider that what they want, unfortu- 
nately, does not govern the universe, and that, 
while they are wanting peace, someone may be 
sharpening up his bayonet with other desires. 


J. H. H., Jr. 
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HAT an invasion of 
the United States by 
a daring, determined 
and powerful foe is 
possible (and not at 
all improbable) _ is 
beginning to be ad- 
mitted by many 
conservative Ameri- 
can military experts. 
That, in our present 

state of unpreparedness, the loss of 

millions of dollars and tens of thousands 
of lives would be the penalty of resis- 
tance, will, I think, also be conceded. 

That the brave, high-spirited and patri- 

otic American public would go to any 

lengths and make any sacrifices to defeat 
the invader, is beyond doubt. Knowing 
these things, let us suppose a German 
army of three hundred thousand men has 

seized New York as a permanent mili- 

tary base, has captured New Haven, 

Hartford, Stamford, Fall River, Spring- 

field, Worcester, Providence, Newport 

and Boston, within two months, with- 
out meeting any serious resistance. 

During this time the great’ unassailed 

territory extending from Philadelphia 

to San Francisco, from Canada to the 

Gulf, has been frantically and feverishly 

active; the President has issued a call 

for volunteers and vast untrained hordes 
of men have been raised from village, 
town and city. 

Now, hampered by lack of equip- 
ment, arms, ammunition and trained 
troops, it becomes vitally necessary for 
the military authorities to find means 
of halting the invading host until the 
volunteers can be given at least the 
rudiments of military apparatus and 
training. Therefore, they dispatch all 
army officers to the threatened dis- 
tricts empowered to call on the entire 
male population, if necessary, and such 
civil authorities as police departments, 
fire companies and the like to assist in 
defensive work. All railway communi- 
cation with the conquered zone is cut 
off, by tearing up tracks, dynamiting 
all bridges, trestles and tunnels and re- 
moving large sections of track and road- 
hed. Pitfalls of the easily constructed 
type, used by the Belgians and the 
Germans themselves with considerable 
success in Europe, are employed. Huge 
holes are dug on all roads likely to be 
used by the enemy, the bottoms are 
covered with sharpened stakes and the 
trap concealed with light boards and 
earth. Bodies of troops charging, or 
even marching, along the roads are 
thus placed in constant danger of de- 
struction, and, after suffering losses, are 
forced to proceed at a snail's pace and 
with infinite caution. 

The European War has brought to 
light other means of defense which are 
now made use of to halt the invaders. 
Great areas are flooded by camming 
and diverting the courses of rivers. 
Wires are stretched low down across 
the roads, and parties of riflemen lie in 
wait at either side to assist in the over- 
throw of the mounted scouting parties 
which precede the advance of an army. 
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Regions impossible to defend are 
laid waste, in order that the invader 
may be forced to live entirely on such 
supplies as he brings with him. Count- 
less devices and man-traps are invented 
by the resourceful and ingenious Yankee 
to check his adversary. 

Barbed wire and cement are two 
things produced in unlimited quanti- 
ties in the United States, and the most 
complicated entanglements, barricades, 
redoubts and fortifications spring up 
like magic. As hurriedly as possible 
women, children and non-combatants 
are loaded on trains and hurried West. 
This is done to prevent useless suffering 
and needless anxiety on the part of 
the defenders. It is far harder for an 
invader to subsist on an uninhabited 
country than on a populous one, and 
this measure serves as an additional 
annoyance to the enemy. The levies 
engaged in this defensive 
warfare are divided by 
the officers into companies 
and regiments, and a 
general resemblance _ in 
dress and home-made uni- 
form prevents the Germans 
from regarding them as 
acting without authority 
and hanging all captives. 
Should they violate the 
rules of warfare in this way, 
retaliation is made on all 
scouts or stragglers cap- 
tured until the practice is 
discontinued. 

The regular army makes 
no attempt to encounter 
directly the more numerous 
foe, but aided by volun- 
teers and the untrained 
male population, fights a 
guerilla warfare spread out 
over a large territory, fight- 
ing from barricade and am- 
bush and retreating quickly 
on the arrival of artillery 
or large forces of infantry. 

The construction of pit- 
falls, entrenchments and 
entanglements takes place chiefly at 
night to prevent discovery by scouting 
aeroplanes. E 

The invading army operating in a 
large country is in continual danger of 
having its long lines of communication 
(on which it depends for ammunition, 
food and hospital service) cut by raiders. 
The farther it advances, the longer and 
more difficult to defend become its 
lines of communication. Large bodies of 
cavalry, recruited in the West, and 
given some training in four months, 
now arrive and after the manner of such 
raiders as. Sheridan and Stuart make 
swift attacks against these lines. 

All this has as an object, the delay of 
the enemy for the ten months necessary 
to train a force large enough eventually 
to overwhelm the Teutons. In the 
United States the best system of rail- 
ways in the world is found, and in this 
the country possesses a valuable mili- 
tary asset not possessed by Russia or 
China, two other nations having great 


What Would We 
Do in the Crisis? 


In the June McClure’s we asked this question in connection with Mr. 
Cleveland Moffett’s series of articles on “ The Conquest of America” 


extent and large population, but unable 
to make use of their enormous forces 
through lack of railway facilities. 
Another advantage is the vast number 
of automobiles, requisitioned by general 
headquarters for transport of troops and 
supplies. 

It is comforting to read the words of 
that crafty exponent of ruthless war- 
fare, Bernhardi, who admits that: “ Ex- 
perience and theoretical considerations 
show again that the most ingenious 
generalship is bound to fail when op- 
posed to superior numbers that exceed 
a certain limit; that numbers, when 
they are large enough, can neutralize 
all mental and moral superiority; that 
an eqv ilization of numbers by genius is, 
after all, possible only within certain 
limits, and that a certain amount of 
numerical superiority is simply crush- 
ing, physically.” John W. Kinnare. 





UR “boundless wealth” would be 
very much bounded, if the enemy 
controlled the Eastern coast; but we 
could use some of it in the purchase of 
equipments from neutrals. Those who 
insist on our right to sell munitions to 
belligerents are doing yeoman service for 
the best interests of this nation, and it may 
be that our only salvation can come from 
having an opportunity to buy what we 
need from neutrals, who dare exercise the 
same right which we have maintained. 


R. S. B. 





HAVE been following Mr. Moffett’s 

excellent story, “The Conquest of 
America.”” This narrative presents a 
true picture of our utter military in- 
adequacy. The future will show that 
Germany is not the only nation suffer- 
ing from “‘expansionitis.” 

The most dangerous enemy we have 
to face to-day is within our gates. It is 
the class of people who, by ill-balanced 
idealism, will prove eventually to be 
the murderers of those men who go out 
and attempt to charge the enemy with- 
out the aid of sufficient artillery. Un- 
fortunately this class will not bear the 
brunt of their wrong-headedness; they 
will never be found in the trenches. 
These are the people who can be heard 
every day saying, ““We want peace; we 
don’t want war.” They do not stop to 
consider that what they want, unfor- 
tunately, does not govern the universe, 
and that, while they are wanting peace, 
someone may be sharpening up his 
bayoret with other desires. 


While Might does not make Right, it 
makes Consideration. With real mili- 
tary power, the United States would 
enter into international affairs, and lend 
the great stabilizing influence of one 
hundred million people who, placed 
beyond the desire of national expan- 
sion, would be the champions of the 
progress of civilization. To-day we 
are nothing; the American flag is dese- 
crated in the mud of Mexico, and the 
German pen cynically states that we 
will gladly accept money for the lives of 
our countrymen. 

There is no come-back for the 
United States once she has been in- 
vaded. There is no Reconstruction 
possible. Every manufacturing source, 
every source of supplies, would be in 
the hands of the enemy. A victory is 
never carried half way by keen strate- 
gists; it is pushed to the limit. The 
military recuperation of the 
invaded territory is an im- 
possibility. We must look 
at these cold facts squarely. 
We must regain the National 
virility for which our fore- 
fathers shed their blood — 
before it is too late. 

John Hays Hammond, Jr. 


MERICA is invincible. 
No matter what mili- 
tary exigency might ever 
develop, there would arise 
inspired leaders of a citizen 
army of millions, who 
would overwhelm the in- 
vader. 

The mobilization of a 
sufficient number of this 
citizen soldiery to prevent 
a landing or repel an in- 
vasion would be a matter 
of less than forty-eight 
hours. By the aid of our 
magnificent system of rail- 
ways, and the commandeer- 
ing of scores of thousands 
of motors for the transpor- 
tation of men, arms and 
supplies, a new record in mobilization 
would be established. 

With a nation, millions of the male 
members of which are accustomed from 
early boyhood to the use of firearms, an 
inexhaustible supply of warriors could 
be provided. In the interval between 
the loading of troops on the foreign 
transports and their attempted land- 
ing on American soil, a gigantic army 
of two million men, supplied most 
effectively, could be assembled. 

With Thomas Edison to direct the ac- 
tivities of the greatest American and 
European inventors, who would be at- 
tracted by golden rewards, means 
would inevitably be found for vastly 
ne the efficiency of our military 
orce. 

The inexhaustible sources of wealth in 
the United States would contribute to 
the defeat of any attacking force that 
might come against us. Our mammoth 
industries, and their hundreds of thou- 
sands of efficient workmen, laboring 
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Answered by 
McClure Readers 


We can print in this number only a few of the hundreds of letters 
received from all parts of the country in answer to this vital question 


day and night, would turn the best 
powder and metal in the world into 
thunder-bolts of death. 

With incalculable wealth in coal and 
oil to transform energy into electricity, 
we could develop a voltage that would 
lay a veritable mine of destruction 
through hundreds of miles of close- 
strewn wire, guarding all the available 
landing places along the coast. 

With a food supply at the back doors 
of the American army, the like of which 
the world has never before seen, one 
of the chiefest needs of the military 
force would be supplied. 

While our boundless wealth might 
attract a tremendous army of trained 
European mercenaries, it is not prob- 
able that we should ever require their 
services. For the Americans of to-day 
—sons of Scotch, Italian, English, 
Irish, and other virile ancestors — are 
potentially the best fighters 
on earth. In addition to the 
courage and sturdy phys- 
ical virtues of such hardy 
ancestors, these modern 
Americans possess initia- 
tive. They are not merely 
automatons. Among these 
racial descendants of Gari- 
baldi, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Kosciuszko, and other great. 
military heroes, may be 
found Grants, Lees, Hookers, 
Shermans, Jacksons — or 
perhaps even a Washington. 

Also, we would have in 
an incredibly short time, 
the finest aviation service 
in the world. This might 
have its nucleus in a volun- 
teer corps of flyers, of which 
Vincent Astor, and Wil- 
liam G. Vanderbilt might 
be intrepid members. In- 
deed, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney already has ordered a 
powerful aeroplane, the 
last word in speed and 
strength, capable of carrying 
several observation officers. 

Our submarine equipment, while not 
at present very extensive or effective, 
could, in a very short time, be made 
the most numerous and most efficient 
in the world. We would undoubtedly 
incorporate in them, all the latest de- 
vices — including even the Fessenden 
oscillator, that ship’s ear for detecting 
the approach of vessels or other sub- 
marines. 

And, we are not lacking in leaders. 
General Leonard Wood is one of the 
ureatest executives and organizers that 
las ever lived. It is highly probable 
that, for intelligence, strategic ability 
and grasp of detail, he more than 
equals any living general. 

And, lastly, we would have the ad- 
vantage of John Hays Hammond, Jr.’s 
two marvelous discoveries, described 
in recent issues of McCiure’s. With 
shore control of radio-guided craft, like 
the Natalia—loaded with high ex- 
plosives and steered, in a zigzag 
course, making accurate aim against it 





impossible — no hostile fleet nor trans- 
ports could approach within the limits 
of radio control. This was conclu- 
sively shown at the recent government 
tests in Gloucester. 

Radio-guide torpedoes, running twen- 
ty-five miles an hour, or hydroplanes, 
flying at forty miles an hour, could be 
directed from the shore against an in- 
vading fleet, and guided unerringly to 
their victims. It would require only 
that one of these craft should find its 
prey, and the most powerful battle- 
ship ever constructed would be sunk 
like a plummet. Also, effective use 
might be found for Mr. Hammond's 
Thermit, which burns a large, neat hole 
through the bottom of the most heavily 
armored ship, merely by being dropped 
on itsdeck. Thermit produces a violent 
combination between oxygen and iron 
oxide with aluminum, which raises the 





ITH undersea ships now building 

for England in the United States, 
and others that are building, and which 
we would seize, we would be in much 
better shape than most people imagine. 
Do you know that our submarine 
works are running night and day on 
work for England which can not be 
delivered until after this war is over? 
Remember this when you imagine, 
if you do, that we are doing nothing 
in the way of preparation. 


W. F. H. 





metallic iron to a temperature of 5400 
degrees — the hottest thing on earth 
except an electric arc. 

Any ship, upon which one of these 
bombs was dropped, would have a 
great hole eaten right down through her 
as expeditiously as a hot knife would 
cut through butter. And in addition, 
the bomb would liberate hydrocyanic 
acid gas— the deadly gas of prussic 
acid — which would wipe out entire 
companies, or ship’s crews. 

America has never yet met defeat. 
And she never will. 

Umberto Sorrentino. 


ICTURING the United States at 

war with a foreign power — Ger- 
many and Japan being the most fre- 
quently mentioned — affords an op- 
portunity for the imagination to hold 
sway as to what this country could do on 
the defensive. It would be practically 
impossible for a foreign nation to plan a 
conquest of America without knowledge 





HE encouragement of hunting throughout 

America, and the almost general use of the 
rifle and shotgun, has resulted in the develop- 
ment of over a million marksmen who to-day can 
outshoot the best that a foreign country could 
put into the field. And such an army, made 
up of men used to the open, could be whipped 


into condition for service at 





of its warlike intentions reaching the 
ears of the State Department. Though 
not generally known, this country 
maintains an efficient ‘underground 
army,” with an arm in every city of 
importance in foreign countries. Few 
are the foreign plots that escape the 
notice of Washington. How this De- 
partment operates, or how it is organ- 
ized, we of the outside world know not; 
sufficient that it does exist, as shown by 
the outcropping of international events 
from time to time. 

But assuming that an invading force 
suddenly appeared off the Atlantic sea- 
board — troop ships, battle cruisers 
and taubes: — the force would have to 
cope with the emergency defense plans 
worked out under the direction of the 
War Department. The invasion of this 
country by a force, either on the Atlan- 
tic coast or on the Pacific side, has been 
considered from every pos- 
sible angle by the Govern- 
ment and moves prepared 
to checkmate it. The Gov- 
ernment is not advertising 
this work. It is classed with 
that done by the “silent 
army” working in the inter- 
ests of peace. 

Yet all things are possi- 
ble in war, and an enemy 
might defeat the best laid 
defensive plans of the Gov- 
ernment. The Atlantic Sea- 
board is one of the hardest 
coast lines in the world to 
guard; an enemy might 
strike with advantage at a 
number of different points. 
A sudden move would find 
the American fleet scattered 
and resistance from this arm 
of the service correspond- 
ingly reduced. New York’s 
water front and the financial 
district would fall an easy 
victim to the long-range 
guns of the battleships. 

But coming right to the 
question of the landing of 
an invading force at New York, the 
initial advantage would be with 
the enemy. The small regular army 
maintained by the Government could 
not hope to check the attack of an 
organized attacking force. But the 
appearance of an invading force off the 
Atlantic seaboard would be the signal 
for the wireless, telephone and _tele- 
graph to spread the alarm faster than 
was ever dreamed of by Paul Revere. 
It would arouse a nation to arms with- 
in an hour’s time. 

An invading general landing at New 
York would undoubtedly plan drives 
to capture the large arsenals, powder 
factories, torpedo works and_ ship- 
building yards scattered throughout 
the New England states, with the idea 
of crippling the Americans and fur- 
nishing supplies for his own force. Yet 
such drives would likely turn out to be 
the same as that of Revolutionary war 
days, when the British sought to take 
the military stores at Concord. The 


short notice. 


G. S. B. 





State Guardsmen would oppose the 
invaders every step of the way, and their 
resistance should enable the removal of 
the more priceless gun and powder- 
making machines to the West via motor 
trucks and special railroad trains. The 
remainder could be destroyed. And the 
West is adequately equipped with 
automobile factories that could easily 
be turned into shops for the making 
of war materials. 

It is always the unexpected that 
figures in a war campaign. In the 
present European struggle little Belgium 
was the stumbling block for Germany. 
In an invasion of America an enemy 
would have to consider Yankee inge- 
nuity. Men like Edison, Wright, and 
others of a like caliber count for much. 

Let actual war once be declared, and 
the greatest instrument of protection 
that any country possesses — the Uni- 
ted States Treasury —- would begin 
working. War-ridden Europe and 
Japan have been taxed for centuries, 
while America was never in a better 
condition financially. A war tax 
would be placed on everything. Money 
thus raised would at once begiu pouring 
in for the national defense. And more 
than one war in the history of the world 
has been won by able financiering. 

Actual invasion of America would 
cause the rest of the world to stop in 
amazement while representatives of all 
nations — making their homes in this 
country — would throw aside racial 
lines and the ties of yesterday to rally 
to the colors. It would also be surprising 
in the drill camps to find how many 
peaceful-looking volunteers would step 
forward and confess to having learned 
the fine points of war under the best 
military leaders of Europe. And one 
must also consider the American 
Legion of Adventurers, men who have 
courted danger in every part of the 
globe — the cowboys and rough riders 
of the West, and the million or more 
farmer boys from all sections of the 
country. It is the latter, particularly, 
who have before this proved their worth 
as soldiers and marksmen. The encour- 
agement of hunting throughout Amer- 
ica, and the almost general use of the 
rifle and shotgun, has resulted in the 
development of over a million marks- 
men who to-day can outshoot the best 
that a foreign country could put in the 
field. And such an army, made up of men 
used to the open, could be whipped into 
condition for service at short notice. 

The superiority of the American 
gunners, both on land and on the sea, 
would-be a big factor in defeating a 
foreign invasion. Yankee Jack Tars 
hold the world’s record for long-dis- 
tance shooting. And what can be done 
at practice can be accomplished in war. 
The American ships would also be 
manned by sailors acknowledged to b« 
the best in the world, and their sea- 
manship would count for considerable 
in a naval battle off the Atlantic coast. 

Summing the situation up, a foreign 
army could possibly land along the 
Atlantic Seaboard and perhaps take 
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the entire East, but the conditions are 
so in favor of this country, that such 
an invasion would be defeated within 
six months. 


George S. Burdick. 


OULD we surrender? Would we 

relinquish what our forefathers 
wrested from England and left to us 
to enjoy? Admit that we are com- 
mercial; grant that we worship the 
Almighty dollar; assume that we are too 
much bent on wealth and luxury — 
but, with all this, no one dare say we 
would surrender. 

I know it is a simple matter to turn 
to my neighbor and loudly proclaim 
that these United States would never 
surrender. The Indians swore that they 
would never be ruled by the white 
man, but they could not stand out 
against the countless bands who ran 
over their lands and took from them 
that which was rightfully theirs. As 
brave as they were, they were no match 
for the numberless crowds of settlers 
who pushed them back and back, until 
they had nothing that could be taken 
from them. 

As regards a nation like Germany, 
we to-day would be in the very same 
position. We have a Navy, but not an 
adequate one; we have an Army, but 
one in name only, for its mobile por- 
tion consists of not more than 30,000, 
and even together with the National 
Guard, we could not muster 200,000. 
These, at best, could be called but half- 
trained troops, for both our regular and 
militia regiments are recruited only 
up to peace strength, viz: 60 men; and 
when they are expanded to a war 
footing, viz: 150 men, the recruits 
almost double the number of trained 
soldiers. 

It would take Germany only a 
month to seize the entire Atlantic 
Coast line. And as practically all our 
factories, which are equipped and able 
to turn out munitions of war, are not 
more than one hundred miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean, our very heart, from a 
military standpoint, would be pierced 
at the first blow. It would take years 
for us to recover; many hard winters 
would be passed by our troops in the 
Rocky Mountains. But ultimately we 
would drive the invader out, and 
finally we would come into our own. 
Great military leaders would arise, as 
they did in ‘61, but great. military 
leaders would be absolutely useless to 
us without an army to lead. To enlist 
a mercenary force of trained Europeans 
would be an impossibility, There are 
no professional soldiers, in that sense 
of the word, to-day. We have passed 
the stage where one fights for pay alone; 
a principle must be involved. 

Edison and other men of science 
would come to our aid, but for every 
man of science this country can pro- 
duce, Germany can produce two. 

The thought of a compromise is as 
odious as the suggestion of surrender. 
All these United States belong to us. 
No one state would have a right to, no 
one state would give up another. What 
we would do in such a crisis is the only 
thing we could do. What we now call 
our Army, namely, the few regulars 
and militiamen we now have, would 
fall back to the mountains, where they 
would drill, drill, drill, as McClellan 
did in 62. In a year, more likely two, 
and probably three, we would be ready 
to attack the mvader; then, so far as 
we were concerned, the war would really 
start. It would be a slow, hard, grinding, 
uphill struggle, but we would win! We 
would have to win! 

No, the question is not what we 
would do, or what we could do, but what 
we should do! It is an idle waste of 


time for us to worry about what we 
would or could do when the crisis 
arrived; the time to worry about that is 
now, when we can do something and 


when we ought to do something. Those 
persons clothed with authority, those 
minds who direct the lives of the rest 
of us, have a duty which they should 
fulfill, but which they are shirking, 
which they are pushing off. Our Army 
should be increased; we should have a 
mobile force of at least 100,000 regulars; 
we should have one-third again as 
many regular officers as would be 
necessary to officer our regular estab- 
lishment; we should have a Federal 
Reserve. The National Guard is good 
enough so far as it goes, but it certainly 
does not go very far. It is an impossi- 
bility for one mind to direct the course 
of as many little armies as there are 
states in the Union, each existing under 
different laws, each regulated by dif- 
ferent rules. There can be no system; 
it is impossible to have a similarity 
among them. 

We want and must have a strong 
centralized Federal National Guard, or, 
to convey my idea more exactly, a 
Federal Reserve. The extra regular 
officers, of whom I have spoken before, 
should be its instructors; the members 
should be paid; they should be com- 
pelled to drill and perform military 
duties twice a week. The Guard, or 
Reserve, should be composed of single 
men, its officers being picked from those 
who have plenty of time outside their 
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it on a firm foundation end to make it a 
part of the community. 

And again, in all schools there should 
be military training, compulsory mili- 
tary training, as important in the Fac- 
ulty’s eye as Latin or some other purely 
Academic subject forced upon the 
students for their mental development. 
Then we would have men on whom we 
could rely; then we would be in a posi- 
tion to say, as we now ought to be able 
to say, we will never surrender! 

Ralph S. Croskey, 
Captain, 3rd fnf., N. G. P. 


CCEPTING the basic facts as- 
sumed by Mr. Moffett in his 
“Conquest of America,” the logical 
sequence of events would be much as he 
has depicted them. The only way to 
prevent the possibility of such an awful 
catastrophe is being shown by patriotic 
editors and publishers who have the 
courage to tell the truth and who are 
enlisting the services of the best thinkers 
and doers in the land to achieve the 
greatest purpose in the world — the 
preservation of the United States of 
America. 

Right now there is much conflict of 
opinion as to what nation is “God’s 
Chosen People.” While the matter is 
in doubt, and causing frightful dispu- 
tations, let us build ships of war, fortify 





SAVING THE NATION 
by 
Cleveland Moffett 


R. MOFFETT is about to answer in his own 
authoritative way the question raised by his 
“Conquest of ,America in 1921.” 

In his previous articles in McClure’s, Mr. Moffett 
has roused the whole country to the peril of invasion 
by an alien host. Choosing Germany as his example, 
he has described the landing of Von Hindenburg’s 
army on Long Island, the vain defense of Brookl 
by Leonard Wood, the capitulation of New York, 
Von Kluck’s sweep through New England, Von 
Hindenburg’s march on Washington, the disastrous 
sea conflict in the Caribbean, the capture of 
Philadelphia, the flight of the government from 
Washington, and the Peace Conference at Mt. Vernon. 

How the nation was saved from shameful sur- 
render, how the great West rallied to save the East, 
how American resourcefulness finally conquered 
German preparédness, how we drove the invaders 
into the sea—that is the big, inspiring story that 
begins in October McClure’s. 





business hours to devote to it, for it 
would be no easy task to be an officer 
in such an organization. It should have 
military courts, whose jurisdiction 
should be broad enough and whose arms 
should be strong enough to compel 
obedience to its orders and decrees. 
Civilian firms should be made to realize 
that if they interfered with its progress 
by discharging their employees because 
of membership in it, they would be 
severely dealt with. The training of 
its members should be one which would 
better fit its graduates for their work in 
after life. All hands should pull to- 
gether to raise its standard, to establish 


and arm! So far it would seem that the 
“‘most favored people,” are the best 
equipped and most carefully prepared for 
war. Perhaps it is part of the scheme 
of existence that those who strive most 
and make the greatest sacrifices for the 
protection of their rights are to be con- 
sidered the most truly righteous. 

It may be taken as a fact that the 
most pious administration in the world 
cannot reasonably expect the Almighty 
to turn aside a hail of shrapnel or 42 
centimeter projectiles. Nations that 
have attempted to shift the burden of 
defense on their Deity have been known 
to lose their country and, not infre- 


quently, their religion. The best way 
to shield the Righteous from the bom- 
bardments of the Unrighteous is to 
have longer range guns and 
armaments in the service of the Right- 
eous. 

Bleating professions of friendship 
never saved any lamb from the wolf. 
Big butting rams are rarely eaten by the 
wolves; and the best shepherds find it 
advantageous to keep a well-trained, 
sharp-fanged dog whose remonstrances 
are heeded by prowlers near the sheep- 
fold. Somehow the gentle, foolish 
little lamb is more enjoyed than re- 
spected. Somehow, also, it seems that 
people lack sympathy with a statesman 
who trusts in words of love; and though 
his gentle professions of tender regard 
for all mankind gush as inexhaustible 
a flow as came from the rock smitten 
by Moses, grave doubts will be enter- 
tained regarding the efficacy of lung- 
power artillery, platitude projectiles 
and the ,, strong armor of self-right- 
eousness. 

If Mr. Moffett can convince the hu- 
man jelly-fish that even jelly-fish thrive 
best when equipped with an efficient 
stinger, his work will not be in vain; if 
he can arouse people to a realization 
that fatuous, maudlin hope is often 
mistaken for optimism, and that infant- 
class Sunday school precepts are in- 
compatible with safety in statecraft, he 
should gain a place in the Calendar of 
Saints. . 

Public opinion can make a war. Let 
public opinion now be aroused to protect 


-us from war by placing the nation be- 


yond fear of attack! By direct petition 
and the ballot our statesmen may be 
made to see that the People are in 
earnest and demand immediate drastic 
action for our national preservation. 

Let our most trustworthy naval 
commanders say just how many new 
super-dreadnoughts, battle-cruisers, tor- 
pedo-boats and submarines we need— 
and then see that our legislators make 
the appropriations. The public will 
gladly stand a tax increase—a new 
“‘war-tax,” if you will call it that, for 
the greatest good of the entire nation. 
However, the money will be given more 
willingly if a few reasonable economies 
are practised, and if our Congress 
refrains from appropriating a few mil- 
lion to dredge Pohick Creek and allows 
the residents at Rattlesnake Peak to be 
without a new granite post-office. 

Let military men show just how big 
a regular army we should have, and 
then let the legislators know they must 
give it to us. 

Dr. Hibben, of Princeton, has the 
right idea when he suggests military 
training in our big colleges and universi- 
ties. Perhaps the overhaberdashed 
college youth may, in time, consider it 
worth while to strive as hard for 
chevrons and shoulder-straps as he 
does now for the privilege of wearing 
multi-colored hat bands and cunning 
near-jewelry pins. If the many thou- 
sands of brilliant students who now 
graduate to overcrowd the ranks of 
the street-car conductors, chauffeurs, 
book-agents and clothing-store or ciga- 
rette advertising models, could be in- 
duced to prepare for the regular army 
—not as officers, of course — great 
good would result. 

We must have a big standing army. 
Citizen soldiers are valuable only when 
they are least like citizens. This war 
has shown how long it takes to make 
civilians into material fit for a modern 
battle front. It is futile to talk of ob- 
taining mercenary soldiers by using 
our “boundless wealth.” Money con- 
siderations do not tempt men to the 
burrowing, digging, crawling career of a 
soldier in a modern conflict. With gas- 
poisoning one of the most popular 
forms of annihilation, heroes may be 
so scarce that it will take conscription 
to get [Continued on page 71] 
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“Now Ive reached the end. I swore, Ki, I would kill you; and I will!” 


PLANTED — by James Oppenheim § 


The Great Woman Detective Outwits Another Crook 


S Mrs. Polly turned the corner and came up 
Manhattan Avenue, she thought she saw a 
face at one of her windows; and she thought 
it was the face of Ray Levine. This was very 

disturbing, especially as it was after midnight, the 
street was deserted, and she was tired. 

Her four-room flat was on the ground floor, and a 
gas-lamp on the pavement before it brightened the 
windows. What she saw was a momentary reflection, 
a gray shadow that assumed the shape of a man’s face 
and then vanished. She may have been mistaken. 

Nevertheless she did not dare pause, but walked on 
to the stoop. Even then, to wait too long would 
inform the intruder that he had been seen. But if 
it was Ray Levine! Her heart gave a bound. Seven 
backward years were bridged, and she and Ray were 
standing near each other in the court-room, and Ray 
was full of bitter contempt. Luckily, he was hand- 
cuffed to an officer. 

“Detective, eh? And catch a man with a kiss? 
Well, Ki, I hate just one thing, and that’s treachery. 
When I get out —so help me—TI'll put a bullet 
through your heart, Mrs. Judas.” 

This was not the usual sort of threat; but the young 
man meant it with all his soul. In spite of her native 
courage, her heart sickened. In a flash, she saw her- 
self in Ray’s big touring car at Niagara Falls, and 






Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


felt his lips close upon hers. She had indeed betrayed 
him with a kiss. She had torn out his story — how 
he had been temporary agent of an express company 
in a Long Island town, and how he had taken thirty 
thousand dollars for Flo, that wicked woman of the 
‘Tenderloin. She had saved him from Flo, only to 
land him in prison. 

“Perhaps he loved you, Ki,” she thought; “per- 
haps you — you loved him a bit. You sickly fool, is 
this the end of it, now?” 

There was one last hope. She looked eagerly up and 
down the empty street. But the houses gazed vacantly 
on the vacant pavements, and in the distance the mist 
floated smotheringly, closing her in, accentuating her 
loneliness. Nevertheless, a plain-clothes man might 
be hidden in some doorway near by; for on this day of 
Ray’s release he would doubtless be shadowed by 
Headquarters. Then, too, the Chief may have remem- 
bered Ray’s threat, in which case the house would 
be well watched. 

She hesitated for a moment. Should she go around 
the corner to the drug store and telephone to Head- 
quarters?, Ray would notice this, and get away; and 
she had no intention of letting him off. Should she, 
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then, take the risk and LO in boldly? To open 
door might easily mean the end. 

She stood there at the foot of the stoop, a woman 
alone, tapping one high-heeled shoe on the stone step 
swinging the silver mesh bag, which was fat with her 
“make-up.” She had spent the evening working alo 
Broadway, and looked and felt the part. Her clea 
blue eyes were brilliant with the drinks she had had 
to take; her cheeks red with rouge; her hat start! 
with its red feathers; and her stout, tightly-laced body 
appareled in vivid blue. 

After the excitement of the evening, she had 
sense of ebb-tide: disgust with herself and her wor! 
that gnawing loneliness she always felt as sh 
turned home to the empty flat; that sense of impend 
ing disaster. 

She shivered, looked quickly up and down 
street again, heard, as it were, the silence of sleep on 
the city; and then, with heart pounding against het 
ribs, walked boldly up the stoop, pushed open t 
outer door, unlocked the inner door, and so entered 
the dark hall. It smelled of the dirty steam-heated 
carpet and the accumulated vapors of several suppers 
She went to her door, listened, and scolded herself: 

“Come, Ki. No worse to go to-night than 
other night. But be a good fellow to the end; be a 
sport, old girl!’”” With that, she slipped the key 
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the lock, and with great care pushed the door open a 
little. Light from the street-lamp outside came in 
broad shafts through the windows, so that the crowded 
room was visible. All looked right: the Morris chair 
beside the center table; the couch in the corner; the 
photographs on the wall. She heard not the smallest 
sound. 

All at once an anger at her own weakness nerved 
her. She flung up her head and walked in, leaving 
the door behind her open. She looked neither to right 
nor left, but went to the crowded mantel, found a 
match-box, and struck a match. That was the cru 
cial moment, as she stood there, illuminated, distinct, 
with the tiny blaze flinging jumping shadows on the 
wall. 

Nothing happened. And a moment later she had 
reached up, and the lamp on the table blazed. Then 
she looked about her. She was alone in the room; but 
the dining-room behind was in darkness, and was 
effectually screened by the tube-bead curtains that 
hung in the doorway in dusty silence. 

Nevertheless she felt that she was a target; and, 
humming under her breath to forget her thoughts, she 
went to the door, shut it tight, the lock clicking, and 
then with swift steps returned to the mantel and 
seized the telephone. . 

“Spring 3100,” she said in a low voice. “Send police 
if they don’t answer quick. ... Yes—vyes.... 
Oh, Headquarters? That you, Croly?” She laughed 
softly. “Yes, this is Mrs. Polly. I’m home... . 
Yes; you're right—it’s about Levine. . . . Good 
enough. Shadowed him, eh? .. . 
Three men? Good!...No, I 
didn’t see the one on the street. 

. » Other in the yard? ... Yes, 
sure, the roof. So you traced him 
to this house. Well, he can’t get 
away, then. I'll call you up. 
Good luck! So long!” 

She set the telephone down, 
and stood a moment, hesitating. 
Then she had a bright idea. 
Again she put the transmitter to 
her lips 

“Murray Hill 7109... . Yes.” 

She waited in silence; and a 
curious thought came to her so 
trivial and absurd, she almost 
laughed aloud. ‘Two nights before 
she had heard mice. She was not 
afraid of mice, but she was of rats; 
and these little fellows made such 
. noise that she concluded they were 
rats. In terror she sat up in her 
bed, and, not knowing what to do 
“meow ” like a cat, 
her voice rising and rising, until 
suddenly she remembered that 


she began to 


others in the house might hear her 
and think she was possessed of a 
devil. 

* Yes,” she thought, with a slight 
shiver; “I'm so scared I've got to 
think of funny things.” 

She felt as if her bods were 
much too large and bullets much 
too small 

Suddenly she pul her lips to the 
transmitter again. 

“T1097 , Yes. Ll want to 
speak to Flo . Oh, that you, 
Kio? This is Kirah Polly. 

I'm home, yes. Flo, 1 want you to 
jump in your clothes and come here 
quik k. ... Yes, here. Ray Le- 
vine is out. . . He is. Now, see 
here, kid; if you don’t do this for 
me, you're done for. Besides, you 
loved the boy, didn’t you, dear? 

Listen. You know, he threat- 
ened to kill me when he got loose. 
Well, Headquarters has shadowed 
him: he’s close by; and only you 
can save him. Come quick, now, 
sweetheart, and catch him before 


he ruins himself. Take him 
away. He wrecked himself for you, 
you know. ... You will? Bless 


your heart, Flo! Take a_ taxi.” 

The room was steeped in brooding silence. The 
lamp burned with a slight purr, as of a cat drows- 
ing; sirens were echoes in the far misty night. Mrs. 
Polly was almost afraid to stir, afraid to hear the rustle 
of her dress. But she carefully pulled the hat-pins 
from her hat, laid the hat on the couch, gave her hair 
a dab or two, and glanced at herself in the mirror. 

““My!”’ she said to herself, “but you look gone, Ki. 
Rouge on snow.” Then slowly she went to the 


Morris chair, sank into it, and folded her hands in 
her lap. 

She was facing the tube-bead curtains, trying with 
her sharp eyes to see what lay behind them. She 
could see nothing. She waited. 

She had the strange sensation of sitting in the elec- 
tric chair and waiting for the annihilating current to be 
turned on — the killing “juice.” Then suddenly the 
shock went through her, and she sat up. There were 
two definite steps; a hand parted the curtains; and 
Levine stepped through. 

Their eyes met. Neither really saw the other — 
they only felt. Yet somewhere in the back of her mind 
Mrs. Polly Was telling herself that he looked old and 
fagged, though his black eyes had lost none of their 
glitter and his black hair was untouched with gray. 
He was fairly tall and wiry; and he looked dangerous. 

He stood; she sat; neither looked away. 

“How did you get én?” she asked under her breath. 

Then, to her amazement, she saw that he did not 
hold a revolver. Somehow, this increased rather than 
allayed her sense of crisis. 

He stepped into the room. 

“You left your door unlatched,”’ he said. 

He had difficulty in speaking. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“You expected me, anyway.” 

“[’m never surprised.” 

“Well,” he muttered, staring hard at her, “I heard 
what you said over the ’phone.”’ 

“What of it?” she questioned, returning his gaze. 





That was the crucial moment, as she stood, illuminated, dis- 
tinct, with the tiny blaze flinging jumping shadows on the wall 


“Nothing of it. What are you sitting there for?” 

“What are you standing there for?” 

“Just be careful what you say, Ki.” 

“And what you do, Ray!” 

She met his eyes again; and the power of her clear 
glance shook him. He looked around the room, mut- 
tering. 

““Where do you keep your gun?” 

“TI don’t need any gun,” she answered very calmly. 
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He sneered. “A detective without a gun!” 

She leaned forward suddenly, and spoke with men- 
acing authority: 

““Now you sit down, Ray! Sit down!” 

He clenched his fists and took a step toward her. 

**Ki,” he burst out, “I stand just so much, and 
then 2 

“You sit!” she added sharply. 

“Well, I won’t sit down.” 

“Do,” she said. “For, when you stand, i can see 
that you tremble like a child —tremble before a 
woman.” 

His dark face grew menacing. He was really hand- 
some; but now there were lines like scars about his 
mouth. 

“Say that again!” he breathed. 

““Why!” she exclaimed. “Do you still love me?” 

He drew back a little, as if she had struck him. 

“Love you?” 

“You're shaking like a custard. Are you a man?” 

“Love — you?” he repeated. Then he sneered. 
“*If I could hate any one worse than I hate you x 

“It’s all the same,” she said. 

“What's the same?” 

“Loving — hating. They bind you to the other 
person. Perhaps you want a drink to steady your- 
self.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You can’t stand still. Why not sit down?” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“TI won't open my mouth again until you do!” She 
sat back complacently. He stared 
at her, and then began walking 
uncertainly about the room. He 
went to the mantel, and toyed 
with some of the papers on it. He 
studied some photographs on the 
wall. Once or twice he came 
toward her, and then withdrew. 

At last he leaned a fist on the 
table and looked at her. 

““What’s your game?”’ he burst 
out. 

She met his glance without a 
quiver. 

They were silent; the room was 
desperately still. 

“Ki,” he began, between his 
teeth, “I say!” 

He stopped. She said nothing. 

““Huh!” he laughed sneeringly. 
** All right!” 

Slowly she rose, and at once he 
became alert. She turned from 
him and went to a corner of the 
room. He followed swiftly. 

“See here.” He raised his voice. 
““What’s this? No signaling, Ki!” 

She stooped swiftly over a chair, 
and drew up a doily with a threaded 
needle sticking through it. She 
turned toward him, smiling, went 
back to her chair, sat down, and 
began to sew. 

He stood behind her, amazed. 

“Just as you want,” he said; 
and there was a new menace in his 
voice. She heard him step away, 
and then draw down the shades of 
the windows. He came back softly, 
and leaned over her. She could 
almost feel his hands closing 
around her throat; but she 
embroidered steadily. 

*“By God!” he burst out. 

A moment later he passed her, 
and sat down on a chair near her. 

She leaned toward him, smiling. 

“Now we can talk.” 

“You wicked devil!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

She smiled at him. 

“Am I so wicked, Ray?” 

There was something so hu- 
manly intimate about this that he 
started. But he stiffened again. 

She went on embroidering, and 
spoke musingly. 

“Flo,” she said, “wa; wicked — 
with those green eyes of hers, and that heaving bosom, 
and the hundred devils in her when the lid was lifted. 
She’s the innocence that drives men mad and de- 
stroys them. She’s as beautiful as ever, and the men 
— crazy as ever.” 

“What do you tell me that for, Ki?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“You loved her once.” 

“T was insane — insane,” 








he muttered angrily. 
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“And — what are you now?” she asked him slowly. 
His nostrils quivered, his breath came quickly. 
“Now,” he said, “I’m an ex-convict — thanks to 
you, Ki.” 

“Thanks to yourself. sit 

“Thanks to you. 

“Thanks to Flo.” 

“To you, I say.” 

“To the law, I say!” 

“Well,” he said, in a trembling, childish voice, “I 
just won’t have this any longer — you rotten 

“Are you crying?” she burst out. 

He bit on his lips, screwed up his face, turned from 
her. 

“You damnable woman, Ill have my revenge on 
vou —I will! Ruined my life. Seven years of hell. 
Can’t you see what you did to me?” 

He choked down a sob and turned toward her swiftly, 
slipping his hand in his jacket pocket. 

Her heart. missed a beat; but she spoke calmly. 

“You never knew how I found you in Niagara, did 
vou, Ray?” 

**What’s that?” he snapped. 

“Tt was fairly clever.” She smiled up at him. 
“You never would have thought of it yourself.” 

“Thought of what?” 

“You see, Ray, all they gave me was your photo- 
graph, and the rumor that you were in Niagara. So, 
when I got off the train, I made for the line-up of chauf- 
feurs. And I said to them that my younger brother 
had come into a large fortune, and I was afraid he was 
hlowing it in on some woman, Had they seen a young 
man around, answering to description, who was making 
the coin spin? I went down the line. It was no, 
until I came to a private car. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘that 
must be the man. He bought a car yesterday — a big 
black shining touring car. He'll be hanging out in 
Piddy’s Inn.” So he took me to you.” 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

‘And in cold blood you went ahead?” 

“How else should a detective go ahead?” 

“Yes! But to make love to me — to take advan- 
tage of being a woman!” 

“You took advantage of being temporary agent, 
and unbonded.” 

“Yes. But to play with love!” 

How about Flo?” 

He sat silent. Her voice lowered: 

“You got out this morning, didn’t you, son?” 

“Son!” he sneered, “‘That’s not what you called 
me then,” 

“What did I call you then?” 

His face darkened. 

“T suppose you don’t remember!” 

“It’s seven years ago.” 

“So, you didn’t even care for me. It was all acting!” 
He shut his eyes, clenching his fists, breathing between 
his teeth. He seemed to hate himself. “First one 
woman ruined me, then another. But I learned one 
thing in prison.” 

“What was that?” 

He rose slowly, his hand in his pocket, and took a 
step toward her. 

* Revenge.” 

She met his gaze. 

“Sit down, Ray.” 

“Not for a minute,”’ he answered. 

She spoke scornfully: 

“Do you think I'm afraid to die?” 

“Who's talking about dying?”’ he mumbled. 

“Then take your hand out of your pocket.” 

“Not till I get ready to.” 

She bent her head and began to embroider again. 

*What’s that?” she murmured. 

“What's what?” 

* Will you please open the hall door,” 
ce if anyone is outside?” 

“Open it yourself,” he breathed. 

She started to put down her sewing. 

“No, you don’t!” he cried. “You are clever — by 
ueaven, you are. Let him stay in the hall. You 
ha’n’t budge, nor I.” 

She looked up at him frankly. 

~ Ray,” she said, “do be reasonable with me. You 
know well enough that you were guilty, and that it was 
uy job to get the evidence and convict you. What, 
int heaven’s name, could I have done? What would 
ou have done in my place?” 

“You made love to me,” he said. 

“Are you a man, Ray?” she asked quickly. “To 
ay a woman made love to you!” 
~ Women like you and Flo do, 
NL : 

“Yes, to womanish men.” 

“ Womanish!” 

_ “Yes. I think you are woman- 
ish,” she answered lathe “Now, 
like a woman, you come crying 





she said, “and 


Fair Daughter.” 


around here, and want revenge because I made love 
to you.” 

He began to pace up and down nervously, pausing 
now and then to look at her. 

“But you did ruin me!” 
blood.” 

“Not so very cold.” 

He stopped. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sit down and I'll tell you, Ray.” 

He obeyed her, and sat again in the chair near 
rer. 

“Ray,” she said softly, “when I went after you 
seven years ago, my husband had deserted me three 
years before, at the time my boy died. I was lonesome 
as a bell-buoy at sea. I was frozen in on myself. But 
I feel that way now,” she murmured, “and that’s why 
it never matters to me whether I die or not. Perhaps 
you think it easy for a woman to be a detective, and 
live in the under-world without being part of it, and 
not be respectable enough to have friends of the real 
sort. That was the way I felt when I found you. 
Then you loved me; and it seemed to me as if I had 
found something.” 

Color mounted to his cheeks. 

“You did care for me, Ki?” he whispered. 

“T did, Ray.” 

He leaned toward her. 

“Ki, you honestly cared? Loved?” 

“Tf you call it love,” she said weakly. 

“But you cared?” 

She smiled, her eyes wistful with tears. 

“T'm an old fool,” she muttered, wiping her eyes with 
the doily. ‘You see, when a woman’s my age, and 
nothing to love, she just naturally fastens on every 
ownerless dog and becomes its mother. And when 
I found you up there, young and handsome, and blow- 
ing your life to bits — well 

“Well, what?” he asked softly. 

“T felt like a mother to you.” 

He sat up. 

“Like a mother! But I loved you, because you were 
a woman, not a mother to me!” 

“Not so fast!” she said. “‘Remember the day we 
sat out watching the Falls, up there on the rocks, alone 
with sky and water?” 

“What day?” 

“The day you told me everything.” 

He shivered. 

“Well, what of it?” 

**Remember what you said to me?” 

“What did I say to you?” 

“You said I reminded you of your mother, the only 
woman you had ever really loved ——” 

He stared at her. 

“T said that?” 

“Tea, 

*But I didn’t mean I wanted you to be a mother 
to me. I loved you.” 

“What could come of it?” she pleaded. 
I’m more than twelve years older than you.” 

“*What’s twelve years?” 

She smiled. 

“You're the same as ever.” 

He shuddered. 

“The same! Yes, with seven years of hell branded 
on me.” 

A vein on his forehead stood out; 
returned to his eyes. 

“You're playing with me again,” he muttered. 
“But I won't take any more of it! I bet you'd make 
love to me now to get the best of me.” 

“You think that, Ray?” 

“You did it once; you would do it again.” 

*Ah, no,” she sighed. ‘You see, I didn’t play at 
then. I did care.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I'm too old; I’m past all that.” 

“You're not. Your eyes are as bright as ever.” 
**My husband may still be living.” 

“What do I care?” 

““Can’t we be friends, Ray? Really, now, I've often 
thought of you these past years, and wished it might 
have been different. Come, let’s make the best of it. 
Perhaps I can put you on your feet again.” 

“How?” he sneered. 

** Well,” she said, “you've learned a lot in jail.” 

“A lot!” he said bitterly. “A lot about crime and 
Vv ic e. 

“Just what I meant. 


he cried. “And in cold 





“Ray, 


a dangerous light 


ae 


You see, I might get you in 





Another exciting Kirah Polly story is coming soon—“ One 
Mr. Oppenheim has created a real charac- 
ter—a woman with brains and heart, sense and sentiment. 
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on the police department — secret service work. I 
think you could do it.” 

“With my record!” 

“Tt was a youthful error. They know that.” 

“T paid pretty heavily for my youthful error!” 

“Come,” she said, ““make the hest of it. You look 
tired out, Ray — pale and worn. And all this strain. 
And this silly revenge business. Come, let me get you 
some supper, and we'll celebrate your new life. A new 
start, to-night!” 

He sat musing, and sighed. Then he rose wearil) 
and began to pace around. Suddenly he looked at her 
suspiciously, and came toward her, leaning against the 
table. He spoke hoarsely, shaking with a new gust 
of emotion. 

“Ki, what in the name of twenty hells are you trying 
to do?” 

She looked at him. 

“What are you trying to do?” 

“By God, I'm a fool with women. I was fooled 
twice, and I’ve paid for it with seven years of being 
shut in; seven years of being dead; seven years of 
scheming how I could get revenge on you. You said 
you cared for me. You cared for me so much that you 
sent me to prison!” 

He leaned nearer; his voice rose. 

““Now I’ve reached the end. I swore, Ki, I would 
kill you, and I will!” 

“IT had to send you to prison,”’ she murmured. 

“Had to!” 

“For your own sake.” 

“How?” 

“To save you from your own folly — yes, and from 
Flo.” 

“Yes,” he snapped; “from Flo!” 

“Now, see here, Ray,” she said sharply. ‘‘ What 
would have become of you if you had gone on running 
wild? You, with your crazy nature! And women could 
twist you around their little fingers! Why, you would 
have destroyed yourself in dissipation. Isn’t that so?”’ 

“Maybe,” he growled. 

“Think,” she said, “of taking thirty thousand dollars 
for a woman; and then the reckless speed with which 
you spent it! Perhaps you forget what you said when 
I turned you over to the police.” 

“What did I say?” 

She smiled. 

“You said, ‘Thank God, it’s over.’”’ 

There was a pause. He sat down again. 

““Ah, now, Ray,” she said, “come! I did struggle 
with myself over you. I did care for you. But, if 
you had been my own son, it might have seemed best 
for you to pay up — to be shut away until you grew to 
know better. Why not make the best of it?” 

“But you making love to me —” he began again. 

“And you loving Flo.” 

“T never did.” 

*“Not love? What, then? She was like a madness 
in your blood, even when you were with me. I think 
you still love her.” 

He breathed hard, looking down on the floor. 

““She was a — a snake!” 

“But beautiful.” 

“Not so beautiful. But that long, twisting neck of 
hers — and those green eyes —and her laughing at 
me, and never letting me alone 

**Never letting you alone?” 

“Yes; never taking no for answer, but coming around, 
dogging me about, making scenes, quarreling, tempt- 
ing — and then whispering, ‘I am nice, Ray, don’t 
you think so?’ ‘You do care for me, after all, don’t 
you?’ And her damned innocence 

“That fooled you, like the rest!” 
smiling. 

““How did I know? She going around talking like 
a saint, and then making love like a hurricane — strug- 
gling, fighting — It was like hugging a volcano.” 

“Often think of her?” 

He looked away. 

“T hate to think of her.” 

“You love to think of her. You love that madness 
in your blood, don’t you? You love to feel wild.” 

“She destroyed me. I was a decent fellow until 
Flo came.” 

“Yes; she went around the world, breaking men. 
A curious business. But she’s changed, Ray.’ 

He looked up, interested. 

“How, changed?” 

“Well, your going to prison for her. It made a 
different woman of her. It subdued her, scared 
her. I think she loved you, 
Ray.” 

He stared at her. 

“Did she?” he asked, like a wist- 
ful child. 

She smiled. 

“TI think she really did. So 
if she comes [Continued on page 86} 








said Mrs. Polly, 
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The Undoing of Stonewall Jackson Bug 


Not Exactly a Temperance Yarn, and Yet — 


N the days before the hydrant- 
headed spectre of Prohibition 
reared its head in the Sunny 
South I had this tale from a true Kentucky gentle- 

man. Ashe gave it to me, so, reader, do I give it to you: 

“Yes, suh, to this good day Colonel Bud Crittenden 
ain't never fergot that time he made the mistake about 
Stony Bugg and the Bear Grass County man. It learnt 
him a lesson, though. It learnt him 
that the deceivingest pusson on earth, 
when it comes to seeping up licker, is 
a little feller with his eyes fur apart 
and one of these here excitable 
Adamses’ apples. 

“Speaking about it afterwards to a 
passel of boys over in the swopping 
ring, he said the experience, while 
dissapinting at the time, was worth 
a right smart to him subsequent. 
Previous to that time he said he 
was in error regarding the amount 
of licker a litthke man, with them 
peculiarities of features I just 
mentioned, could chamber at one 
setting. 

“Said he knowed some of the 
derndest, keenest gunfighters in the 
state was littl men and hed 
always acknowledged that spare- 
built, narrer-waisted men made the 
best hands driving trotting hawses; 
but he didn’t know, not until then, 
that they was so gifted in the 
matter of putting away sweet’ning 
drams. 

“It happened the time we all was 
up at Frankfort nomernating a Clerk of the Court 
of Appeals. There'd been a deadlock for nigh on to 
three days. The up-state delegates was all solid for 
old General Marcellus Brutus Hightower of Limestone 
County, and our fellers to a man was pledged to Major 
Zach Taylor Simms, of Pennroyal. 

“Ballot after ballot it stood the same way — fifty- 
three to fifty-three. Then on the mawning of the 
third day one of their deligates from the mountains 
was called home suddenly by a message saying a 
misunderstanding had come up with a neighboring 
fambly and two of his boys was shot up consid’rable. 


He was cough- 
ing fit to kill 
hisse’f 


Jest then we heard a 
kind of to-do outside, 
doah flew 
open and something 
rolled in and flattened 

out in the main aisle - —————— Sa 


and the 
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“The convention 
had voted the first 
day not to recognize 
no proxies for absentees, and so, having one vote 
the advantage, we was beginning to feel like 
winners, when just then Breck Calloway from 
McCorkin County, he up and taken the cramps the 
worst way. For a spell it shore looked like he was 
going to be cholera-morbussed. 
Breck started in for luxuries in the 
line of vittles soon as he hit town, 
and between votes he kept filling 
hisself up on fried catfeesh and 
red bananas and pickled pigs’ 
feet and gum drops and cove 
eyesters and cocoanut out of the 
shell and ice cream and sardines 
— greasy minners, Breck called 
*em — and aig-kisses and a whole 
lot of them kind of knick-knacks. 

“That mout not a-bothered 
him so much if he hadn’t switched 
from straight licker and taken on 
consid’able many drinks of this 
here new-fangled stuff called 
creamy de mint— green stuff 
like what you see in a big bottle 
in a drug store winder with a 
light behind it. By the middle of 
the third day Breck was 
trying to walk on his 
hands. He had a figger 
like one of them Mys- 
tic Mazes. ’Course, ali 
kinked up that way, he 
warn’t fitten for a deli- 
gate, and Colonel Bud Crittenden had to ship 
him home. 

“*T heard tell afterwards that going back on 
the steam cars the conductor told Breck 
he didn’t care if he was a contortionist, he 
couldn’t practise none of his didoes on that 
there train. 

**So there we was, each side shy one vote and 
still tied — 52 and 52. And at dinner time the 
convention taken a recess until ha’f past three 
in the evening with the understanding that 
we'd vote again at foah o’clock. 

“Jest as soon as our fellers had got a drink 
or two and a snack to eat, Colonel Bud Crit- 
tenden, he called a caucus, him being not 
only manager of Major Zach Taylor Simms’ 
campaign but likewise chairman of the district com- 
mittee. Colonel Bud rapped for order and made 
a speech. He said the paramountest issue was how 
to nominate Major Simms on that there next ballot. 
Said they’d done trying buying off members of the 
opposition and other regular methods without no 






success whatsomever. Said the Chair would now 
be glad to hear suggestions from any gen’elman 
present. 


‘So Morg Poindexter he got up and moved the 
Chair to appoint a committee of one or more to 
shoot up some deligate or, if desired, deligates, in the 
other crowd. But the Colonel said no. We wuz in 
a strange town, fur removed from the time-honored 
institutions of home, and the police mout be hosstile. 
Customs differed in different towns. Whil’st shoot- 
ing up of a man for purely political purposes mout 
be accepted as necessary and proper in one place; 
then agin it mout lead to trouble, sich as lawsuits, 





Burnett, he fell into the trap, not 
apparently suspicioning nothing 
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in another. 
And so on. 

“Morg he 
got up again 
and said how 
he recognized 
the wisdom of 
the Chair’s re- 
marks, Then 
he moved to 
amend his mo- 
tion by substi- 
tuting the 
word ‘kidnap- 
ping’ for 
‘shooting up.’ 
Said as a general proposition he favored shooting up, 
not being familiar with kidnapping; in fact not knowing 
none of the rules, but was willing to try kidnapping as 
an experiment. But Colonel Bud ’peared to be even 
more dead set, ef possible, agin kidnapping than agin 
shooting. He advanced the thought that shooting was 
recognized as necessary under proper conditions and 
safeguards, ever’where, but that kidnapping was looked 
on as hordering on the criminal even in the case of a 
child. How much more so, then, in the case of a growed- 
up, adult man and Dimocrat? 

““Nobody couldn’t think of nothing else then, but 
Colonel Bud ‘lowed we was bleeged to do something. 
There warn’t no telling, 
he said, when another one 
of our deligates would get 
to craving dainties and 
gormandize hisself with a 
lot of them fancy vittles 
the same as Breck Callo- 
way had done, and go 
home all quiled up like a 
blue racer in a pa’tridge 
nest. Finally Colonel 
Bud he said he had a sug- 
gestion to advance his 
ownse’f, and we all set up 
and taken notice, knowing 
there wasn’t no astuter 
political leader in the 
State and maybe none so 
astuted. 

“Colonel Bud he said 
he was shamed to admit 
that the scheme hadn’t 
suggested itself to him or 
ary other gen’elman present before now — it was so 
plum doggone simple. 

““*We got mighty nigh three hours yet,’ says Colonel 
Bud, ‘and enduring of that time all we got to do is to 
get one of them Hightower deligates deef, dumb and 
blind drunk — so drunk he won’t never git back to 
answer roll-call; and if he does, won’t know his own 
name if he heered it. We will simply appint a commit- 
tee of one, composed of some gen’elman from amongst 
our midst of acknowledged capacity and experience, to 
accomplish this here undertaking, and likewise also 
at the same time we will pick out some accessible deli- 
gate in the opposition and commission said committee 
of one to put said opposition deligate out of commission 
by means of social conversation and licker between the 
present time and the hour of 4 P.M. By so doing vic- 
tory will perch on our banners, and there can’t be no 
claim of underhand work or fraud from the other side. 
It’ll all be according to the ethics made and purvided 
in such emergencies.’ 

“Right off everybody seen Colonel Bud had the right 
idee, and he put the suggestion in the form of a motion 
and it carried unanimous. Colonel Bud stated that it 
now devolved upon the caucus to name the committec 
of one. And of course we all said that Colonel Bud was 
the very man for the place hisse’f; there wasn’t none 
of us qualified like him for sich a job. Everybody was 
bound to admit that. But Colonel 
Bud said much as he appreciated the 
honor and high value his colleagues 
put on his humble abilities, he must, 
purforce, sacrifice pussonal ambition 


Replying to his venerable friend and 
neighbor he would say the Squire 
was talking like a plain derned fool 
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in the intrusts of his esteemed friend, Major Zach 
Taylor Simms. As manager of the campaign he must 
remain right there on the ground to see which way the 
cat was going to jump — and be ready to jump with 
her. So, if the caucus would kindly indulge him for 
one moment moah he would nominate for the post of 
honor and responsibility as noble a Dimocrat, as true 
a Kintuckian and as chivalrous a gen’elman as ever 
wore hair. And with all the requisited qualifications 
and gifts, too. 

““Needless to state he referred to that sterling leader 
of Fulman County’s faithful cohorts, Captain Stonewall 
Jackson Bugg, Esquire. 

‘And so everybody voted for Stony. We knowed of 
course that while Stony Bugg had both talents and 
education he warn’t no sich genius as Colonel Bud 
Crittenden when it came to storing away licker; yet 
so far as the rec-ord showed he never had been water- 
looed by anybody. And we couldn’t ask no more than 
that. Stony was all hoped up and proud at being 
selected. 

“Then there came up the question of picking out the 
party of the second part, as Colonel Bud said he would 
call him for short. Colonel Bud said he felt the proper 
object for treatment, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt, was that there Mr. Wash Burnett, of Bear 
Grass. 

“He believed the caucus would ricolect this here 
Burnett gen’elman referred to by the Chair. And 
when he described him we all done so, owing to his 
onusual appearance. He wus a little teeny feller, 
rising of five feet tall, with a cough that unbuttoned his 
vest about every three minutes. He had eyes ’way 
round on the side of his head like a grasshopper and the 
blamest, busiest, biggest, scariest, nervousest Adamses’ 
apple I ever see. It "peared like it tried to beat his 
brains out every time he taken a swaller of licker — 
or even water. 

* Right there cld Squire Buck Throckmorton objected 
to the selection of Mr. Wash Burnett. Near as I can 
recall here’s what Squire says: 

“*You all air suttenly fixing to 
make a monstrous big mistake. I’ve 
give a heap of study in my time to 
this question of licker drams. I have 
observed that when you combine in 
a gen’elman them two features jest 
mentioned —a Adamses’ apple that’s 
always running up and down like 
a cat squirrel on a snag, and eyes 
away ‘round yonder so’s he can see 
both ways at once without moving 
his head — you’ve got a gen’elman 
that’s specially created to store away 
licker. 

“*T don’t care ef your Bear 
Grass County man is so _ short- 
waisted he can use his hip pockets 
for year-muffs in the winter time. 
Concede, if you will, that every time 
he coughs it shakes the enamel off’n 
his teeth. The pint remains, I repeat, 
my feller citizens, that there ain’t no 
licker ever distilled can throw him 
with them there eyes and that there 
Adamses’ apple. You gen’elmen ’d a 
sight better pick out some big feller 
which his eyes is bunched up close 
together like the yallers in a double . 
yolk aig and which his Adamses’ apple is compara- 
tively stationary.” 

“But Colonel Bud, he wouldn’t listen. Maybe he 
was kinder jealous at seeing old Squire Buck Throck- 
morton setting hisse’f up as a jedge of human nature 
that away. Even the greatest of us air but mortal, and 


I reckon Colonel Bud wouldn’t admit that anybody 
could outdo him reading character offhand, and he 
taken the floor agin. Replying to his venerable friend 
and neighbor, he would say that the Squire was talking 
like a plain derned fool. Continuing he would add that 
it didn’t make no difference if both eyes was riding the 
bridge of the nose side-saddle, or if they was crowding 
the years for position. 

“*Now, as to the Adamses’ apple, which he would 
consider next in this brief reply,’ he went on to explain, 
‘Science teached us that the Adamses’ apple didn’t have 
no regular functions to speak of, and what few it did 
have bore no relation to the consumption of licker in 
the reg’lar and customary manner, viz., to-wit, by swal- 
lowing of the same from demijohn, dipper, tumbler or 
gourd. The Adamses’ apple was but a natchel orna- 
ment nestling at the base of the chin whiskers. He 
asked if any gen’elman in the sound of his voice ever 
see a boulder on the side of a dreen, onlessen it was 
covered, in whole or in part, by vines? The same wise 
provision of Nature was to be observed in the Adamses’ 
apple, it being, ef he mout be pardoned for using such 
a figger of speech, at sich a time, the bowlder, and the 
chin whiskers, the vine. 

“**Tt’s the size that counts,’ said Colonel Bud Critten- 
den. ‘It natchelly stands to reason that a big scaf- 
folded-up man like Stony Bugg can chamber more 
licker than a little runt like that there Burnett. Why, 
he could do it if Burnett was spangled all over with 
Adamses’ apples and all of them palpitating like 
skeered lizards. He could do it if Burnett’s eyes were 
so fur apart he was cross-eyed behind. Besides, this 
here Burnett is a mountaineering gen’elman, and I 
mistrust not, he’s been educated altogether on white 
moonshine licker fresh out of the still. When red 
licker, with some age behind it, takes holt of his abbre- 
viated vitals he’s shore going to wilt and wilt sudden 
and complete. 

***Red licker, say about fourteen year old, is mighty 
deceivin’ to a mountaineer. It tastes so smooth 
he forgets that it’s strong enough to take off warts.’ 





Course, all kinked up that way, he warn’t fitten for a deligate 


“Well, suzz, that argument fetched us and we all 
coincided; all but Squire Buck Throckmorton, who 
still looked mighty dubiousome. Anyway, Stony 
Bugg, he went out and found this here Mister Wash 
Burnett and invited him to see if there was anything 


. left in the bar; and Burnett, he fell-into the trap. not 
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apparently suspicioning nothing, and said he didn’t 
care if he did. So they sashayed off together t' wards 
the nighest grocery arm in arm. 

“Being puffectly easy in our minds, we all went back 
to the convention hail *bout half past two. The Forks 
of Elkhorn William Jinnings Bryan and Silver Cornet 
Band was there and give a concert, playin ‘Dixie’ 
foah times and ‘Old Kentucky Home’ five. And 
Senator Joe Blackburn spoke three or foah times. | 
never before heard Republicans called out of their name 
like he done it. Senator Joe Blackburn shore proved 
hisse’f a statesman that day. 

“Well, it got on t’wards half past three, and while 
we warn't noways uneasy we taken to wishing that 
Stony Bugg would report back. At ten minutes befoah 
foah there warn’t no signs of Stony Bugg. At 
five. minutes befoah foah our fellers was gettin’ 
shore nuff worried, and jest then the doah opened 
and in come that there little Wash Burnett — alone! 
He was coughing fit to kill hisse’f. His Adamses’ 
apple was sticking out like a guinney egg, and 
making about eighteen reverlutions to the second, 
and them fur-apart eyes of his’n was the glassiest 
I ever seen, but it was him all right. He stopped 
jest inside the hall and turned up his pants at 
the bottom and stepped high over a shadder on tlhe 
floor. But he warn’t too fur gone to walk. Nor he 
warn’t too fur gone to vote. 

“**Fore we could more’n ketch our breaths the chair- 
man called for a ballot and they taken it, and General 
Hightower was nominated — 52 to 51 — Captain Stone- 
wall J. Bugg being rec-orded by the secretary as absent 
and not voting. And while the up-state fellers was 
carrying on and yelling and swapping cheers with 
one another, our fellers sat there jest dumfoundered. 
Colonel Bud Crittenden, he was the first one to 





speak. 
“**Major Simms being beat ain’t the wust of it,’ he 
says. ‘Our committee on irrigation is deceased. The 


solemn and sorryful duty devolves upon us, his associ- 
ates, to go send a dispatch to Mrs. Stony Bugg and fam- 
bly informing them that they air 
widows. Stony, he must have choked 
hisse’f to death on some free bar- 
room vittles, or else he got run over 
by a hawse and waggin. Otherwise 
he’d a’been* here as arranged, and 
that there little human wart of a 
Wash Burnett would be spraddled 
out on the floor, face-down, right this 
very minute, a’trying to swim out 
of some licker store dog fashion.’ 

“But jest then we heard a 
kind of to-do outside, and the doah 
flew open and something rolled in 
and flattened out in the main aisle. 
Would you believe me, it was 
Stony Bugg, more puffectly dis- 
guised in licker than I ever expected 
to see. 

“Two of us grabbed holt of him 
by the arms and pulled him up on 
his feet. He opened his eyes kind 
of dazed-like and looked around. 
Colonel Bud, he done the talking. 

***Stony,’ he says, not angry but 
real pitiful, in his tones, ‘Stony, 
why the name of Gawd didn’t you 
git him drunk?’ 

“Stony, he sort of studied a minute. Then he 
says, slow and deliberate and thick: 

“*Drunk? Why, boys, I gozzom so drunk f couldn't 
see ‘him.’ 

“And as we came on home, we all had to admit you 
couldn’t git a man no drunker than that, and live.” 


Every Sunday in the Year—by Dr. Frank Crane 


you do not believe in the unspoilable goodness of 
humanity, go and stand among the crowd waiting 
outside the gates of an insane asylum on visiting-day. 
\t a certain state hospital for the insane, more 
than a thousand persons every Sunday afternoon go 
‘o see their relatives or friends who are patients within. 
E\eryone is burdened with bundles and valises con- 
taining all manner of things for comfort and luxury. 
hey carry flowers and fruits, especially prepared 
(lishes of good things, clothing, shoes and hats. 
‘ it is the Christmas spirit at work every Sunday in 
ie Year. 
More than ninety per cent. of the throng belong to 
the poorer classes. All nations, colors and creeds are 
represented. There are men, women and little chil- 


dren. One man tells me in the most matter-of-fact 
way that he has been making this visit for eighteen 
years to see a friend. Another has gone to see 
his wife regularly for eight years, sometimes bring- 
ing their children. Two women, sisters, married, 
have met there for seven years to call upon their 
mother. . 

There is no parade of gifts, no expectancy of reward 
or return. In many cases the visitor is not recognized 
by the patient. It makes no difference. 

It seems to me one of the purest outgushings of love, 
unpolluted by selfishness. 

A study of the faces of the crowd reveals a sublime 
phase of humanity. There is no outbreak of grief, only 
a hervic acceptance of the situation. 


which is worse than sharp calamity, or even the grave 


These people are denied the merciful benumbing of 
violent sorrow which comes in the presence of death 
or the intense agony of disease. They have reached 
a zone of woe that is sidereal in its stillness and 
beauty. 

To them there is no balm in Gilead; often no hope 
for restoration. In them love is triumphant over that 





over the shattered mind — over the life which is living 
death. 

O beautiful and majestic humanity! How wonderful 
is the simplest of your expressions! How greater 
than all the vaunted acts of dramatic heroism is 
the divinity you show in the unconscious nobility 
with which you udjust yourselves to life’s tragedies! 
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“K”’— by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


AX’S injury had been produc- 

tive of good in one way. It 

had brought the two brothers 

closer together. In the mornings Max was 
restless until Doctor Ed arrived. When he came, he 
brought books in the shabby bag — his beloved Burns, 
although he needed no book for that, the “Pickwick 
Papers,’ Renan’s Lives of the Disciples. Very often 
Max would doze off; but at the cessation of Doctor 
Ed's sonorous voice the sick man would stir fretfully 
and demand more. But, because he listened to every- 
thing without discrimination, the older man came to 
the conclusion that it was the companionship thet 
counted. It pleased him vastly. It reminded him of 
Max's boyhood, when he had read to Max at night. 
For once in the last dozen years, he needed him. 

“Go on, Ed. What in blazes makes you stop every 
five minutes?”” Max protested, one day. 

Doctor Ed, who had only stopped to bite off the end 
of a stogy to hold in his cheek, picked up his book in a 
hurry, and eyed the invalid over it. 

“Stop bullying. Ill read when I'm ready. 
you any idea what I'm reading?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, haven't. For ten minutes I’ve been reading 
across both pages!” 

Max laughed and suddenly put out his hand. Dem- 
onstrations of affection were so rare with him that for 
a moment Doctor Ed was puzzied. Then, rather sheep- 
ishly, he took it. 

“When I get out,” Max said, “we'll have to go out 
to the White Springs again and have supper.” 

That was all; but Ed understood. 

Morning and evening Sidney went to Max’s room. 
In the morning she only smiled at him from the door- 
way. In the evening she went to him after prayers. 
She was allowed an hour with him then. 

The shooting had been a closed book between them. 
At first, when he began to recover, he tried to talk to 
her about it. But she refused to listen. She was very 
gentle with him, but very firm. 

“IT know-how it happened, Max,” she said — “about 
Joe's mistake and all that. The rest can wait until you 
are much better.” 

If there had been any change in her manner to him, 
he would not have submitted so easily, probably. But 
she was as tender as ever, unfailingly patient, prompt 
to come to him and slow to leave. After a time he be- 
gan to dread reopening the subject. She seemed so 
effectually to have closed it. Carlotta was gone. And, 
after all, what good could he do his cause by pleading 
it? The fact was there, and Sidney knew it. 

On the day when K. had told Max his reason for 
giving up his work, Max was allowed out of bed for the 
first time. It was a great day. A box of red roses came 
that day from the girl who had refused him a year or 
He viewed them with a carelessness that 


Have 


more ago, 
was half assumed. 

The news had traveled to the Street that that day 
he was to get up. Early that morning the doorkeeper 
had opened the door toa gentleman who did not speak, 
but who handed in a bunch of early chrysanthemums 
and proceeded to write, on a pad he drew from his 
por ket: 

“From Mrs. McKee’s family and guests, with their 
congratulations on your recovery, and their hope that 
they will see you again soon. If their ends are clipped 
every day and they are placed in ammonia water, they 
will last indefinitely.” 

Sidney spent her hour with Max that evening as 
usual. His big chair had been drawn close to a window, 
and she found hina there, looking out. She kissed him. 
But this time, instead of letting her draw away, he 
put out his arms and caught her to him. 

“Are you glad?” 

“Very glad, indeed,” she said soberly. 

“Then smile at me. You don’t smile any more. 
You ought to smile; your mouth re 

“Tam almost always tired; that’s all, Max.” 

She eved him bravely. 

“Aren't you going to let me make love to you at all? 
You get away beyond my reach.” 

“I was looking for the paper to read to you.” 

A sudden suspicion flamed in his eyes. 

“Sidney.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You don’t like me to touch you any more. Come 
here where I can see you.” 

The fear of agitating him brought her quickly. For 
« moment he was appeased. 

“That's more like it. How lovely you are, Sidney!” 
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He lifted first one hand and then the other to his lips. 
“Are you ever going to forgive me?” 

“Tf you mean about Carlotta, I forgave that long 

ago.” ’ 
He was almost boyishly relieved. What a wonder 
she was! So lovely, and so sane. Many a woman would 
have held that over him for years — not that he had 
done anything really wrong on that nightmare excur- 
sion. But so many women are exigent about promises. 

“When are you going to marry me?” 

“We needn't discuss that to-night, Max.” 

“T want you so very much. I don’t want to wait, 
dear. Let me tell Ed that you will marry me soon. 
Then, when I go away, I'll take you with me.” 

“Can't we talk things over when you are stronger?” 

Her tone caught his attention, turned him a little 
white. He faced her to the window, so that the light 
fell full on her. 

“What things? What do you mean?” 

He had forced her hand. She had meant to wait. 
But, with his keen eyes on her, she could not dissemble. 

“T am going to make you very unhappy for a little 
while.” 

“Well?” 

“T’ve had a lot of time to think. If you had really 
wanted me, Max a 

““My God, of course I want you!” 

“Tt isn’t that I am angry. I am not even jealous. 
I was at first. It isn’t that. It’s hard to make you 
understand. I think you care for me xg 

“T love you. I swear I never loved any other woman 
as I love you.” 








UDDENLY he remembered that he had also sworn 
to put Carlotta out of his life. He knew that 
Sidney remembered, too; but she gave no sign. 

“Perhaps that’s true. You might go on caring for 
me. Sometimes I think you would. But there would 
always be other women, Max. You're like that. Per- 
haps you can’t help it.” 

“Tf you loved me you could do anything with me.” 
He was half sullen. 

By the way her color leaped, he knew he had struck 
fire. All his conjectures as to how Sidney would take 
the knowledge of his entanglement with Carlotta had 
been founded on one major premise — that she loved 
him. The mere suspicion made him gasp. 

“But, good heavens, Sidney. You do care for me, 
don’t you?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t, Max; not enough.” 

She tried to explain, rather pitifully. After one look 
at his face, she spoke to the window. 

“I'm so wretched about it. I thought I cared. To 
me you were the best and greatest man that ever lived. 
I — when I said my prayers, I— But that doesn’t 
matter. You were a sort of god to me. When the 
Lamb — that’s one of the internes, you know — nick- 
named you the Little Tin God, I was angry. You could 
never be anything little to me, or do anything that 
wasn’t big. Do you see?” 

He groaned under his breath. 

“No man could live up to that, Sidney.” 

“No, I see that now. But that’s the way I cared. 
Now I know that I didn’t care for you, really, at all. 
I built up ay idol and worshiped it. I always saw you 
through a sort of haze. You were operating, with 
everybody standing by, saying how wonderful it was. 
Or you were coming to the wards, and everything was 
excitement, getting ready for you. I blame myself ter- 
ribly. But you see, don’t you? It isn’t that I think 
you are wicked. It’s just that I never loved the real 
you, because I never knew you.” 

When he remained silent, she made an attempt to 
justify herself. 

“I'd known very few men,” she said. “I came into 
the hospital, and for a time life seemed very terrible. 
There were wickednesses I had never heard of, and some- 
body always paying for them. I was always asking, 
‘Why? Why?’ Then you would come in, and a lot of 
them you cured and sent out. You gave them their 
chance, don’t you see? Until I knew about Carlotta, 
you always meant that to me. You were like K.— 
always helping.” 

The room was very silent. In the nurses’ parlor, 
just a few feet along the corridor, the nurses were at 
prayers. 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want,” read 
the Head, her voice calm with the quiet of twilight. 


“‘He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” The nurses read the response a 
little slowly, as if they, too, were weary. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death 3 

The man in the chair stirred. He had come through 
the valley of the shadow, and for what. He was very 
bitter. He said to himself savagely that they would 
better have let him die. 

“You say you never loved me because you never 
knew me. I'm not a rotter, Sidney. Isn’t it possible 
that the man you cared about, who — who did his best 
by people and all that — is the real me?” 

She gazed at him thoughtfully. He missed something 
out of her eyes, the sort of luminous, wistful look with 
which she had been wont to survey his greatness. 
Measured by this new glance, so clear, so appraising, 
he shrank back into his chair. 

“The man who did his best is quite real. You have 
always done your best in your work; you always will. 
But the other is a part of you, too, Max. Even if I cared, 
I would not dare to run the risk.” 

Under the window rang the sharp gong of a city 
patrol-wagon. It rumbled through the gates back to 
the courtyard, where its continued clamor summoned 
white-coated orderlies. 

An operating-room case, probably. Sidney, chin 
lifted, listened carefully. If it was a case for her, the 
elevator would go up to the operating-room. With a 
renewed sense of loss, Max saw that already she had 
put him out of her mind. The call to service was to 
her a call to battle. Her sensitive nostrils quivered; 
her young figure stood erect, alert. 

“It has gone up!” 

She took a step toward the door, hesitated, came 
back, and put a light hand on his shoulder. 

*T’m sorry, dear Max.” 

She had kissed him lightly on the cheek before he knew 
what she intended to do. So passionless was the little 
caress, that perhaps more than anything else it typified 
the change in their relation. 

When the door closed behind her, he saw that she 
had left her ring on the arm of his chair. He picked it 
up. It was still warm from her finger. He held it to 
his lips with a quick gesture. In all his successful 
young life he had never before felt the bitterness of 
failure. The very warmth of the little ring hurt. 

Why hadn’t they let him die? He didn’t want to 
live; he wouldn’t live. Nobody cared for him. He 
would 

His eyes, lifted from the ring, fell on the red glow of 
the roses that had come that morning. Even in the 
half light, they glowed with fiery color. 

The ring was in his right hand. With the left he set- 
tled his collar and soft silk tie. 








SAW Carlotta that evening for the last time. 

e Katie brought word to him, where he was help- 

ing Harriet close her trunk,— she was on her way to 

Europe for the fall styles,— that he was wanted in 
the lower hall. 

*“A lady!” she said, closing the door behind her by 
way of caution. “And a good thing for her she’s not 
from the alley. The way those people beg off you is a 
sin and a shame, and it’s not at home you're going to 
be to them from now on.” 

So K. had put on his coat and, without so much as a 
glance in Harriet’s mirror, had gone down the stairs. 
Carlotta was in the lower hall. She stood under the 
chandelier, and he saw at once the ravages that trouble 
had made in her. She was a dead white, and she looked 
ten years older than her age. 

“T came to see Dr. Edwardes.” 

Now and then, when some one came to him for help, 
which was generally money, he used Christine’s parlor, 
if she happened to be out. So now, finding the door 
ajar and the room dark, he went in and turned on the 
light. 

“Come in here; we can talk better.” 

She did not sit down at first; but, observing that her 
standing kept him on his feet, she sat finally. Evi- 
dently she found it hard to speak. 

“You were to come,” K. encouraged her, “to see if 
we couldn’t plan something for you. Now, I think I’ve 
got it.” 

“Tf it’s another hospital — and I don’t want to stay 
here, in the city.” 

“You like surgical work, don’t you?” 

“T don’t care for anything else.” 

“Before we settle this, 'd [Continued on page 84] 
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Dance-Mad Billy 


| Continued from page 24] 





“Well, you know we all like you so 
much, Mr. Sterling. Peter and I feel it 
is going to give us great pleasure to have 
you associated with our house,” said 
Mrs. Breeze. “Tell me, do you know 
that lovely girl over there — the one 
with the copper-colored hair, in black 
and white, with the little green feather 
in her hat, sitting at that table full of 
club-women? She’s had her eyes fixed 
on you all the time.” 

Billy gasped once more; the earth 
seemed to rock. There sat Tips, in- 
deed. How long had she been there? 
But he only said quickly, “‘ Ah, I'll have 
the pleasure of bringing her over to 
meet you, if I may. You see, that’s 
my wife.” 

He went over to her at once, when he 
had taken his partner to a seat; and they 
stood talking together a minute before 
she walked across the room with him in 
the interlude of the dance, her little 
patent-leather shoes correctly light 
spatted, showing under her short skirt, 
to be welcomed by the group, while 
Billy surveyed her covertly. 


IPS looked extraordinarily charming, 

there could be no question of that, she 
who had said she had nothing to wear! 
Why, there wasn’t a woman in the room 
more modishly and becomingly gowned; 
her blue eyes sparkled, her replies were 
just what they should have been, she 
responded delightfully to the intimacy 
of the others — *‘ who knew her husband 
so well.” She beamed nicely upon him. 
Billy was proud of her! And yet — 
and yet — It was plain that the men 
all admired her; the women, Mrs. 
Atterbury especially, seemed to like her 
as well; Tips certainly was making an 
impression! Yet as far as he himself 
was concerned, if she had been illusive 
before, he knew that she was on the 
other side of the world now. She re- 
fused to dance, on the score of having 
to go back soon to her party. 

*“Mr. Sterling must certainly bring 
vou after this,” said Agnes Atterbury 
warmly. “We are all so proud to know 
him.” 

“That is very sweet of you,” said 
Tips. 

“Really, dancing with him has 
spoiled me for dancing with anyone 
else,” said Mrs. Breeze. “‘He leads 
wonderfully.” 

**He’s so clever, he always gives you 
new ideas,” chimed in little Mrs. 
Cayle, gratefully, in her deep, boyish 
voice. “TIT went home last Friday, after 
that heavenly one-step, and wrote on 
my new play until four o'clock in the 
morning. Hoskyns — my husband — 
sat by me, stacking up the sheets from 
the typewriter and giving me coffee. 
It’s the best work I’ve done yet.” 

“I’m so glad,” said Tips, cordially, 
with her pretty manner. Her hand 
rested lightly on Billy’s arm in the 
familiar attitude; he shivered mentally 
under her touch. Mr. Canton was ask- 
ing interestedly if Tips had had her 
portrait painted. 

She went back to her party under 
Billy’s escort after prettily made adieus. 

The rest of the hour passed as in a 
dream — a bad dream. Tips left before 
le did, but she left her presence behind 
ler! He tried to talk and laugh as 
before; he seemed to carry it off all 
right. Oddly enough, Tips’ advent 
lad seemed to add to his prestige; 
everyone voted her charming. 

Why should she be like that to him, 
why should she resent his being there? 
Only Mrs. Atterbury looked at him 
with new expression, kind but ponder- 


ing. He felt that she really liked Tips. 


He delayed going home as long as he 
could in view of the scene that would 
occur when he got there. He knew 
fatally well his dancing days were num- 
bered; that a scene there had to be — 
knew, while he rebelled at it. Why, 
why all this unnecessary bother about 
what might be so agreeable? Why 


always take the superior air and call | 


him to account? 


He tried to rally his fecrful heart | 


with the thought that perhaps there 
wouldn’t be any scene at all; perhaps 
he had only imagined her resentment 
— perhaps she would just say, “Hello, 
Billy!”’ when he got in. “Hello, Billy,” 
cheerfully, just like that. “‘I’m glad to 
meet your crowd! I'd no idea they 
were so nice.” Wouldn’t that be the 
joyous thing! He imagined himself ex- 
panding delightfully under this glow. 
But he knew — oh, fatally well — that 
she would say nothing of the kind. 
Tips, the amiable and gentle, had the 
hard, tenacious and unyielding quality 
of the amiable and gentle. In those 
few times — really few — in which she 
had shown this streak he had felt a 
strange, unmentionable resentment at 
being so judged and a lessening of the 
bond between them. 

There were ways in which you 
couldn’t stand out against a woman — 
you had to give in, no matter how you 
revolted at the job. Oh, heavens, he 
didn’t want to go in for this sort of thing 
now, he didn’t want to; he couldn't 
afford to lessen his working inspiration 
in any such way! Wz<'l, he had to face 
the music, that was all there was about 
it. He would find her face down upon 
the bed weeping convulsively, or sitting 
in a chair, rigid, her eyes staring before 
her, refusing to speak — he would sit 
down by her, and then — oh, then — 
she would begin to speak; she always 
took the higher plane. Well, she had a 
right to, he would own up — and own 
up some more — and then some, as the 
phrase goes— just so much would 
have to be gone through before life 
could flow on normally again. The doc- 
tor had said once that Tips wasn’t very 
strong, that she couldn’t stand much. 
































The thought had lashed Billy into the | 


traces more than once. Well, if he had 
to knuckle down, he had to, that was all 
there was about it; promise never to go 
to any more dances, let her decide 
what was best for him for ever and 
ever and ever. 


E put his key into the lock, and 

opened the door into the long narrow 
passage of the apartment. Of course 
Tips didn’t come to meet him, yet he 
had half hoped that she would! Every- 
thing seemed unusually silent. Yes, 
Ninna was in the kitchen all right; he 
saw her as he passed the little boys 
asleep in their cribs. There was a light 
in the bedroom and living-rooms, but 
Tips wasn’t there. He called her softly, 
but there was no answer. 

A slight rustling in the bedroom 
caught his attention. He stepped softly 
in. Tips evidently was in the closet. 
She emerged from the closet, hurling 
some clothes into an open trunk which 
he now perceived standing on the floor. 
As she emerged, he looked at her in 
wonder. Was this the pale and re- 
pressed girl of the last month? Tips 
was a blaze of color, her little figure was 


swathed in a turquoise kimono half | 


dragged from a small milk-white shoul- 
der, her ruddy hair was tumbled 
down, her cheeks flamed scarlet, her 
white teeth gleamed between parted 
red lips, her eyes — no tears there! — 
radiated blue fire, her small fist 








“This simple truth which all should know 


I teach from Campbell's can- 
A good soup makes the dinner go, 
And dinner makes the man!”’ 


You can’t get away from this. 


A nourishing and appetizing first course 
like Campbell’s Tomato Soup not only 
contributes rich food-value in itself but it 
makes you digest the whole dinner better. 
And in both these ways it increases the 
supply of good blood and nerve and 
muscle which make you. what you are. 


Serve this wholesome Campbell ‘“‘kind”’ 
regularly at your home table and see for 
yourself what zest and enjoyment it adds 
to the entire meal, and how it benefits the 
health and condition of the whole family. 


Served as a cream of tomato it is par- 
ticularly rich and satisfying, and the plain 
directions on the label make this perfectly 
simple and easy. 

Buy it by the dozen, and have it handy. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


e 

21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consomme Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Pnotanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
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Self-paid Pinkertons 
That Arrest Fires At The Start 


BY RICHARD S. CHILDS 


HE boss enters the factory 

office in the morning as usual. 

The office boy smiles—he is 

first with the news. 

“The varnish room ‘was on fire last 
night, sir.” 
“What?” 

“Yes, sir. The sprinkler put it right 

out. About $5.00 damage. That’s all.” 

The boss proceeds at once over to the 

varnish room, summons the night 

watchman and the foreman and holds an 

inquest over the little heap of soggy 

black ashes that lies in the midst of 

$10,000 worth of unharmed inflamma- 

ble veneers. The facts are quickly 


In one of Wanamaker’s big depart- 
ment stores they paid for themselves 
in 24% years. 

At the Peerless Motor Car factories 
in Cleveland they paid for themselves 
12 times in 8 years. 

In fact you can have a Grinnell 
System installed free and pay for it 
out of the insurance savings during 
the next few years! Several construc- 
tion companies make the deferred pay- 
ments small enough so they are met 
and paid off by the insurance premiums 
savings. 

More of all automatic 


than 50% 


sprinklers in operation are Grinnells 








fire in*the Varnish Room last night!” 


collected. Itisa simple story,- an oily 
rag too near a hot steam pipe. At two 
o'clock in the morning a lazy spired of 
smoke, then @ flamie. No one saw it. 
No one even knew about it until the 


sprinkler alarm began ringing auto- 
matically. It brought the, watchman 
on the run. He found the Grinnell 


Sprinkler-head which had been shadow- 
ing that fire risk for the last ten years, 
on the job, sending down a drenching 
spray that had quickly extinguished the 
perilous blaze. The watchman had 
quickly turned off the water and screwed 
on a fresh sprinkler-head. 

The that it is one of 
those thousands of. little fires which 
occur under Grinnell Sprinkler Systems 
and which are ne 
the 


hos 3 decides 


ver reported because 
loss is too small. He goes back to 
the office and reflects—fire in that 
varnish room a few minutes longer 
would have made the place a roaring 
furnace. Even if it got no further than 
the varnish room, the plant would have 
been crippled for months. 

He presses a button and summons a 
hookkeeper. “Look up and see what 
that Grinnell Sprinkler System cost us.” 

In a minute he knows. 


Insurance Premiums 

before “ Grinnell’s” $14,000 annually 
After Installation 3,000 
Net Annual Saving 11,000 


110,000 
30,000 


80,000 


lotal for the ten yrs 
Cost of the Installation 


Net Saving to Date 


We call Grinnell Sprinklers “ Pinker- 
’ because they are always on guard, 
alert and ready to find and arrest the 
fire that threatens a going business. 
And the above figures show that they 
are “Self-Paid.” 

Nothing novel about this story or 
these figures. Such unseen fires hap- 
pen on the average of several times a 
night somewhere in the United States 
and such figures are substantially du- 
plicated in thousands of ledgers because 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers every- 
where reduce insurance rates 40% to 
90%. For instance, in Steinway and 
Sons’ new factory at Long Island City 
Grinnell Sprinklers, by savings in in- 
surance rates, paid for themselves in 
2 years. 


tons 


and we do more business than all others 
put together. 

Prices for Grinnell Systems are usually 
higher on a flat price comparison, but 
who does not want the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has the.fullest pro- 
tection in case a fire breaks out? 

The Davis Sewing Machine Co., of 
Dayton, writing on this point, says: 

“Fire destroys with ‘terrific energy. 
It is always unexpected. -To save your 
business from demoralization you want 
the System that is always in perfect 
fire-fighting trim. 

“You would have this Grinnell Sys- 
tem if Sprinklers could be installed on 
trial. But they can’t. Ifyou put in 
the wrong system you've got to keep it 
as long as the building stands. Nor is 
there any way for a layman, to prove 
up the hundred and “one scientific, 
mechanical and engineering points of 
each manufacturer’s product, on which 
depend the expense for repairs, adjust- 
ments, ete.” 


This is the Grinnell Sprinkler-head—the 
efficient, little sentinel that has saved 
$700,000,000 of industrial property 
from fire during the last thirty years. 







If your building is oc- 
cupied, a factory-assem- 
bled system can be in- 
stalled without interfer- 
ing with offic e or factory 
work. You donot have to give up valu- 
able space for the manufacture of the 
equipment on your premises. In 
a factory-assembled system, crude 
field work is not permitted or neces- 
sary. ‘The men have their fine tools 
and work from blue prints of your 
building. Every part comes to your 
place the right size, fittings made-on, 
marked, and ready to go into place. 
Grinnell erecting crews are trained to 
work rapidly, quietly and without at- 
tracting attention. 

Write—now—to the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company. 985 West Ex- 
change St., Providence, R I, asking for 
a copy of the Grinnell Information 
Blank. Or, give the floor area of your 
building, including basement and attic, 
insurance carried on building and rate, 
together with insurance on stock and 
rate, and we will submit preliminary esti- 
mates and proposals without obligating 
you in any way. Ado. 
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clenched involuntarily as he came to- 
ward her, her breast heaved. Never 
since the first days of their marriage had 
she "looked ‘so little and childish and 
beautiful. 

“Hel-lo!” he said, gently. “What 
have we here?” 

She gave him a wild glance as he put 
his arms around her, looking from side 
to side, as if for escape. She spoke 
pantingly: 

“I'm going away from you — now, 
to-night! Ill never live with you again! 
T'll take the boys with me, and — go — 
home — to father!” 

“But why on earth 

“I—that girl you were dancing 
with — you never told me of her. I 
hated her so! I felt so strange.” She 
struggled suddenly like a wild thing to 
free herself from his grasp, beating him 


” 





frantically with her two small fists. 
“Let me be!” 
“Hello!” said Billy again, in mascu- 


line amaze, with a sudden silent thrill 
of laughter. ““My,my,my! What a little 
spitfire we are getting to be! No, I'm 
not going to let your hands go — you're 
too dangerous; you might injure me 
for life, and then how would you feel? 
Listen, there isn’t any girl in the case! 
Do you hear me? That's Mrs. Breeze. 
She’s as crazy over her own husband 
as you are over me. Be still now! She’s 
got a daughter nearly seventeen — 
take that in. She can’t come a candle 
for looks to a little thing I know — 
mother of two boys of mine. What? 
Speak a little louder, dear, I can’t hear 


you!” 
“You,” she panted with the words 
fiercely — “‘you never asked me to 


” 





come with you to — the dances 
“Never asked you! Come, 
that! I 1 
“Yes, you said, ‘Don’t you want to 
come along, Tips? You're missing 
something.’ Just like that you said it; 
and I’ve been sewing and planning and 


I like 





sewing, making over that suit so that I 
could have something — and — I saved 
my hat out of the — the — butter and 


. eggs, so that I could look decent to go 


and dance with you, and all— you 

said — was, ‘Don’t you want to come 
along — Tips?’ When I longed to be 
with you so, when I was just waiting 
and waiting for you to say you wanted 
me! I'm sick and tired of being a make- 
weight. I want — I want —I want —” 
her voice rose uncontrollably — “to 
en — joy myself, too!” 

“And so you shall,” said Billy ten- 
derly. ‘“‘Why, I’ve been missing you 
all the time, dearest, more than I could 
tell you.” This was not the judge he 
had dreaded, but a poor little wild, 
hurt thing, quivering under his hand, 
yet flying to him for succor. He sat 
down on a chair behind him, drawing 
her on his knee; her arms flung sud- 
denly around his neck. This was the 
time for all the little words that only 
lovers know .. . 

“And do you take it in,” he an- 
nounced after a while, “that we’re going 
to be rich and great? You won’t have 
to economize much longer. Atterbury 
gives me a cheque to-morrow and I’m to 
build for Mrs. Gayle, and for that poor 
Mrs. Breeze you were so furious at, you 
bad child.” 

“* And you’ve done it all without me?” 

“No, no, not a bit of it,” he averred 
anxiously. “Now, smile — aren’t you 
going to smile ever again? Never mind 
if there isn’t anything to laugh at; smile 
at me! I’m the joke! There, that’s 
better!” He stood up, still with his 
arms around her. 

From the floor below the music of a 
phonograph fox-trot came wafted up 
the shaft. Unconsciously they stepped 
lightly off to it, together, between the 
bed and trunk and the dressing table. 

“Why, you dance like a bird, Tips!” 
he said joyously. “ Let’s go out to-night 
and have a lark!” 


NEXT MONTH: “ Whe Closed the Theatre in Your 


Town ? 


The Movies, the Manager, or You?”—a 


big theatrical article written from the inside. 





What heigl in ig ‘Sines Saieediaadiaia of 


Beltane 





ELTANE, growing up in the Eng- 
lish forest in the care of Ambrose 
the Hermit, knows naught of men 
and women and cities. He lives alone 
in a hut beside a brook, and on an anvil 
near by makes bill-hooks and ax-heads 
and such implements as the dwellers in 
the green wood make use of. Walking 
through the forest one day, Beltane 
comes upon a gay cavalcade of richly 
appareled ladies and gentlemen, led 
by the Duke, Black Ivo. The Duke, 
noting Beltane’s staring eyes, makes 
sport of him, and calls for his w restler, 
Gefroi, to come and fight the “rogue.” 
But Beltane puts forth his mighty 
strength and worsts Gefroi,. gaining 
great renown thereby. 

The story reaches the Lady Helen of 
Mortain, whom the Black Duke is 
seeking in marriage; and upon a day 
the Lady Helen, riding her white pal- 
frey, comes on Beltane in the forest, 
singing a song he has made of birds and 
flowers and the sun. When Beltane 
sees the Lady Helen, he stands speech- 
less at her beauty. But the Duchess 
makes him tell her who he is and all 
about his manner of life. And when 
she would ride away, Beltane holds the 
bridle and beseeches her to tell him who 
she is; but this she refuses. Yet, when 
Beltane looses his hold and she rides 
swiftly away, she turns and calls to 
him one word: “Helen!” 


The wind in the trees and the song 
of the brook take on a new meaning, 
always whispering, “‘Helen,” until at 
last they seem to call her to his side. 
But when Beltane learns that she is the 
Lady Helen, he tears himself away. 
Then it is he decides to go out into the 
world to forget his own sorrow by 
ministering unto others. Destroying 
his hut, he goes to Ambrose the Hermit 
to bid him good-by; but the hermit, 
realizing the time has come when 
Beltane must know who he is, tells him 
that he is Beltane’s father, the Duke 
of Pentavalon, and that Beltane must 
take his rightful place and stop the 
outrages being perpetrated by the one 
who had made himself Duke — Black 
Ivo. 

Beltane does not go far before he 
comes upon three of Sir Pertolepe’s 
foresters about to slay a young jester. 
Not only does he save the fellow, but 
by sparing Black Roger, one of the 
foresters, earns his everlasting alle- 
giance. Accompanied by Black Roger. 
Giles the Bowman, Walkyn and Friar 
Martin, Beltane succeeds in burning 
down Black Ivo’s gallows and in 
opening the dungeon of Belsaye. 
He narrowly escapes death at the 
hands of Sir Pertolepe and _ hastens 
on to free a nun from Sir Gilles of 
Brandonmere.. The nun proves to be 
Helen. 
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, ee can wash a window with plain water 
after a fashion if you work long enough, but 

even then it won't be clean because you 
can’t get the water off without making streaks as 
you rub. 


But with Bon Ami, it’s so easy, for the film of 
Bon Ami dries quickly on the glass and a clean, 
dry cloth or tissue paper brushes away the 
dried lather without making any streaks or 
smears. 


Both Bon Ami and the dirt will disappear to- 
pow leaving an invisible window, as it were, 
ecause the glass is so clean and clear. 


If you use only a very thin, watery lather of 
Bon Ami—so thin that it doesn’t show white 
until it begins to dry on the glass—you will get 
the quickest and best results. 


Made in both cake and powder form——» 


1 window a minute 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


















Some people seem to think that Bon Ami is for 
windows and nothing else! But | use more Bon 
Ami in keeping the bath room bright than | do 
for windows and mirrors. 


That’s why you won't find my nickel getting 
scratched and brassy or the ename! becoming 


shabby. 


For everything that needs cleaning or polishing 
use Bon Ami. It is so fine that some people use 
it as a silver polish. 


-You can buy Bon Ami in either cake or powder 


form. I keep them both in the house. 









“Hasn't 
scratched. 
yet!” 
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40 Horsepower 7-Passenger Touring Car, Weight 3075 Ibs. 
Valve-in-Head Motor with Overhead Camshaft 


i iw battle of the giants is on. 
It is a battle royal for the 

supremacy of the medium priced 
motor car field. 


It is the battle of that type of motor 
which smashed all speed and endur- 
ance records at Indianapolis and 
Chicago—against old style motors. 


It is the battle of the principles of 
construction that went 90 miles an 
hour for 500 miles at Indianapolis, 
and 100 miles an hour for 500 miles 
at Chicago—against out-dated prin- 
ciples of motor construction. 


It is the battle of the manufacturer 


“Let 


against the middleman, the producer 
against the assembler, of buying for 
cash against buying on time, of new 
efficiency in methods of manufacture 
and administration against inexperi- 
enced methods. 

It is the battle of Quality and lower 
profits against higher profits and lack 
of quality. 

It is the battle of new service ideals 


and co-operation against old methods - 


of expensive upkeep and neglect of 
the owner. 
Into this contest the Chalmers 


Motor Company enters the greatest 
car it has ever built, the Chalmers 


Six with valve-in-head overhead 


camshaft motor. 


It is the lowest price at which 
Chalmers Quality has ever been sold 


—$1350 for a big 7-passenger 
touring car. 

It is a new car at a lower price 
sent to battle with old cars at cut 
prices. 


With new service to owners, bigger 
plans, bigger output, new buildings, 
more capital, increased factory facili- 
ties and quadrupled production the 
Chalmers Motor Company moves 
forward to the great battle with 
supreme confidence. 


your next Car be a Chalmers” 
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New Motor 


New Car New Price 


New Service to Owners 


Increased Factory Facilities—Quadrupled Production for 1916 


O years ago we saw three thi 
First was that the tendency of 
public demand in both Europe and 
America was to a compact high speed 
motor that was more efficient, would get 
away quicker, run more smoothly, have 
greater flexibility, show greater economy 
and last longer under hard service. 

Second was that a public temporarily 
diverted to cars that looked well and rode 
nicely for a while, would swing back to 
demand quality manufacture and the 
ability to “stay put.” 

Third was that only those manufactur- 
ers who built their own cars in large 
volume and bought their own materials 
for spot cash at the advantage of the mar- 
ket could survive. 


Motor Designed in Europe 


So we sent our engineers to Europe to 
design a new motor and began to lay our 
plans for a production of 20,000 cars this 
season. 

Twenty thousand cars! Nearly four 
times as many as the Chalmers factory 
ever turned out before! We are now build- 
ing two big new factory additions to handle 
the work. We added machines that cost 
$72,000.00 apiece to do work in our factory 
in order to give this remarkable quality 
car to you at $1350. 

Here is the result. 

No one dreamed that such a car could be 
built for $1350. It is equal to cars that 
sold for $4000 three years ago. It isn’t a 
made-over model, reduced in size, or cer- 


New Service to Owners 
Buying a motor car without a definite guarantee of 
service is unwise and costly. 


Every Cuahias dodo @ some > eon: Denes at'p 
Chshaue ar & See son On a ~ il 
This service consists of a Universal Inter 
able Service Coupon Book, each coupon being ex- 
changeable for a definite amount of work at any 
Chalmers dealers anywhere at any time. 


“Let your next Car be a Chalmers 


tain things eliminated to fit the price—it 
is a brand new car, designed specially as a 
Quality car at a low price. 
The Quality Car at 
Small Profit 


We are marketing this QUALITY car on 
the lowest profit per car in the motor car 
business. 

The great valve-in-head motor, with 
overhead camshaft, costs us $80.00 more 
to build in our own shops, than the ordi- 
nary type of motor can be bought for on 
the outside, and most of the competitors in 
our price class are using the ordinary type 
of motor. 

When Chalmers engineers went to 
Europe to study design two years ago, they 
found European designers at work on high 
speed motors of the valve-in-head type with 
overhead camshaft. 

European makers had already tried this 
type out in their racers. They were per- 
fecting it for a road car. 

We hoped to be the first in America to 
adopt this style of motor. But when the 
war stopped makers—fate de- 
creed that we should lead the world in the 
use of the valve-in-head overhead camshaft 


motor for a stock car. 


Speedway Racers All of 
This Type 
We were not surprised at the showing at 
Indianapolis and Chicago, where this type 
of motor won all honors. We knew a year 
ago that these results would be achieved. 
We knew that to attain a speed of 90 to 100 
miles an hour that the motor would have to 


be a valve-in-head, overhead camshaft type. 

Think of it! 90 miles an hour for 500 
miles at Indianapolis and eight of the first 
ten to finish were valve-in-head motors 
with overhead camshafts! 

And then the Chicago races at 100 miles 
an hour for 500 miles—the first three and 
seven out of the first eleven were of this type! 

Some one said a short time ago that 
people buy motor cars largely on three P’s 
—Paint, Price and Performance. You can 
measure this Chalmers wonderful car, at 
$1350, by any one of these three standards. 

It is right in Paint, which indicates finish 
and wearing qualities. 

It is right in Performance, because no car 
rhe price, performs better than this car 


And it is right in Price. No one in the 
history of the industry ever approached 
such quality at such a price before. 


Take a Ride in This Car 


“Take a ride in this car,” and see for 
yourself if you do not get in this Chalmers 
type of six-cylinder motor all the smooth- 
ness, all of the flexibility, all of the pick-up, 
and all of the “pep’’ that is claimed for any 
other motor built, no matter how many 
cylinders it may have. 

Therefore, we say that all of our strength, 
all of our organization, all of our money, all 
of our reputation, are back of these six 
words: “TAKE A RIDE IN THIS CAR.” 

Demonstrators are now in the hands of 
our dealers. 

“TAKE A RIDE IN THIS CAR.” 


The Chalmers Club 

E Chalmers owner is invited to the 
Chalmers Club. a 

Each member receives regularly oe F om 
“The Chalmers Clubman,” a magazine de 
interests of Chalmers owners. Also a pro bet 
—_ a commending the owner 

courtesies of all Chalmers representatives 

phn Ni 


a? 
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Next month a page of photographs showing Professor Allyn at work in his laboratory 





MecClure-Westfield News Items 


The Pure Food Movement Grows 


Testing Foods to Prevent Illness 


{1 New Form of Insurance 


tions, is expensive. While the charge for this 

work may range from three to fifty dollars, and 
sometimes more, fifteen dollars is, perhaps, the aver- 
age minimum fee asked for a single analysis. That the 
chances of illness resulting from impure foods, or a 
contaminated water supply, may now be lessened or 
prevented, many people are, to-day, having special 
analyses made of any doubtful food product or water, 
cheerfully paying whatever it may cost, and feel- 
ing that they are receiving in return a very cheap 
health insurance. 

To the readers of the McClure Publications, 
however, this form of insurance is free. One of 
the most interesting phases of Professor Allyn’s 
work at the present time is the large number of 
food and other analyses which he is making in 
reply to particular requests from our readers. 
While it may be generally understood that Pro- 
fessor Allyn’s censorship of all food products 
advertised in our columns, as well as _ the 
Monthly Bulletin of Pure and Safe Foods, offers 
a very definite protection, there are many who 
may not realize that Professor Allyn is ready to 
make a private analysis, when called upon to do 
so, of any product not already listed by us. 

When in doubt about a food, beverage, or 
toilet or household preparation, or even about 
your drinking water, send a sample to Professor 
Allyn for analysis, and he will return to you a 
carefully written report of his findings. Every 
analysis in the McClure-Westfield Laboratory is 
made by Professor Allyn personally, or supervised 
by him, and we make no charge to any reader 
for this convenience. That many —the dealer 
as well as the consumer — are already availing 
themselves of this service and privilege is indi- 
cated in the following interesting series of letters 
in reference to coffee: 


i WOOD or water analysis, under the usual condi- 


Enclosed find sample of coffee and front of box in 
which it is packed. Could you please tell me if it is 
a pure brand of coffee, or if it is colored or adulterated 
in any way? Mrs. F. | 

In reply to your query beg to advise that the sample 
of coffee you submit is apparently a blend of the Rio 
and the Santos varieties. ‘The sample is genuine coffee, 
and free from any apparent adulteration. 


Lewis B. Allyn. 


Is it true as claimed by the Kaffee Hag Corporation 
that 95% of the caffein has been removed from Kaffee 
Hag? Mrs. W. C. M. 


In reply to your query beg to advise that practically all of 
the caffein has been removed from Kaffee Hag as claimed. 


Lewis B. Allyn. 


I am sending you a sample of prepared coffee. Am also 
sending the label from the original package. I am in the lunch 
business, and I would like to know if Iam giving my customers 
a real coffee. I intend to send a sample of this same product 
to the State Experiment Station at Madison, Wisconsin. 
heir price asked is $3.00, and I am of the opinion that I pay 
for something G. Bm C. 


The prepared coffee is, as indicated, a pure soluble coffee 
It contains no adulteration whatever; of this you may be 
We regard it as an article of merit, quality, and 


Lewis B. Allyn. 


assured 
purity. 


These letters prove beyond a doubt that people are 
concerned about the purity of that which they eat or 
drink, and are very much awake to the fact that care 
and discrimination in the choice of foods and beverages 
is essential. There are similar letters about other 
food products — flour, cocoa, syrups, baking powder, 
canned foods, etc. 


Professor Allyn gives the following simple home test 
for determining the purity of coffee. This is easily 


done, requiring no partjcular apparatus other than the 
test tube, which may be purchased for five or ten cents 
in almost any drug store: 


To a clear glass tumbler three-quarters full of ice-water, 
add a teaspoonful of the finely ground sample and stir thor- 
oughly. Pure coffee contains a large quantity of oil, which 
causes it to float; while its common adulterants and substi- 
tutes: chicory, roasted cereals, legumes, etc., together with 
a very few grains of the coffee, will sink to the bottom of the 
glass. A fairly accurate idea of the purity of the sample can be 


determined by the proportion of the substance that floats and 
that which sinks. 


appreciable exteyt. 


Pure coffee does not color cold water to an 
The action of chicory is exactly opposite; 





Professor Allyn testing samples of coffee sent in by McClure 
readers. As a preliminary test, pure coffee floats upon 
the surface of ice-cold brine. Common impurities sink 


it leaves a trail of brownish coloring matter behind as it sinks. 
From this test it is safe to infer that the sample is pure if prac- 
tically all remains at the top and the water below is uncolored. 
Limit test to five minutes. 

Test for starch: Coffee contains no starch, while all its sub- 
stitutes except chicory contain considerable amounts. “Place 
a pinch of coffee in a test tube, add a teaspoonful of water and 
boil. Decant the liquid, dilute with several times its volume 
of cold water, and add a drop of the tincture of iodine. A dis- 
tinct blue color indicates the presence of starch. Pure coffee 
treated in this manner should give no reaction with the iodine. 








Professor Allyn’s 
Question and Answer Service 


CCLURE’S is a magazine of service. Professor 

Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the 
creator of the Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of 
the McClure Publications, and will answer, without 
charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, 
beverages, or toilet preparations. This service includes 
the analysis of any food or drug in which a reader 
may be interested. Address Professor Allyn, care of The 
McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 





The New Westfield League for Grocers 
Many Advantages — No Cost 


newest and not least important develop- 
ment of the McClure-Westfield Movement is 
the organization of the Westfield Grocers 
League. As the demand for pure foods which we 
have been creating must be supplied by the retail 
dealer, this League has been formed with the honest 
purpose of being of practical use to him, and so strength- 
ening once more our cause for Pure Food. Such a 
league not only provides a means for meeting the grow- 
ing demands of our seven million readers for pure, 
safe, and standardized foods, as in the case of the 
Pure Food Shop, but it enables the merchant 
himself to carry on still further, and permanently, 
the exploitation of nationally advertised pure 
foods under the Westfield Standard banner. It 
is a co-operative help made possible by the con- 
tinued and unqualified success of our Pure Food 
Movement, resulting in profit to the dealer as 
well as benefit to the consumer, and is extended 
to all grocers who show a disposition to carry and 
push the Westfield Standard goods. 

The Dealers’ Service Department of the League 
will mail to any grocer, upon request, a certificate 
of membership, copies of the Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods, reprints of Professor Allyn’s articles, 
colored display signs, and other valuable helps 
im carrying on a campaign for Pure Food. 
Every grocer has individual problems to solve 
in the way of securing his just proportion of the 
business in his community. If he is in need of 
suggestions for advertising, for special sales, for 
novel window displays, or for any information 
which might help him to stimulate the interests 
of the people in the cause of Pure Foods, as well as 
supply the demands of those already interested, 
the Dealers’ Service Department is again at his 
command. In addition, the League is now at 
work on a monthly publication known as the 
Westfield Grocer, which will be mailed free to 
members, and will contain, each month, specific 
instructions as to how the grocer can co-operate 
with and profit by the McClure-Westfield Move- 
ment. Members of the League are also privileged 
to write to Professor Allyn at any time about 
food matters. ; 

The absence of fees, or other expense, in return 
for all this service is a striking feature of the 
League. The only exaction from the dealer is 
that he will agree to supply the demand for pure 
food as it is created, and do what he can, through 
the use of the material sent him, to increase 
that demand. 

Already fifteen hundred members have enrolled in 
the League and every mail is increasing this number. 
For membership in the League, apply to the Westfield 
Grocers League, McClure Publications, McClure 
Building, New York City. 

The following letters from grocers illustrate their at- 
titude and enthusiasm better than we could describe it: 





Shippensburg, Pa., May 31, 1915. 
Gentlemen: 

We have been reading much of your Pure Food Movement, 
and as our motto has always been to have the best and purest 
of food the market affords, we would like to become fm of 
the Westfield Grocers League and to become better acquainted 
with the Westfield Standard of Pure Food. We are willing to 
submit to all regulations governing the Westfield Standard, 
and to co-operate for the betterment of food products. 

D. C. McCullough & Son. 


Buffalo,.N. Y., June 3, 1915. 
Gentlemen: 

1 am stnees io Ge pity Seton, nt ee 
campaign for better stores, I venture to ask you to me 
the Westfield Book of Pure Foods, together with any other 
information you may have concerning a pure food store—also 
the names of wholesalers who sell these goods. pg ae 
will be gladly paid. N. 
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Victrola 





7 | Three 
=| new 


Td styles 


nm 


. The latest 
Victor achievement 


Victrola XVIII, $300 


Matched. mahogany cabinet with 
paneled moulding, swell front and 


| Victrola XVIII $300 
i | Victrola XVIII electric $350 
t Victrola XVI electnc $250 


See and hear these new Victrolas. Any Victor dealer will gladly 


Dea AI ey 


st demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. Other styles of 
a the Victor and Victrola $10 to $250. 


nd, is Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
a e the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


me 
ner 
Iso 














New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 2'4x4'4 in. Prices, 
$15, $17.50, $20 and $22.50, 
depending upon equipment. 













ICTURE-TAKING with an Ansco 

is a delightful sport, unrestricted to 
any season or clime; more delightful be- 
cause, by following directions, avy amateur 
of any age can get professional results with 
the unbeatable combination of Ansco 
Camera, Ansco Film—the court-decreed 
original film—and Cyko, the prize- 
winning paper. 


Know for yourself the joys of picture- 
taking the Ansco way; visit the dealer 
nearest you and see the various models | & 
at $2 to $55. Catalog from him or us, . a 
free upon request. . lee 





Write us for specimen 
picture taken with model 
you contemplate buying. 





Millions of dollars were recently awarded in a 
suit for infringement upon Ansco patent rights, 


Guz SUPPLIES 
establishing Ansco Film legally as the original film. 


The Sign of the 


Ansco Dealer 


Rg “Ph 


go Spt a RF. a eae 
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EA 


fountain pen to fa- 
cilitate re-filling with 
ink. Simply raise the 
Lever, insert pen-point 
in ink, snap the Lever 
down, and the barrel is 
quickly re-filled from 
any clean ink supply. 

**The Lever Locks’’ 


c 
2 


WATERMANS 


ATERMAN’S 

Ideal inevitably 
increases writing effi- 
ciency. It provides a 
cleanly and convenient 
writing implement that 
is always with you, 
with a liberal supply 
of ink, ready for hur- 


ried note taking in the @ 


lecture room, lengthy 
essays, or the require- 
ments of constant busi- 
ness service. It saves 
the distracting dip, dip, 
dip. This type also has 
the security screw-lock 
cap foradditional safety 


incarrying. Thechar- § 


acteristicsofevery hand 
canbetechnically fitted. 


The same pen will last 4 


you for many years.. 
Bay the Genuine 


If It isn’t an Ideal, It isn’t a Waterman's 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up 
Illustrated Folder Sent on Request 
Ask your dealer to show you this new Pocket 
Self-Filler, and the Regular and Safety Types. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 107 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal 
115 So. Clark St., Chicago Kinesway, London 
17 Stockton St., San Francise> Calle Lima 480, Buenos Ayres 











Poor on $10,000 a Year 


[Continued from page 21} 





on foot, and as J. Frederick sounded 
the bell, the gleaming Hurley limou- 
sine crept up to the door. He had 
a feeling of suppressed excitement. 
It was the first time he had had 
contact with his employer outside the 
realm of business. Mr. Hurley, re- 
splendent in a top hat, alighted, and his 
wife, snuggled from chin to heel in a 
dark wrap, followed and tripped, in gold 
slippers, up the steps. Everyone at the 
dinner, except the Gaineses, were in the 
fullest evening regalia: the women, with 
bare shoulders and necks; the men, in 
tail-coats and white ties. It was a more 
effulgent social order than the Gaineses 
had reckoned upon. J. Frederick 
thought of his full-dress suit, reflecting 
that it was at least eight years old, and 
when he heard Mrs. Dougherty, whose 
husband sat regu- 
larly at a directors’ 
table of the Hurley 
Company and was 
therefore some sort 
of a possible factor 
in the Gaines equa- 
tion, say to Mrs. 
Gaines,“*Mr. Dough- 
erty and I do so 
much want to have 
you and your hus- 
band with us soon,” 
he resolved that an 
early visit to a tailor 
was necessary and 
that he must hand 
his wife forthwith 
a check for a new 
gown. 

After the meal the 
men lingered in the 
dining-room. There 
had been a few 
moments’ talk, when, quite suddenly, 
Mr. Hurley laid a hand upon J. Freder- 
ick’s knee. 

“Humphrey,” he said, addressing 
Pritchard, their host, “we ought to put 
this fellow into Bright Acres.” The 
fashionable country club was an easy 
motor run from town. 

“Why, Fred,” exclaimed Pritchard, 
“T thought that you were a member 
out there.” 

“T'll put him up,” continued Mr. 
Hurley. “You second him, Humphrey. 
How about that, Fred?” This familiar 
address from his employer was new. 

“What does it cost?” inquired Gaines. 

“The dues are easy,” cut in Pritchard. 
“They are only a hundred a year. The 
initiation fee is three hundred, but think 
what you get! Golf, tennis, showers, 
and all the time dinners and dances and 
that sort of thing are being pulled off 
there. Everybody belongs.” 

“Well —” hesitated J. Frederick. 

“Oh, you ought to join,” said his 
employer. ‘You'll get to know people 
out there. Great place.” 

“Do you think I could get in?” 
meekly inquired Gaines, floundering 
for delay. Pritchard roared; Mr. 
Hurley smiled. 

‘Get in!” cried the host. “When you 
are the nominee of the president of the 
club z 

Thus it came about that the J. 
Frederick Gaineses joined Bright Acres, 
and with the payment of three hundred 
dollars for initiation fee and one hundred 
dollars for annual dues, it was not un- 
natural that they should desire to 
inspect their investment. So upon an 
early autumn day, when there was still 
a good deal of heat in the sunshine, the 
two set out for the country club. A 
trolley-car carried them to a point on a 
back road about a mile from the stone- 
pillared entrance to the club grounds. 








Mrs. Gaines had hours when a good 
cook would have been a god-send 


They toiled up a driveway, now and 
again stepping aside that a motor might 
pass, until they arrived at the steps of 
the broad  red-awninged veranda, 
crowded with women in animated colors, 
chattering noisily. The links were 
dotted with white forms. To one side 
of the club-house were the _tennis- 
courts and to the other a field of motors, 
some large, some small, some with 
chauffeurs, some apparently driven by 
their owners. 

As they hesitated between the top 
step and the doorway, Mrs. Dougherty 
caught sight of them, and, coming over 
led them to a table laden with the bright 
paraphernalia of tea and surrounded by 
men and women, most of whom looked 
refreshingly cool in white clothes. As 
if the Gaineses were old friends, Mrs. 

Dougherty pre- 
sented them, usually 
with the explana- 
tion: 

““Mr. Gaines, you 
know, succeeded to 
Mr. Nichols’ place 
with Mr. Hurley.” 
At which there 
would always be a 
more pronounced 
gleam of interest. 
**This new job,” 
thought J. Freder- 
ick, “has surely giv- 
en us a secret signal 

. of some kind.” But 
he felt a little un- 
comfortable. The 
hem of his wife's 
serge suit was 
dusty, and his hair 
was moist and 
stringy. 

That afternoon the Gaineses ‘met 
probably twenty persons, most of whom 
they had known vaguely only by name 
up to that time; and before they left 
Gaines had accepted an invitation for 
them to be present at a dance which 
Mrs. Cross was planning for the next 
week at the club-house, and J. Frederick 


~ arranged to play tennis the following 


Saturday afternoon with Carroll Jarvis, 
Pritchard and a certain Mr. Thornton, 
a steel expert to whom Gaines had 
been introduced. 

The tennis game on the next Saturday 
was duly played, and after the four men 
had had their showers, Jarvis led the 
way to a smooth-topped table. Pres- 
ently Gaines found himself giving 
attention to Thornton’s description of a 
new spindle which was being worked 
out in Chicago —a great money-saver, 
he said. He asked a few questions and 
was making note of the address of the 
Chicago concern when a man with a 
golf score-card in his hand, who was the 
middle of a laughing group on the other 
side of the room, called to Jarvis to come 
over. Pritchard and Thornton followed. 
J. Frederick, not knowing the individual 
who was the center of interest, remained 
seated alone. On the table before him, 
at no one’s place in particular, lay the 
check, awaiting a signature. It was 
for $1.80. At that moment a friend 
appeared and said that Mrs. Gaines 
wanted to speak to J. Frederick in the 
hall. After a bit of hesitation, he drew 
the check to him and signed it and went 
to his wife. : 

The spindle which Thornton had 
described proved not only an actuality, 
but an industrial improvement. — J. 
Frederick got the credit with the Hurley 
Company for introducing it, and the 
resultant saving of several thousand 
dollars in a year. His wife suggested to 
him that as a matter of fact he would be 







































They Count Up! 


The little dose of caffeine 
in one cup of coffee may not 
be immediately felt. But, ac- 
cording to individual suscepti- 
bility the grip of this cumulative 
drug, used at the morning, 
noon and evening meal, is 
bound to tell. 


Some people seem to get 
along with coffee year after 
year. Others feel its effects 
in nervousness, indigestion, 
heart flutter, biliousness, con- 
stipation, etc. 


For those who do not appre- 
ciate the reason these troubles 
are upon them, it's a good 
move to quit coffee and use 


POSTUM 


Ten days or two weeks on 
this pure food-drink instead of 
coffee is a good start toward 
better health and happier days. 


There are two forms of 
Postum. 


Instant Postum is a 
quickly soluble preparation of 
the original Postum Cereal 
—made of choice whole 
wheat and a small percent of 
wholesome molasses. No 
caffeine, no other drugs, no 
harmful ingredients, no coffee 
troubles. 


Both kinds of Postum are 


nourishing, equally delicious 
and good for old and young. 


“There’s a Reason” 
—sold by Grocers. 
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ENTISTS as well as laymen endorse Colgate’s 
Not only does its 


Ribbon Dental Cream. 


delicious flavor appeal to the general user, 


but its safe, beneficial efficiency fully meets the 


dentists’ scientific requirements. 


Read these letter from dentists 


» why they endorse Ribbon Dental Cream: 





"I believe it 
is the smooth-— 
est dental cream 
on the market. 
So many prepar- 
ations contain 
grit and other 
injurious sub-— 
stances which 
will do more 
harm than good," 





"There is n 
a day that some 
Patient doesn’t 
ask me: What’ s 
the best tooth 
Cleaning pre- 
Paration on the 
market?! T 4]_ 
WayS prescrj 
Colgate's 1° 





Hundreds of such letters should encourage you to 


buy this safe and sane 


dentifrice 


COCGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


does six things —and does them well: 


1. Cor t cid condi ye Che 


6 


COLGATE & CO.., Dept. G, 1 


guetS ap, tux 


wc in slam 


* 


ans 


without harmful! grit. 


eaves the mouth clean and whole- 
TrM 


Fulton Street, N.Y. 


fasting, re 





thoroughly without injurious 
chemicals. 

Polishes the teeth to natural white- 
? ut ‘ ! f le iv-s Tins ness 
I 


rial tube and our bo klet “Dental Hygiene’ on secei pt of 
» 
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entirely justified in putting in an 
expense account for the check he had 
signed. 

“A ten-thousand-dollar man do that!” 
he exclaimed. “Not much! At five 
thousand a year—yes; at ten thousand 
—no.” And then he continued, “But 
you see this thing—this social mixing— 
isn’t a profitless waste of time. That 
spindle experience illustrates how the 
game works—what justifies it.” 

“Very well, then,” declared his wife 
decisively, “if it must be part of our 
programme to use that club, we'll use 
it. But if we use it, we have got to have 
some kind of a motor.” 

They got one —a cheap one, to be 
sure, but one which consumed in garage 
bills, gasoline, tires and general upkeep, 
at least fifty dollars a month. It also 
had another effect, more direct and 
immediate. For the new evening out- 
fits, which their social life with their 
sudden friends demanded, there had 
been an expenditure of about two 
hundred dollars. Not only did J. 
Frederick find himself compelled to 
acquire a dress suit, but shoes, silk 
socks, an increased supply of stiff 
shirts, a modish top hat — all proved 
unescapable accessories. Not only did 
Mrs. Gaines feel driven to provide 
herself with a gown that was in keeping 
with the Dougherty dinner, but slippers, 
delicate blue and paper-soled, stockings 
to match and an evening wrap — all 
had to follow in order that she might 
wear the gown. She had to go on more 
than one expensive shopping expedition. 

Then had come four hundred dollars 
for Bright Acres and heaped upon these 
items, the cost of the car. The result 
was that J. Frederick’s current funds 
were deplorably reduced — so reduced 
that he decided that for the time being, 
at least, he would have to drop back to 
his former scale of saving; namely, at 
the rate of fifteen hundred a year, and 
not at the four-thousand rate, as he had 
so confidently planned on his elevation 
from the commercial rank and file. 


OON it came about that the Gaineses 

were getting to know people with a 
rapidity that amazed them. The Pritch- 
ards introduced them to the Doughertys 
and the Higginses. The Doughertys 
introduced them to the Joneses and the 
Whites. The Higginses, at about the 
same time, presented them to the 
Trumbulls and the Browns; and, in 
turn, the Joneses, the Whites, the 
Trumbulls and the Browns introduced 
them to their friends. They accepted 
invitations as they came, casually at 
first, not attaching much importance 
to them. Then the invitations multi- 
plied and kept multiplying and pres- 
ently they found themselves, without 
the least intention on their part, car- 
ried along upon the full social life of 
the town. 

They discovered a world that they 
had only dimly pictured before —a 
world ruled by the aristocracy of suc- 
cess — success that meant at least a 
degree of affluence. On the surface at 
least, there were no rigors of personal 
economy. Returning from a dinner in 
a taxicab, one went several blocks out 
of the way in order to drop a friend 
to whom a lift had been volunteered. 
There was an easy, almost haphazard, 
attitude toward small expenses and an 
insistence at all times upon.some form 
of amusement. This produced a lively 
and engaging social life which em- 
braced dinners, dances, teas, motor 
runs, brief week-end excursions, shop- 
ping expeditions for Mrs. Gaines, ten- 
nis matches for J. Frederick and a vast 
assortment of other diversions which 
had not been a part of the old order. 
There was no reckless expenditure iden- 
tified with this life, but it was an in- 
ceasing procession of activities and it 
was in such a milieu that the Gaineses 
discovered that they had landed. 





Before winter they knew all the fig- 
ures of this world. There were the bank- 
ers, the merchants, the lawyers, the 
physicians, the entire assemblage of 
achievement. But whereas before they 
had had a single score of friends and 
practically no acquaintances, now, with 
scarcely any more friends, they had liter- 
ally scores of acquaintances. But the 
relationships were warm enough for 
the Gaineses to dance and dine in the 
chief houses of the town and, naturally, 
Mrs. Gaines’ wardrobe had to grow 
apace. 

“What takes you down-town with 
Mrs. Cross?” J. Frederick once asked 
at breakfast when his wife had told him 
her morning plans. 

“Oh, we're going to the dressmaker’s 
together for fittings,” she returned. “I 
do hope you will like my gown. I 
traded the woman down from one hun- 
dred to seventy-five.” 

“Seventy-five is a lot,” commented 
the husband. 

“Tt is a lot —- that’s true,” acquiesced 
Mrs. Gaines, “but it was the cheapest 
they had.” 

“Aren’t there other dressmakers be- 
sides the one whom Mrs. Cross can 
afford to patronize?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “but everyone 
seems to go to the same place, and 
things from anywhere else look so — so 
— well, at dinners: and around — they 


suffer terribly by contrast. Still, Fred, - 





if you feel 

““No, no,” he hastened to say; “if 
we go out at all, I suppose there is no 
escape. 

It was at about this time, too, that 
the impecunious relative raised his head, 
“Dear Nephew Frederick,” he wrote, 
“T just heard the other day that you 
were making a great deal of money and 
that Mr. Hurley relied on you more 
than any man he has got. Why didn’t 
you write and tell your old uncle, be- 
cause you are about all the blood rela- 
tive I've got. Now, Fred, your father 
used to tell you many times how I helped 
him considerably when he first came 
West and was not doing any business at 
all, and now that you have got so rich 
I want you to try and do something for 
your poor uncle, who has got old and 
is sick. Please don’t fail and answer 
soon.” 

Of course dinners involved reciprocal 
dinners, and these brought with them a 
train of consequences. First, it was the 
twenty-dollar-a-month maid. She was 
not only unable, through the limitations 
of human hands and feet, but unquali- 
fied by training to prepare and serve a 
dinner for six that in any way resem- 
bled the hospitality which the Gaineses 
had found within the doors newly opened 
to them. It was deemed necessary that 
she give place to a more expert domes- 
tic at thirty dollars a month. When 
there were more than two guests, the 
services of another girl were required, 
and one would be brought in at a cost 
of seventy-five cents for an evening. 
Although Gaines for the most part 
stuck to his eight and one-quarter cent 
cigars, there were occasions when both 
he and his wife felt that they should 
provide a better and more expensive 
grade. Flowers, too, were often needed 
for a centerpiece. It came about 
that J. Frederick’s evening clothes had 
to be sent to the tailor’s twice a week for 
pressing, and it was rare that the weekly 
bill for washing his dress shirts was less 
than a dollar. : 

A nurse, too, had to be added to the 
establishment. If the boy cried in the 
evening, when they were in the midst of 
a more or less formal dinner, it was an 
embarrassing interruption to the party. 
Time after time the problem came up of 
what disposition should be made ot the 
child for an afternoon when they were 
going to Bright Acres where children 
were not allowed. 

“To bring in a nurse is wrong, it’s all 
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On thousands of 
American factories— 


HIS photograph shows a typical Amer- 
ican factory. 


It is an excellent example of a well-built 
modern plant and is similar to thousands 
of others dotted all over the United States. 


It 1s covered with a Barrett Specification 


Roof. 


The same could probably be said of a 
large majority of the other plants referred 
to, because a Barrett Specification Roof 
is the standard construction for permanent 
buildings of all kinds. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Architect: J. T. Rowland, Jersey City 

Contactors: M. T.Connelly Contract 
ing Company, Jersey City, N. J 
W. L. Crow Construction Co., N.Y. 
Roofers: Commonwealth Roofing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A Barrett Specification Roof is the cheap- 
est, permanent roofing made and it costs 
nothing to maintain. 


It will last without any attention for 
twenty years or more. The unit cost 
accordingly is less than 14 of a cent per 
foot per year of service. 


These roofs take the base rate of insurance 
and are approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification will be sent 


free on request. Address our nearest office. 





a Special Note—“ advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any | 





a St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 





ts misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 
3 ROOFING—Shail be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using i” 
materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
. BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
= Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tue Paterson Mec. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver <> 
Sydney, N.S. 
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The Universal Answer 





Building 


Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 





If you don’t. know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 
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wrong,” exclaimed Mrs. Gaines. “As 
I have said, if anyone takes care of him 
except me it should be a governess. 
That means thirty-five, perhaps forty 
dollars a month.” 

“And what does a nurse cost?” ques- 
tioned J. Frederick. 

“Oh, for twenty dollars maybe we 
could get an untrained girl.” 

“Well, what else can we do?” he 
asked, and the nurse came. 

A crowded gateway to expense was 
the motor. Not alone was it that the 
car ran up bills for gasoline and tires, 
but it constantly drew them from their 
front porch and out to wayside inns. 
Having two extra seats, they often car- 
ried guests. Of course, following the 
tradition of motor owners, J. Frederick 
paid. No one —not even men from 
their old circle of intimates — ever 
offered to divide the expense. Previ- 
ously, for any amusements, each man 
had gone his share. Now, however, not 
only upon motor runs, but upon other 
occasions as well, these same men would 
sit by calmly and let Gaines settle. 
They treated him like a rich man who 
had no need to reckon cost. 


LTHOUGH J. Frederick had dropped 
back to the fifteen-hundred-dollar 
scale of savings, his bank balance did not 
mount as it once had nor as he had ex- 
pected. Cash, twenty-five dollars per- 
haps, stowed in his pocket, dwindled 
lamentably, despite his watchfulness. 
Passing in and out of the Majestic Hotel, 
it seemed impossible to avoid certain 
small tips. Constantly someone, in 
their widened orbit, either married or 
died and there was no escaping a wed- 
ding present or flowers. Now and again 
their car would be laid up for repairs 
and that would necessitate a taxicab. 
Coniveley Street was a long walk and 
an impossible ride on the street cars 
to secluded Quintessence Avenue; and 
also the slightest rude contact would 
soil Mrs. Gaines’ gown or slippers. 
Life became infinitely more compli- 
cated, and there were untold more 
chances for accidents, misadventure in 
the matter of money, than there were 
before. Christmas that year was a 
costly season, and in January Gaines 
was forced to lower his schedule of sav- 
ings to the basis of a thousand dollars. 
“The point that bothers me the most 
about all this,” declared Mrs. Gaines, 
‘is whether we are really getting our 
money’s worth? It is not such an over- 
whelming pleasure to dine with the 
Crosses or to attend one of Mrs. Dough- 
erty’s teas. Old Dougherty must bore 
you, and I’m sure Humphrey Pritchard 
and you have precious little in common. 
As for the Hurleys ——” 

“Remember Thornton and the spin- 
dles,”” reminded Gaines. 

“Yes; and I suppose it counts in a 
thousand other ways, too,” she ac- 
knowledged. 

“Exactly!” caught up J. Frederick. 
“Let’s make a supposition. If Cross 
resigned and they set about selecting 
a new vice-president, and say Mrs. 
Dougherty is devoted to you and is in- 
different to Mrs. Carroll Jarvis, for 
whom will she speak the good word — 
Jarvis or me? Jarvis and I, again, as- 
sume that we are equal in ability. But 
suppose Mr. Hurley finds our dinners 
more to his taste than the Jarvis din- 
ners. I one-step well and help make 
Mrs. Hurley’s dances a success; Jarvis 
doesn’t dance. I amuse Hurley with a 
story; Jarvis doesn’t. If my entire ad- 
vantage lies in those directions, which 
one of us is he more likely to want in 
the capacity of an officer of the com- 
pany running in and out of his room all 
day?” 

“Toadyism!” observed his wife. 

““No — business,” returned Gaines. 
“And it isn’t confined to the Hurley 
Company. Take this case: Say Cross 
died. His widow finds a big block of 


Hurley stock in the estate. She needs 
cash. If I could buy the stock it would 
copper-rivet my ten-thousand-dollar 
job and make promotion more likely. 
Not having the cash, I want to borrow 
it. Wouldn’t my chances of getting it 
from the Trust Company be much 
greater if Humphrey Pritchard and I 
were friends than if we were not?” 

They definitely decided that there 
was no retreat; whether they liked it or 
not they had to play the game now; 
and this was the state of mind in J. 
Frederick’s home when Mrs. Pritchard 
rang Mrs. Gaines on the telephone. 

**My dear,” she cried, “I have found 
the darlingest little house for you. It’s 
just off Quintessence Avenue, on Plumb 
Street, and it really is cheap — four- 
teen hundred a year. You must 
quit the wilds. You're too nice, both 
of you, to be buried off there. Get Fred 
and come over this afternoon and see it.” 

Is it really necessary to describe this 
step in the case of the Gaineses? The 
new house had about the same number 
of rooms as the Coniveley Street house, 
but the down-stairs rooms were larger. 
Three blocks around the corner and 
down Quintessence Avenue, were the 
mansions of the Hurleys and the Dough- 
ertys. Two blocks nearer were the 
Crosses. A little closer still the Taugh- 
tons. On the very corner of Plumb 
Street and the Avenue were the Pritch- 
ards. Almost opposite the new house 
the Carroll Jarvises lived. They. moved 
with a certain heartache, a considerable 
outlay for new furniture, and a further 
drop in the savings account to a five- 
hundred-dollar annual basis — exactly 
the amount that they had been saving 
when their income was five thousand a 
year. 

This frightened J. Frederick and sent 
him to his accounts. It was practically 
a year since he had stepped into the ten- 
thousand-dollar job. The savings ac- 
count at that time had stood at eight 
thousand. The rosy dream of adding 
four thousand dollars annually came 
back to him as he made his calculations. 
With dismay he viewed the total — 
eighty-six hundred. He figured further. 
During fourteen preceding years his 
salary had averaged, over the entire 
period, a trifle more than three thou- 
sand dollars. From this he had saved 
almost six hundred dollars a year. 
That year — the ten-thousand-dollar- 
year — had not raised the average by 
a single cent. 

“What's the use?” he said bitterly 
to his wife that evening. ‘We're not 
any better off than we were before.” 

“Are we as well off?” she queried. 
And this question got its answer the 
next day. 

In Gaines’ morning mail was a letter 
from Mortimer Scully, naming the date 
for the meeting at the railroad station 
on the fringe of the wilderness for the 
fifteenth time. J. Frederick balanced 
his current account—the account 
which, when he was still in the class 


of the five-thousand-a-year men, had | 
so persistently mounted that he had 


deemed it entirely safe to abandon 
the weekly laying by of. five dollars 
against his vacation trip. It now stood 
at less than three hundred dollars. In 
the entries of his check-book J. Fred- 
erick plainly read his own story: Bright 
Acres, $12.35; the garage, $45.50; the 
tailor, $55.00; the florist, $10.00; the 
dressmaker, $129.00; even $10.00 for 
the Company’s baseball team — a sub- 
scription he had never been asked to 
make before. 

He wrote a brief note to Scully, not 
having the heart to write a long one. 
“The trip this season is off,” he de- 
clared in part. “It is one of the penal- 
ties of my new ten-thousand-dollar job 
that I cannot go with you this year.” 

Two days later Scully came out to 
find out what was wrong — what had 
happened. ‘What in the world has 
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Your Compliments 
Delivered 


anywhere in the United States 
in 


Sampier 


This quaint, brisk little messenger is the Symbol of 
Service at every Whitman's Agency throughout the land. 
Always, everywhere, you can depend upon him to deliver 
the most charming package of sweets imaginable —fresh, 
dainty and of that irreproachable quality which the name 
Whitman's implies. Whitman's are the national sweets. 


Send the Sampler—you will like to have it “represent” 
you. It is odd and exceptionally pretty and the chocolates 
and confections (listed on the bottom of the box) are culled 
from the foremost Whitman's kinds. Should you not know 
your Whitman's Agent send us a dollar with directions for 
forwarding the Sampler. 


Booklet entitled **Whitman's for Every Occasion” of request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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‘‘What can I do to make 
her stronger?’’ 


Your physician has told you that it is simply 
one of the thousands of cases of ‘‘debility.’’ 
You have tried certain ‘‘tonics’’ without avail, 
but you have not yet tried Sanatogen, the true 


food tonic. 


And Sanatogen may well prove her salvation, 
for remember that thousands of women who 
were weak and weary have derived new strength, 
a new joy of living, from its use. 

Olive Schreiner, the famous writer, grate- 


fully exclaims: 


“Nothing that I have taken in years has given me such 
a sense of vigor as Sanatogen.”’ 


And Amelia E. Barr, the beloved 
novelist, refers to the “‘marvelous 
help” derived from using Sana- 


togen. 


This help of Sanatogen is not the 
false help of a mere stimulant but 


the constructive aid of a true food- 
tonic which gives the exhausted 
system the matural elements 
for building up the blood, 
strengthening the nerves, 
improving digestion. 

How well it performs 
this function, physicians in 
every land—21,000 of them 
have endorsed Sanatogen 
in writing—know from ac- 
tual observation. Their 
attitude is well summed up 
by the famous Berlin spe- 
cialist, Professor Kulenberg, 
who writes: 


“T am using Sanatogen 
more and more in cases 
of nervous troubles 
which have their origin 
in poverty of the blood 
and poor nutrition, and 
never had occasion to 
regret its use.” 

And we feel sure you will 

never regret using Sanatogen. 
Sanatogen is sold by gooc 


druggists everywhere it 
three sizes, from $1.00 up 


Grand Prize, In- 
ternational Con 
cress of Medicin: 
London, 1913 
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for Elbert Hubbard's new book, ‘‘ Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner 
and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and 
contentment. Itis free. Address THe Baver Cuemicat Co., 24-C Irving Place, New York. 
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come over you, Fred?” he asked, ad- 
justing his eyeglasses with one hand 
and holding his too expansive waist- 
band with the other. “It’s all beyond 
me. Why, for fourteen years t 

**We've been making those excursions 
together,” interjected J. Frederick. 
“That’s true. But this year, there'll be 
no trip. I can*t make it.” 

“Can't make it?” cried his friend, 
incredulous. 

“No,” reiterated Gaines. 

“Why?” 

“T’m too poor.” 

“Poor! Ridiculous!” declared Scully. 
“You went when you had fifteen hun- 
dred — three thousand — five thousand 
dollars, and now ——” 

“T tell you frankly — I’m too poor.” 

“Poor on ten thousand a year — 
impossible!” 

““Not impossible, but outrageous,” 
retorted J. Frederick, and then went on: 
“Whom the aristocrats of business de- 
light to honor, they later ensnare. 
They picked me up — an inconspicuous 
nobody, and told me I was one of 
them. They gave me ten thousand a 
year and never mentioned the toll. 
Then they made their bargain, and I 
traded freedom — that margin which 
let me call my soul my own, which let 
me go fishing — for what? For a coun- 
try club I didn’t need nor particularly 
want, for a motor to get to it, for a super- 
fluity of clothes, for jim-jacks for half- 
strangers who chance to be marrying, 
for a nurse maid who takes inferior care 
of my child, for no end of things I never 
desired — things which simply frittered 
away that precious margin and pushed 
me, step by step, to the trembling edge 
of an overdrawn bank account.” 





" OU lost your head,” suggested 
his friend. 

“Not I!” replied Gaines. “The 
Hurleys and the Doughertys and the 
Crosses said in effect, “Of course, if you 
are actually one of us, you will want to 
play with us, and we’ve now made it 
possible for you to do so. If you're not 
one of us, you’re not worth ten thousand 
a year. If you don’t play, you don’t 
belong.” They give you ten thousand 
a year and put you on a hobby-horse in 
the merry-go-round and expect you to 
ride. They think that, beyond doubt, 
you want to ride; they couldn’t under- 
stand it if you didn’t; they would con- 
clude that you were a queer stick — 
something wrong somewhere — an un- 
presentable wife or a lack of decent up- 
bringing — No, I didn’t lose my head. 
I did the indicated thing — played the 
game.” 

“You must have been extravagant.” 

“True — from the five-thousand-dol- 
lar point of view,” agreed J. Frederick. 
“ But from the ten-thousand-dollar point 
of view — not a bit. Can my wife go to 
dinners, glaringly shabby? Can we 
walk to the country club and arrive hot 
and dusty? Can I turn down Mrs. 
Cross’ pet charity? Can I live in in- 
hospitable seclusion in my own home? 
People would whisper. ‘It can’t be for 
money reasons,’ they would say.” 

“You're taking all this rather desper- 
ately. You've got some money saved. 
Come on and make the trip,” urged 
Mortimer Scully. 

“No, not this time. Those savings 
are the savings of my fat years — the 
years when on five thousand dollars I 
was rich; the years when I was an aris- 
tocrat, not of success, but of the bank 
account. No, those savings are sacred. 
I simply do not dare to touch them; 
I’m a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man.” 

He took Scully to the night train and 
at a late hour was returning home when 


he encountered Mr. Hurley, strolling 
beneath the trees of Quintessence Ave- 
nue, twirling his stick and gazing re- 
flectively at the stars. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Gaines. “It’s 
odd striking you here at this time of 
night. Anything wrong?” 

“Oh, no — nothing; that is, nothing 
much.” He paused and added, “Do 
you know, Fred, you fellows, you rising 
young men, with just good, decent in- 
comes, are the lucky ones.” 

**And how do you work that out?” 

“Oh, from experience,” was the reply. 
“IT can remember when I was just get- 
ting my first foothold, about as you are 
doing now, and everything was so much 
simpler. Life was not intricate then, 
because there were so many less cogs 
that could slip. You escape a good 
deal.” 

“T don’t think that I have ever 
viewed the question in exactly that 
light,” observed Gaines. “And it 
would seem to me that even if a few 
cogs did slip, it would not matter much 
with you fellows who are away up. 
Your engines are big enough to stand the 
jar and still keep on running, comfort- 
ably enough.” 

“Are they, though?” replied Mr. 
Hurley. “I'll tell you something. It’s 
between ourselves, of course, and goes 
no further. You see, my wife has asked 
Mrs. Corona — wife of John Corona of 
New York, you know — to join her in 
a trip abroad this summer. That’s all 
right — that’s fine! But the reason 
I’m out here walking to-night is because 
I simply had to cool off from the ex- 
hausting effort of an entire evening to 
explain to my wife something which she 
seemed utterly unable to understand — 
that I simply could not afford to let her 
take the motor and chauffeur with 
her.” He twirled his stick once or 
twice before he concluded. “She says 
she can’t possibly go with Mrs. Corona 
to Europe without her own motor and 
chauffeur.” 

“T suppose it’s quite costly to take 
over a motor?” said J. Frederick. 

“Oh, no, not so much, not a great 
sum,” returned Mr. Hurley. “‘Ordi- 
narily I wouldn’t mind it, but this year 
I'm carrying a heavy block of steel. I 
suppose she could get the car and man 
over and back for twenty-five hundred 
or three thousand.” 

Gaines left his superior at the corner 
and, pursuing his reflections, walked to 
a lighted thoroughfare several blocks 
beyond. It occurred to him to buy 
some fruit. On the other side of the 
street was a miserable little store, a 
mere shack, squalid and tumble-down. 
A raucous gas-jet flowed to one side of 
the open front. He crossed over. An 
old woman, a faded green shawl over 
her shoulders, was closing the place for 
the night. There was a spindle-legged 
boy, with a weazened, ape-like face, 
helping her. 

“Well,” said Gaines to himself, 
“here is the ladder’s bottom rung. It 
must be! This is poverty, real and 
actual.” 

He watched the pair. The woman 
swept the floor and the boy moved from 
bin to bin, gathering into a basket the 
unsold fruit. 

“None of these are any good,” said 
the boy, picking over four or five 
oranges marked in dark spots with 
decay. “I'll throw them in_ the 
gutter.” 

“No, no,” admonished the old 
woman. “Don’t do that! Save them, 
Sonny, and we'll give them to the 
poor.” 

“The poor!” thought Gaines, as he 
moved away. “ Who are they?” 


NEXT MONTH: “ How I Spent $70,000 Before 
I Quit,” the story of a man who gave twelve 
years of his life and all of his money, to alcohol. 
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certainly has 
cleared my skin 


If you want a clear, fresh glowing complexion, use 
Resinol Soap at least once a day. Work a warm creamy 
lather of it well into the pores, then rinse the face with 
plenty of cold water. 


It does not take many days of such regular care with 
Resinol Soap to show an improvement, because the Resino! 
medication* soothes and refreshes the skin, while the pure 
soap, free from alkali, is cleansing it. ‘The same treatment 
does wonders for the hands, arms and neck. 

When the skin is in a very neg- Resinol Soap is not artificiall 
lected condition, with pimples, black- colored, its rich brown being en- 
heads, redness or roughness, spread on tirely due to the Resinol med 
just a little Resinol Ointment for cation it contains. It is sold b 
ten or fifteen minutes before -using practically all druggists and deale 
Resinol Soap. in toilet goods. 


For a guestroom size trial cake, write Dept. 8-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





*This is the medication which has been prescribed 
by physicians for twenty years, in Resinol Ointment, 
to heal skin and scalp affections. 
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The Service that 
shines through 


VA DAN 


Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 


Back of the MAZDA Lamps that light 
your home stands a Service the like of 
which the world has never seen—a scientific 
research organized and carried on for the 
purpose of making electric lighting better, 
and even more inexpensive than it is. 

Centering in our Research Laboratories at 
Schenectady, where scores of experts delve 
into many fields of science, MAZDA Ser- 
vice seeks always for new ideas in illumina- 
tion, new materials and new methods of 
manufacture. 


And when these are 
attested and approved, 
they are at once transmitted to our manufac- 
turing centers at Cleveland and Harrison, 
and to other manufacturers entitled to receive 
this Service, for embodiment in the MAZDA 
Lamps they make. 

And so when you see the Mark of this Ser- 
vice—that word MAZDAetched upon a lamp, 
you may be sure that lamp sums up the latest 
efforts of the world’s ablest lamp investigators. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ($6 
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When War Orders Stop 


[Continued from page 25]| 
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What are they for? Weil, in Europe 
two hundred thousand shrapnel shells 
are being fired every day. A day’s 
shooting represents one man’s labor for 
a million days. To make these projec- 
tiles requires thousands of specially 
designed machine tools, and a lot of 
them are being made in the United 
States. In Cincinnati alone orders 
were placed within a few months for 
more than five thousand machine-tools. 

Then other machine shops have built 
additions, or put new stories on top, to 
make the shrapnel themselves, and the 
other projectiles. Men are working day 
and night making lead bullets with 
which to load shells. Some men will 
tell you that when the war stops, all 
this investment will be a dead loss. 

“Of course,” said one manufacturer, 
“some of the special machines might 
have to be junked. But we don’t mean 
to junk the buildings, nor the better 
parts of the organization. Eventually 
we will work into the larger peace ac- 
tivities which this war business will 
show us.” 


AR has always directed the mechan- 

ical arts into new channels. From 
the forging of big gun tubes came the art 
of making hollow shafts for machinery. 
In making armor plate new alloys were 
discovered that have played an impor- 
tant part in peaceful industries. In 
like manner if this present war stimu- 
lates the use of motor trucks, it will 
quicken the manufacture of many con- 
comitants of trucks. And already we 
hear of new metal working machines 
that have come out of these war orders, 
and of new testing devices, and the 
like. 

Men who manufacture products of 
steel and iron are already casting about 
for products with which to absorb 
their surplus facilities after the war. One 
manufacturer showed me _ tentative 
plans for making portable stone crush- 
ing outfits for railroads. 

Another manufacturer is investiga- 
ting the possibilities in irrigation de- 
vices, and believes the field has large 
possibilities undeveloped. Irrigation, 
you know, is getting away from arid 
regions, and even around New York 
you may see farms that have over- 
head sprinklers or pumping systems. 

One concern is already getting into 
the manufacture of orchard stoves, de- 
signed to drive away frost; another is 
making plans to manufacture a locked 
nut; still another is holding in reserve a 
new rail joint. 

A New England manufacturer, now 
head over heels in war business, came 
down to New York recently to look 
into the prospect of turning his at- 
tention, some time in the future, to 
machined parts for cargo derricks, 
dock winches, portable conveyers for 
handling baggage, and appliances con- 
nected with those motor truck acces- 
sories I have spoken of. 

Another manufacturer is figuring on 
some rail motor trucks; and another big 
concern is likely to take up battery 
trucks for railroad platforms and fac- 
tories. 

We are still very crude and scant with 
our average handling facilities, so that 
when the war ends we have a big field 
in that direction alone. The manu- 
facturers are not going to lie down and 
quit when the Kaiser shakes hands with 
the King. 

There is one war plant, at least, where 
an addition has been put up to meet 
the terrific demand for surgical goods 
like absorbent cotton, adhesive paste 
and first-aid outfits. I understand that 





when the war ends a campaign will be | 
launched in this country to put this line 
of goods into the homes of the American 
people. An effort will be made to dis- 
place the time-honored old cotton hand- 
kerchief, as a bandage, with modern 
equipment for emergencies. 

Down in Virginia a great powder 
company is rushing to completion, with 
twelve thousand workmen, a new plant. 
Now if the war stops within a year or 
two, this great establishment will be 
useless — so say some of the pessimists! 
But at the same time this very company 
is beginning a campaign for what is 
called “vertical farming,” or deep 
farming with explosives. This field 
has scarcely been scratched, and it is 
by no means impossible that within a 
few years this whole new plant may find 
an outlet for its activities, even if the 
war ends to-morrow. It is significant 
that this concern, rushed day and night 
with war orders, should be going along 
at the same time building a peace trade 
for the future. 

A large barbed wire company is doing 
the same thing. Even while striving 
feverishly to catch up on its orders for 
barbed wire with which to fence the 
Germans out of Russia, it is sending 
its emissaries to the West to make a 
sales survey of far-reaching territories. 
It is getting ready to profit in peace 
from the intensive organization it has 
built out of war. 

A Western packing company secured 
an order for five million cans of corned 
beef. To fill the order it reopened a 
plant that had long been idle. Recently 
the manager of this plant made the 
assertion that it would not shut down 
again, war or no war, but would find 
a use for itself putting up canned goods 
of some sort, even if it had to fall back 
on succotash, tomatoes and fruit. 

Certain tool manufacturers, now ex- 
panded for war business, are planning a 
campaign to increase in large measure 
the output of small tools after the war’s 
termination. Various measures have 
been decided upon or discussed, and one 
of them is to press the sale of duplicate 
outfits of tools for automobiles — one 
for the car and the other for the garage. 
Another tentative plan connects up 
with tools for the Boy Scouts. 

Then out of a large war contract for 
metal cooking utensils has grown a 
prospective plan to exploit those goods 
and utilize a new building for making 
them, somewhat improved, for camp 
use in America. 

In like manner, a tent manufacturer 
plans to attack the home market with 
tents for yards; also to go after larger 
sales of awnings and screens. He means 
to save, if possible, the bigger business 
the war has brought him. 

Manufacturers of small arms and 
cartridges have been called on to sup- 
ply enormous quantities of goods to 
Europe, and new structures have gone 
up in New England; yet these same 
manufacturers are steadily working 
out plans and campaigns for the ex- 
ploitation .of such peace pursuits as 
hunting, trap shooting, and the like. 

The demand for some kinds of knit 
goods has been so great that large ad- 
ditions have been built by American 
sweater factories, East and West. 
Sweaters have gone abroad literally by 
the million. I am told that, after the 
war, sweaters in this country will be 
popularized, even more than they have 
been, by new kinds of house sweaters, 
automobile sweaters, horseback sweat- 
ers, and so-called military sweaters. . In 























You Owe It to 
Your Wife 


Her strength will be saved and she will 
keep the house cleaner if you will get for 
her a 





<___ Bacuum SWEEPER 


It is not high priced, but it is an efficient, 
easy-to-use carpet cleaner that costs noth- 
ing to operate and will do thorough work 
for years. The wheels on which it runs 
when pushed about like a carpet sweeper 
operate three suction bellows which take 
up all the trodden-in dirt, and also operate 
the revolving brush which sweeps up all 
surface litter. 


As the dirt goes into it, it doesn’t send dust 
flying around to make more work. Press- 
ing on a thumb lever empties the dust 
pans and the dirt bag is released and 
emptied just as easily. 
Write for Booklet taae tre’Nationat: CAR: 
PET SWEEPER, thousands 
of which are in daily use. The excellent reputation they have 
built up for us stands behind the Torrington, which for years 


has been making good. 


Satisfy yourself by examining a Torrington at nearly any 
Department, Furniture, Housefurnishing or Hardware Store. 


Made in three grades. Prices range from $6 to $12. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 
31 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 


52 Bruce Avenue, Westmount, Montreal 7 > 























one plant I was told about a prospec- 
tive bath sweater, to come to the 
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You Can Forget 
Your Teeth 


while they're in use if you do not 

neglect them while they're idle. 

The surest test of good teeth 

is the extent to which you 

are conscious of them at 
meal-time. 


There is a delightful free- 
dom from tooth troubles for those who visit their family 
dentist twice a year and morning, noon and night use 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Both products are scientifically pre- 
pared, safe and efficient dentifrices. 


For a 2 cent stamp we will send you a generous 
trial package of either Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SONS 
537 West 27th Street New York City 
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Esterbrook | €) 


Oval Point No.788 




















Completeness! 


One of the things that has helped establish the 
pre-eminence of Esterbrook Pens is—that they 
offer as many shapes and points as all other 
American makes put together. 

This No. 788 Oval Point is one of the twelve 


most popular ones. Note the smooth oval (or 
ball) shaped surface at the point of contact. 


“] RESTERBROOKECOS 


0 6) 


No sharp edges to scratch or pick even 
the roughest paper. Heavy steel adds 
durability. There are also three other 
Esterbrook shapes with oval points. 


Send 10 cents for useful metal box containing 
this and eleven other pens, including the famous 
048 Falcon, the most popular pen in the world. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN COMPANY 


4 to 70 Cooper Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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ankles. Thus does war activity shape 
the course of business ingenuity. We 


_ cannot turn down these war orders; nor 
| can we lie down afterward and lose the 








investments that have made the war 
orders possible. 

A certain American typewriter con- 
cern, turning out a new kind of product, 
was finding it ‘difficult just before the 
war to finance its operations. With the 
advent of the war, it got some contracts, 
not for typewriters but for munitions. 
The profit on these will enable it to go 
ahead with its own product on an ade- 
quate scale. In scores, or perhaps 
hundreds of little American factories, 
the same thing has happened. As you 
travel about the country you will see 
many small plants that have been 
financed by the bloodthirsty craze 
abroad. 

Then in many lines the impetus of 
war has brought about a psychological 


aggressiveness, altogether aside from 
the question of utilizing new buildings 
and organizations. 

Thus, American macaroni manufac- 
turers are contemplating a vigorous 
campaign to double the per capita con- 
sumption of their product in the United 
States. American shoe manufacturers, 
stimulated in many instances to un- 
usual production by war orders, are 
experiencing a revulsion against a 
prospective backslide to partial idle- 
ness; they are more than ever inclined 
to go after trade in parts of the world 
where Germany and Great Britain once 
sold the shoes, as in Bolivia, Paraguay 
and Uruguay. 

So, up and down and across the 
country, manufacturers are busy figur- 
ing out ways to make that new factory 
work after the war; and youmay be 
assured that there will be some business 
done in these United States of America. 


NEXT MONTH: “Aboard the Floating Wall Street,” 
showing how war contracts involving millions are 
bought and sold in the smoking room of an ocean liner. 





Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


| Continued from page 28| 





color rushing to her cheeks. “I did no 
such thing. They wished us success; 
they were very nice; it was right and 
proper to tell them. There was nothing 
ridiculous about it.” 

““No, but there will be,” declared 
Butler, “‘ something extremely ridiculous, 
because He hesitated, leaned for- 
ward to toss his cigarette in the fire- 
place and concluded, “because I’m not 
going into business for myself — I'm 
not going to take the money.” 

The girl’s lips parted and her eyes 
opened wide. She stood transfixed, 
gazing vlankly down at her husband. 
His head on the back of the couch, he 
looked steadily up to her and nodded 
solemnly once or twice before he added: 

“That's a fact, Janet. I mean it!” 

“Mean it!” she echoed. “* You can’t!” 

“IT do,” he affirmed, and reaching for 
her hand, drew her down beside him. 
His arm circled her shoulders. “Don’t 
think I’m not grateful,” he said holding 
her tight. “Don’t think I’m not appre- 
ciative of what you've done — of what 
you've wanted to do. No one could 
feel more gratitude than —— ” 

““Gratitude!” cried Janet, breaking 
from him and springing to her feet. 
“Gratitude! It was as much for me as 
it was for you. Don’t talk of gratitude. 
Anyway, it’s a step you'd have taken 
soon. <All worth-while men do. I 
merely wanted to hurry it along — to 
help you a little sooner over that first 
small hump in your career. Butler, you 
must do it — you must do it now — 
you can’t back out.” 

“Why not?” he asked, spreading his 
hands. ‘Why be so strenuous? We're 
terribly happy. We've everything we 
really want. We're going on splendidly. 
Let’s leave things alone, and maybe at 
the end of the year I can get a raise of 
two or three hundred dollars.” 

“Two or three hundred dollars!” 
caught up the girl. ‘“‘What’s two or 
three hundred doilars? We must have 
thousands. We must have a broad, full 
life, a life of achievement, a life that 
escapes Meadowhedge and all that 
Meadowhedge means. You must be a 
big man, a figure, a personage, some- 
body that counts. I’ve only come to 
see all this since yesterday —to see 
what money may mean — what not 
having it may mean. Two or three 
hundred dollars! Oh, never! Never!” 

“What has struck you, Janet? Do 
you expect all this of me?” asked Butler. 








“TI expect everything of you!” she 
cried, drawing herself straight. “‘ And 
I know, my darling, that you'll not fail 
me. We've come to a turning-point in 
life. From to-day we emerge upon 
larger things.” 

Butler shook his head gravely. “I’m 
not sure, Janet, you’ve a right to do this 
— to make me go after all these things 
for you.” 

“It is not I that does it,” she cried in 
return. “It’s our world that does. 
We’re born to the class that achieves — 
we’re born to the class that has automo- 
biles, houses, servants. We can’t be 
failures. We can’t be nobodies. We 
must live as our world lives; and, as 
Julian said, you can never do it from 
the hired-man class.” 

He winced, and his arm dropped over 
his eyes. “Then you're not happy 
now,” he finally said, quietly, question- 
ingly, and a little resentfully. 

“Oh, Butler, you know — you under- 
stand!” she declared, sitting beside him. 
“Happy? I don’t have to tell you that, 
darling.” 

“Then why do this thing?” 

“Because it’s our duty,— because 
we must make our happiness richer, 
finer, deeper.” 

“But perhaps I can’t do it — per- 
haps it’s not in me,” he argued. 

“Oh, no! That’s absurd,” she re- 
plied. “You've kept succeeding ever 
since you were a small boy. In college 
—everywhere. Why, Father would 
never have started you off in Pynchon 
& Styce if he had not known just how 
able you are. Everyone realizes the 
same thing.” 

Butler grinned with pleasure, and 
getting up began pacing the floor, his 
hands in his coat pockets. Janet fol- 
lowed him with anxious eyes. 

“Of course, all this is well enough,” 
he finally began. ‘I would like all those 
big things, too, though I’m getting on 
now perfectly well without them. And 
it’s very fine to picture this broader 
life, and to feel that you and others 
have confidence in me; but — well, 
just suppose I lost that money. 
Suppose Fs 

“But you wen’t!” insisted the girl 
with a small frown. 

** Business is always a risk.” 

*“Not with a man like you.” 

Again there was a pause. But he 
resumed the couch and began slowly 
snapping his knife half closed and open. 
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Doughoregan Manor 
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Home of é harles C arroll 


White Lead Wins Against Time 


When Charles Carroll, who had just signed the 
Declaration of Independence, was told that though 
others might come to grief for that day’s doings, he 
stood a chance of going free because there were so 
many other Charles Carrolls in Maryland, he at once 
added to his signature the words of | Carrollton.”’ 

The picture shows his home, built by his grandfather 
in 1717. ‘This finely preserved old mansion is protected 
by weather-defying coats of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. Your house, too, is worth preserving and beautifying. Direct your 
painter to use Dutch Boy .White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. They can be mixed 
to suit the kind of wood in your house and can be tinted any color you desire. They 
wear long, cost little, and protect against decay. 

Would you like to sainiae a simple test which will help make you paint-wise? We will 
send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet of practical sugges- 
tions and color schemes. Address our nearest office. Ask for Painting Helps No. 26. 





D COMPANY 


Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 


(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


NATIONAL LIE 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


When you are in New York, make it a point to visit the Home Builders’ Permanent Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 
39th Street. National Lead Company’s exhibit is in charge of an experienced decorator whom you may consult free of charge. 
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ADJUSTED MODELS, $25 to $60, 
guaranteed to come within railroad 
time requirements. 


PRECISION MODELS, $50 to $250, 
guaranteed to come within observa- 
tory time requirements, giving highest 
time-keeping perfection obtainable. 


THE DIETRICH GRUEN, $265 to 
$650, the world’s finest pocket time- 


piece. 


At good jewelers. 


merica 


WRITE FOR “ONE WORD 
FROM A WOMAN'S LIPS” 


a booklet on watches and watchmak- 
ing everyone should read before buy- 
ing a timepiece. Mail coupon below 


today. 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO., 
31 East Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 
since 1876. 


Factories: Cincinnati and Madre Biel, 
Switzerland. Canadian Branch, Toronto. 


Duplicate parts to be had promptly through 
Gruen dealers everywhere. 


How the Gruen Verithin is made to “fit your pocket like 
a silver dollar’ yet retain full size and stren~th of parts. 
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Its thinness 
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the movement 


TA The Gruen Watch Company 
31 East Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me your booklet “One Word from a Women’s Lips” and 


AZ full information about the Gruen Verithin Watch. 


Name... 


Address 
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“But just suppose I should lose it,” 
he said at length. “Your mother, your 
sister, John — none of them would ever 
forgive me—never! And they'll all 
say, they’re sure to say, I wheedled you 
into giving it to me.” 

“What difference in the world does it 
make what they say!” cried the girl 
impatiently. “We're above what peo- 
ple say!” 

“But we're not. No one is.” 

“But we are!” Janet reiterated. 
“And anyway if we’re not — just think 
what they'll say otherwise — what 
they'll say if we don’t do this thing.” 
She paused and looked at him fixedly, 
her lips compressed. 

“Well, what will they say?” he ques- 
tioned with half a smile. 

“T should think you could imagine!” 
she said. He shook his head and she 
hesitated before asking abruptly, plead- 
ingly: 

“You'll do it, Butler, won’t you? 
You'll take the money, dearest?” 

“T don’t think I'd better,” he replied. 
“But tell me — what will be said if I 
don’t take it?” 

Janet got to her feet. She walked 
slowly toward the table and was behind 
Butler when she spoke. 

“*Well, one thing that people will say 
is this. They'll say that Julian Powell 
is going ahead fast, getting to be a big 
man, and that you are simply standing 
still.” 

There was a heavy silence in the room. 
The little French clock ticked cheer- 
fully. Janet stood motionless by the 
table, her small jaw firm, her eyes rest- 
ing on the top of Butler’s head. She 
could not see his face, but she knew that 
if she could, there would be that pinched 
expression there which in the last 
twenty-four hours she had come to 
know. Her husband neither moved nor 
spoke. The silence grew more tense. 
The girl found herself breathing thickly, 
rapidly. The thrust had been more 
telling than she had planned. A burst 
of feeling, of compassion, suddenly as- 
sailed her. 

“Oh, Butler,” she cried out, “that 
was cruel! That was unfair. Forgive 
me! Forgive me!” 

In a flash, she crossed around to him 
and dropped to her knees. Her hands 
sought his and she buried her head in his 
lap. 

“T didn’t mean it! I didn’t mean it,” 
she sobbed. “I only said it because — 
because, oh, darling, because I want 
things so. I want them so terribly. 
I begin to want them and I feel that I 
shall die if I don’t get them. I can’t 
live and wait for things to come to me. 
I must-go after them and just as hard as 
I can. That’s why I said that awful 
thing. Forgive me, dearest!” 

He bent forward and kissed her light, 
soft hair, and for a moment fondled her 
hand before he spoke. Then, gripping 
her arms, he drew her up close to 
him. 

“It’s all right, dearest,” he whispered. 
“Tll do it. Ill make this try. Ill go 
after everything in the world for you.” 


RS. FIELDING, Janet’s mother, 

wasa plump, docile person with tired 
eyes who spent most of her days in a 
rocking-chair between the window and 
the fireplace of her city apartment. She 
was easily agitated — agitated by even 
the smallest occurrences. Whenever 
the telephone rang she crossed the room 
to the desk where the instrument stood 
with a tremulous haste, and generally 
found herself out of breath when she 
tried to speak. 

“Yes, my dear, it is fine,” was all 
that she was able to say when Janet told 
her over the wire of the new venture. 

“Oh, it’s more than that. Say it’s 
more than that. Say it’s the finest thing 
that ever happened!” exhorted the girl. 

“It’s the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened,” meekly repeated Mrs. Fielding. 
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Somehow, Janet managed to be satis- | 


fied with her mother’s reception of the 
news. At all events, she told herself, 
it was preferable to the manner in 
which Charles Winter expressed him- 
self. He sent her a note which read: 

“T have comforted myself with the 
reflection that the rewards of life come 
only to those who dare; but you and 
Butler are embarking on venturesome 
seas and your craft is small. If I can 
be of help let me know, and it is unnec- 
essary to add that both of you have the 
the best wishes of Charles Winter.” 


“He had to find something to be | 


gloomy about,” commented Janet as she 
tossed the page of clear, fine chirography 
upon the table. 

Of all the responses to the news Julian 
Powell’s was the most thoroughly grati- 
fying. In order to make the announce- 
ment, she induced him to motor out for 
dinner. He came, refreshingly cool, half- 
amused and bland. At her words he 
leaped from his chair, slapped Butler 
on the back and wrung his hand. Janet 
beamed and recounted the history of 
the idea. 

“Who said you and I weren’t a win- 
ning team? Didn’t I say we could help 
each other along?” Julian exclaimed, and 
declared that in celebration of the event 
he must give a party in town the next 
evening. 


E did, and Mrs. Reynolds was there, 
alluring in a blue taffeta gown, 
gathered girdie-wise, sensuously, to the 
shoulders. Before the midnight local 
had left for Tuckerton, they danced, 
and Janet saw the admiring eyes, from 
the small, white-topped tables along the 
edge of the floor, following Butler’s 
and Mrs. Reynolds’ twinkling feet. 

“Nice woman — Lotta Reynolds,” 
commented Butler, going out in the 
train. He pushed the seat in front of 
them over and stretched out his feet. 
“You could get a lesson from her.” 

““What’s that, my dear?” smiled 
Janet. 

“Not: to take things so seriously — 
so desperately; ‘to live more easily. 
Mrs. Reynolds seems to skip through 
the world, grinning, and to have a very 
happy time. Try it!” 

“I’m afraid I'd never succeed,” re- 
plied Janet absently, and gazed out of 
the window. Her mind was busy al- 
ready with a new thought. There must 
be something, she felt, to signalize the 
happy turn in their affairs, exactly as 
Julian’s much desired motor had signal- 
ized the turn in his. She reasoned that 
if Butler’s step ahead did not find tangi- 
ble expression in some worth-while form, 
it was no step at all. Without saying 
anything to Butler, she pondered this 
problem all the way out on the train; 
but it was not until the next forenoon 
that she settled upon what she wanted. 

She was administering to her child 
its morning rub, and the boy was 
squirming upon her lap under a dash 
of alcohol along its spine. The servant 
entered and tossed three letters upon the 
bed. One of them caught Janet’s eye. 
It was from the agent for the Meadow- 
hedge Cottage, asking, no doubt, that 
Butler sign and return the lease for 
the ensuing year, which had been sent 
to him the week before and which, dur- 
ing the events of the past days, had 
remained neglected, stuffed into -a 
pigeonhole of the desk in the living- 
room down-stairs. The instant that the 
letter caught her eye, Janet’s mind was 
made up. * They would leave Meadow- 
hedge, its drab pretentiousness, its 
mediocrity. 

This was in the forenoon. By after- 
noon she had the new home picked out. 
It was the trim little house with the gar- 
goyle knocker which stood upon the 
very crest of the Tuckerton hill. Upon 
an occasion, Janet had been through 
the house, and long had felt that no 








more charming place could be found in 








“It Would Be Hard to Replace 
Them Because They Have 
Special Training” 


HEN your employer cuts down 
the pay roll it is the untrained 


men that go. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
under what conditions you work, the 
I. C. S. will bring to you in your spare 
time, at a small cost, the kind of 
training that the employer values— 
the training that will qualify you for 
amore congenial position—the train- 
ing that means advancement and a 


larger salary. 


You can get this training. Simply mark 
an X in the coupon opposite the name of the 
Course in which you are interested, together 
with your name and address, and send it to us. 
We will tell you how thousands of men who were 
situated just as you are have risen to positions 
.of trust and responsibility through I. C. 


S. training. We 
have trained thou- 
sands and can train 
you. Make the em- 
ployer say “Keep 
That Man’’ when | 
he reaches 
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name. It will cost | 4amnataty tor. | 
you only a two-cent | 
stamp to find out how | 


it can be done. 


Mark and Mail the | 


Str; 





His finger will 
sooner or later go down the pay-roll 
list on which your name appears. Are 
you one of the men whom he will 
hold? If you are not, I.C. S. training 
will keep you on the pay roll. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 814, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify for the position before which I mark x 


_] ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

~| Electric Lighting 

_ | Eleetrfe Railways 

_| Electric Wiring 

| Telephone Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Mechanieal Drafting 

. _| Shop Practice 

your | Gas Engines 
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IVIL 


_| Metal ing 

STATIONARY ENGINEERING 
Marine Engineeria, 
ARCHI ECTURE 
Building 


Contractor 


| _] Architectural Drafting 


Engineering 


ral Engineering 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Wor! 
SALESMANSHIP 











| ADVERTISING 

| Window Trimming 
“| Show Gard Writing 
_| Lettering and Sign Paloting 

| ILLUSTRATING 

| DESIGNING 

| BOOKKEEPING 

| Stenography aod Typewriting 

| Higher Accounting 

Railway Accounting 

| Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV"YONE 

| Teachers Oourse 

| English Branches 
| CIVIL SERVICE 

} Rallway Mail Clerk 

AGRICULTURB 
_| POULTRY 
|_| Textile Manufacturing 
Navigation = Spanish 
Obemistry L_} German 
|_| AUTO RUNNING Freneb 
|_| MeterBoat Running Italian 
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Your dealer has Goerz 
makes prices 


323 East 34th Street 
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Pictures that are brilliant and sharp from 
edge to edge—that’s the kind Goerz 
Cameras and Lenses a/ways take. 
you want the “*Goerz kind”’ of pictures? 


goods. The 


lower—don’t forget that! 


Booklet free—specify which—“Lenses” or “Cameras.” 


Cc. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


Action! 
Plenty of It 


Speed, sharpness 
of definition and 
reliability are all 
characteristic of 
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5 | quality mark and 
‘| your guide toa perfect-fitting, 
i ‘“*Natural Shape” shoe of the 
‘| made-to-measure class. Lines of 
*| exclusive character 
Fa . . “The Glide” 
‘| give the maximum park Tan 
“| of refinedelegance @,"" 
i - I ial 
| without losing a [magic 
(| point of comfort.  ands°. 

A Style for Every Taste 


$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing “Styles of 
the Times” free on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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which to entertain one’s friends than its 
long, low-ceilinged room, with its small- 
paned windows on three sides, which 
one entered directly from -the front 
door; that there was no more whole- 
some or better spot in which to rear 
their boy, than the bit of lawn beside 
the brick wall which was so entrancingly 
tangled over With ivy and rose vines. 
Promptly, in her imagination, she began 
distributing mahogany pieces about the 
room and hanging dark chintzes at the 
window. By the time when she set out 
that evening to meet Butler’s train she 
had got te the point of erecting, in 
vision, a sundial at the side of the house. 
Butler demurred. “It’s more rent,” 
he said, “‘and it’s a fixed charge on us.” 
“Very little more,” rejoined Janet. 
“Yes, but more, just the same,” he 
argued. “Why not, if you are going to 
do anything at all, get a nurse for 
Junior?” 
“No,” came from her emphatically. 
“Maybe we can get a nurse later, but 
the first thing for us must be a home.” 


T was Sunday and shortly before one 
o'clock. The renewal lease was still 
in the pigeonhole of the desk down-stairs 
and Janet’s eyes were jumping with 
eager interest. Butler had visited the 
agent for the house on the hill and found 
the rent not as much as they had sup- 
posed. Janet dragged him to the low 
stone wall to view the rounded doorway 
and the overhanging eaves, and she was 
convinced that now he was as eager for 
the move as she was. 

“Wait till Sunday,” he had said. 
**Matters will be settled then definitely. 
It’s all a question of the salary. If 
everything goes through, we'll move.” 

Although Janct, following a tradition 
that her father had brought down from 
upper New York State and implanted 
in her, frowned upon Sabbath-day busi- 
ness, she had no scruples now. Greater 
than her regard for that tradition was 
her inborn desire to see things accom- 
plished, and now she was humming to 
herself with delight because Butler had 
arranged that Oscar Harsen should 
come out to settle the final terms of their 
partnership that Sunday afternoon. 

Janet had not been surprised that 
Butler sought a partner. Her father, 
from the time she had first had a seat 
at the dinner table, had talked of his 
partners; Julian had spoken of becom- 
ing a partner. So muck a matter of 
course, in any business enterprise, did a 
partner seem that when Butler had ex- 
plained that it was safer not to shoulder 
the burdens of the new undertaking 
single-handed, she had not paused to 
question. Her entire surprise had been 
that the man her husband had selected 
should have been Harsen. She had 
never seen him. He belonged to that 
army of beings that peopled her hus- 
band’s world but were only shadowy 
existences in her own — “Jim Flint, 
who bought for the Eureka,” “Harry 
Knowles, who was out for the Triple- 
State,” “Old Gregory, our cashier.” 
These individuals she variously pic- 
tured as short and fat, with creased 
trousers or baggy knees, with mustaches 
or not; and her only interest in them 
was as figures in Butler’s dinner-table 
talk. In this way, too, she had heard 
of “Harsen, ‘our assistant manufactur- 
ing man,” and for no definite reason he 
had taken form in Janet’s mind as a 
bent gentleman of forty who looked at 
Butler over the top of his nose glasses 
and always held a large pieee of ruled 
paper in his hand. 

“Why did you get him?” she cried 
in amazement. 

‘Because he is about as able a young 
fellow as I know,” rejoined Butler. 

“Young?” exclaimed Janet. 

When Butler went on to explain that 
he was thirty-two, unmarried, clean 
shaven and did not wear glasses, had 
performed the spectacular task of reduc- 


ing by one-thirtieth of one cent the cost 
of producing “133 Lb-super-calendered” 
and never had a piece of paper in his 
hand, or on his desk, for more than 
fifteen minutes in the mornings, Janet 
had a pronounced reaction. 

“Why, we can make a great friend of 
him, can’t we?” she rejoiced. ‘That's 
splendid! You and he will be working 
together all day; you'll have everything 
in common. You'll bring him home 
often, too — especially since he’s not 
married. I hope he'll like me. Your 
partner must be my friend, too. Oh, 
Butler, don’t ever call my ideas brain- 
storms! Isn’t everything working out 
wonderfully?” 

It was that conception of the new and 
close relationship for both of them that. 
the new business would develop which* 
had sent Janet so vigorously up and 
down stairs that morning and caused 
her to brush aside her maid’s repeated 
assurances that the mushrooms would 
not be underdone nor the chicken over- 
done and prompted her to open and 
re-open the range door for herself. She 
wanted to be sure of her welcome for 
their new friend. 

At one o'clock Butler returned from 
the station. Janet was picking a hand- 
kerchief from her dressing-table drawer 
when the screen door banged and his 
voice reached her from below. 

“First of all,” he was saying, “I want 
you to meet my wife.” 

She did not hear Harsen’s reply; he 
had evidently gone into the living-room. 
With a last look in the glass at her 
cheeks, now a very presentable pink, 
and a warmth within her at Butler's 
words, she tripped down-stairs. 

Immediately she felt that there were 
some aspects of Mr. Oscar Harsen for 
which Butler had not prepared her. 
Janet took in the gray gloves protrud- 
ing from the upper pocket of his coat 
and the gold watch-chain looped across 
the top of his vest. But she liked his 
mouth, which stood prominently for- 
ward, and there was a good-humored 
expression about his eyes. His ex- 
tremely large, strong fingered hands 
seemed to her to testify to force of 
some kind. 

“Very pleased to meet you,” were 
his first words, and as Butler bre «ght 
up the rear to the dining-room directly 
across the hall, and squeezed behind 
Harsen’s chair to his own, she found her 
mind unexpectedly busy, searching for 
items of talk. 


““7OU'VE never visited Meadow- 

hedge before?”’’ she finally began. 

“No,” said Harsen. “I don’t suppose 

I get to the country more than once a 

year. I’m a city fellow and the coun- 
try’s not in my beat.” 

“Mr. Harsen lives in Brooklyn,” put 
in Butler, “‘and attends very closely to 
business.” 

“T have to,” Janet’s guest went on, 
“and I don’t believe I’m happy unless 
I do. Been doing it for quite a number 
of years now. You see, my case, Mrs. 
Pierce, is different from your husband's 
here. I had to begin to scratch for my- 
self pretty young.” 

“How young, Mr. Harsen?” asked 
Janet with polite intcrest. 

“Oh, let me see, now,” gravely replied 
Harsen, putting back his head and look- 
ing at the top of the wall. “I think | 
was about fourtcen when I began carry- 
ing parcels and filling ink-wells for 
Pynchon & Styce — and your pa. Fin 
man, your pa, Mrs. Pierce,” he added, 
inclining his head slightly toward her. 

Janet hastened on: 

“So you never had a chance for much 
schooling, did you? Not even a ‘busi- 
ness course,’ I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he laughed. 
glancing knowingly at her. “I'd call 
P. & S. about as good a business course 
as I'd want to take. How about that, 
Pierce?” He turned, with a large- 
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| “HAVE You A LITTLE 
IN YOUR HOME 





FAIRY SOAP 


Fairy Soap is carefully made by expert soapmakers 
who produce a true soap from the choicest mate- 
rials. Each cake is wrapped in tissue and placed in 
an individual box, so that it is kept as clean and pure 
as we make it. The price is only five cents. 


THE N.K. FAIRBANK company 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Hidden Factors of Service 





Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 








Such methods result in a tele- 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 
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The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 














The subscriber knows the difference! 











He demands 


a well-informed, intelligent business management. 





One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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You wanta ir own. Go Into the Popcorn Crisp- 
ette business and make$2000.00 
0 a year. All you need 
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package. You make almost four 
cents profit 
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experiences of others, etc. 


Long Co. 


You can do equally as 
well, or even better 
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W.Z.LONG CO. | 
1061 Migh St. Springfield, 0. 
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Shirts at 53c 


On the Dollar 


$150,000 Cash Purchass 


thing, and easy money, 

write today for the FREE Without any obligation at.all, 
BOOK, please send me free, your book, | 
Eakin, male $1500.00 in # “Dollars and Sense in the 
one month with a Long £ Crispette Business.” 

Cris Ma ne. ina §£ 





Free Deliveries—with 











Brought This About 


Option of Return 


CENTS 
prepaid ; 
for 


$1.25 to $1.50) 
SHIRTS 















77c buys any of these 
celebrated Paragon Shirts—high in favor 
with the City’s most fashionable men, Pat- 
terns are in excellent taste—the ground being 
white with handsome stripes of black, blue, 
green, pink, lavender, red or a combination. 
They will fit perfectly over chest and should- 
ers—having been cut full and roomy—giving 
each shirt the made-to-order look. With 
soft Prench cuffs and laundered neck band— 
all sizes 14to 17. HURRY—ACT! 


Lot 1—$1.50 Corded Madras . . [ = 
Lot 2~ $1.50 Silk Frost . . . 77c 












50 Lace Weave . . . P 
Lot 4-—$1.25 Blazer Stripe. . . 


In ordering state lot number, size 
and color destred. Address Dept. C. 


aston Store Chi 
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toothed grin toward Butler, who did not 
lift his eyes from his plate as he replied: 

“Great training-school.” 

“But surely you have other inter- 
ests, Mr. Harsen — re¢reations of some 
kind?” asked Janet, with a side-long 
glance at her husband to see if she were 
proceeding as he wished. 

“Well, I syppose you might call them 
that,” the prospective partner replied 
dubiously. “Once a week, every Fri- 
day, I go to Leuton and see the stars.” 

“Most of the good vaudeville per- 
formers go there, I believe,” contributed 
Butler. 

“Indeed they do. Why, in one week 
last spring we had the Dandelion Twins, 
that show ‘Kiss as Kiss Can,’ and the 
monkey that talks— you know its 
name! Cleverest little thing you ever 
saw! Something begins with P. Oh, 
you know as well as I do.” 

But neither Butler nor Janet could 
help Harsen out, and after a minute of 
pained searching of the ceiling, he gave 
it up. 

“There are so many of those vaude- 
ville things,” consoled Janet, “one can 
never remember the names.” 

“Why, I supposed,” he rejoined with 
surprise, “that you and your husband 
knew every one of those acts that came 
to town,” 

“Very few, I’m afraid. 
great while we go.” 


Once in a 


HEN Janet pushed back her chair 

she knew that her guest had suffered 
more from his self-consciousness than 
anyone else. She had seen the perpetual 
shifting of his knife and fork on his 
plate; how he arranged them carefully 
at right angles, then moved them to- 
gether, then set them farther apart. 
In each pause in the talk, he sipped at 
his glass of ice water. There was a 
guttural note in his voice, especially at 
the end of sentences, which Janet knew 
was not real. She was wondering if he 
would ever learn to be sufficiently him- 
self to make possible the ideal of the 
friendship she had conceived, when 
Butler, with an apology, left her in the 
living-room and, leading Harsen again 
to the dining-room, drew together the 
folding door. 

Janet dragged a small rocking-chair 
close to a window. Her thoughts had 
left Harsen and traveled to the house 
on the hill when, perfectly distinctly, so 
that she could catch each inflection and 
tone, came Butler’s voice through the 
wide crevice between the dvors. She 
rested her elbow on the sill and putting 
her chin in the palm of her hand, looked 
out. There was no breeze, and the 
stucco houses of Meadowhedge threw 
off a hot glare. A stray motor, its 
driver slouched listlessly at the wheel, 
rushed along the roadway above. In 
the neighboring cottages dark-colored 
blinds were drawn, and chairs and cush- 
ions lay deserted on the front porches. 
It was an hour of heaviness and sleep. 
But Janet felt every fibre within her 
alert. 

“‘There’s not a great deal to go over, 
is there?” Butler had said, deferentially. 

**T should say there was a great deal,” 
came from Harsen. “There’s that 
check-signing matter, for one thing, not 
to mention a couple of details such as 
how we’re going to whack up the stock 
and what salaries we're going to draw!” 

Janet realized instantly that the man 
who had been at her table was not the 
man with her husband now. All the 
guttural quality was gone from Harsen’s 
voice. He spoke with assurance. In his 
own way, he seemed now as surefooted 
as Julian Powell. The transformation, 
and particularly the suddenness of it, 
amazed Janet. She liked him infinitely 
better and her hopes of friendship began 
to revive. She leaned back in her chair 
and rocked gently. | 

“Well, then, what will we take up 
first?” she heard Butler ask. 


“Leave that to you,” replied the 
other, and Janet could tell that there 
was a cigar tight in his teeth and that, 
preparatory to settling down to the busi- 
ness of the afternoon, he was lighting it. 

“T hadn’t understood that there was 
any question about how checks were to 
be signed,” her husband said moder- 
ately, and Janet wondered why they 
had not gone directly to the more im- 
portant matter of salaries. 

“Well, there is no question,” Harsen 
declared. “It has to be done just one 
way — my name’s got to go with the 
bank just as much as yours. You're 
going to be out all day selling the stuff, 
and I’m going to. be around the shop. 
We can’t hang up everything till you 
get ready to come in. That's one rea- 
son. Another is that I don’t intend to 
be in the position of your office-boy 
with the bank or anyone else. Either 
name goes on checks; that’s flat!” 

Only in the vaguest way did Janet 
comprehend the argument, and she gave 
no thought to it. She was too greatly 
perplexed by Harsen’s sudden tone. 
Not only was it acrimonious; it was ill- 
mannered, harsh, peremptory, and in 
contrast to Butler’s conciliatory and 
kindly manner, positively rasping. 

““As for placing you in the position 
of an office-boy,” he began, “‘isn’t that 
a bit ridiculous, old man? Really, now? 
And besides, you know I'd be the last 
one who would want to do that. You 
speak of impeding the work. I should 
imagine Ill be there enough to sign 
checks. Every morning I'll be in to open 
mail; I'll be stopping in regularly again 
before luncheon and once more along 
about five in the afternoon. Isn't 
that enough?” 

“Too much, if you are going to sell 
any paper. But for the present let’s 
pass that point by.” 

Janet warmed to Butler’s manner, but 
why did they not finish up a question 
once they had taken it up? It puzzled 
her that Harsen, after so much ill- 
natured argument, should so casually 
glide away from the issue. There was a 
long pause and she was sure that the 
topic, overwhelmingly important to her, 
was next to be put on the table before 
them. She ceased rocking and rested 
her head on the back of the chair. 

It was Harsen who spoke. To her 
distress it was not the problem of sala- 
ries that he raised; it was the less vital 
matter of how the stock of the new 
concern should be divided. She was 
impatient and only mildly interested 
when the prospective partner began: 

“T don’t think this division you've 
provided for is fair.” 

From his tone Harsen was evidently 
speaking from a document in his hand. 

“T’ve got to have more than twenty- 
five per cent. of the stock if I’m going 
to throw up my present job,” went on 
Harsen, decisively. 

“I'd be delighted to have you have 
more — if you'll put up part of the 
capital.” 

**Now, look here, Pierce! There’s no 
use going into that again. I’m contrib 
uting brains and experience — that’s 
all. I haven’t got any money myself — 
not a sou — and there’s no one I can 
borrow from. I’m not like you, shaking 
hands with a million dollars every tim: 
you meet a relative. One reason I’m 
in this deal is that you’ve got in your 
connections such a great line of reserve 
credit.” 

“Which will never do either of us or 
the firm a bit of good,” came firmly from 
Butler. 

“Oh, I guess they’re going to see you 
through,” declared Harsen, laughing 
knowingly. 

“Now listen, Harsen! Put those 
ideas out of your head. It’s only the 
Pierce money that is going into this firm, 
and nothing more.” 

“Oh, well, just as you say — just as 
you say,” the visitorlaughed. “But that 
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At the First Signal 


of Decay 


When the first little ache signals tooth- 
trouble, then it is high time to seek out the 
cause. The most frequent cause is “Acid- 
Mouth.” The way to fight “Acid-Mouth” 
is to use Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

Nine chances to one, “Acid-Mouth”’ is 
weakening the enamel of your teeth. 
When the enamel breaks, decay germs 
soon play havoc with the interior soft 
structure of the teeth. 

There’s one sure way to oppose “Acid- 
Mouth.” That is the regular daily use of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


well as keep them clean. It does save teeth by fighting their 
worst enemy, “Acid-Mouth.” 

Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, purifies the mouth and 
gives a fine feeling of freshness and keenness. 


Nine out of ten people are said to have “Acid-Mouth.” If you 
have it, Pebeco is a necessity. You can make sure if you will 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers . 








The Test Papers will show you whether you, too, have ‘‘ Acid-Mouth’’ and how Pebeco 
acts against it. The trial tube will show you how a real dentifrice tastes and acts. Pebeco 
is sold everywhere in extra large tubes. As only one-third of a brushful is used at a time, 
Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


Manufactured Leh Manufacturing 
™ by r s for & Fink } Chemists 


»w York 





134 William Street, New York Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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{fp EIGHT CYLINDER 


$1350 


COMPLETE 


Too Successful to Change this Year 


The extraordinary demand _for this pioneer Eight and 
its year’s mechanical advance over all competition 
make it unnecessary for the Kin 
stimulate sales by mid-year change of price or model. 


E are fortunate in having produced a car which 

enables us to break away from the trade’s demor- 
alizing practice of sudden and unseasonable announce- 
ments, which cause quick depreciation of all cars 
purchased during the first half of the year 


Therefore, the King Company announces ‘this new 
policy for the protection of King owners and dealers: 
No change of price or model this year. No mid-year 
announcements. Either ample notice to dealers of any 
new announcement affecting prevailing model, or, rebate 
on all cars still unsold which were shipped thirty days 
prior to such announcement. No sacrifice of King 
quality for mere price reduction—but always a high 
grade car at a price that gives big value. 


There’s a King dealer in your locality. Write for his address and the new Eight catalog 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Showroom, Broadway at 52d Street 
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HORSE POWER 


! 


Company to 


The King Eight has delivered since January and was 
on the trial road three months before. It is now giving 
the very highest satisfaction to hundreds of owners all 
over America and is operating in eighteen foreign 
countries, there being 150 in England alone. The motor 
is truly an engineering marvel—a statement which will 
lose its boastfulness after your first ride. 

Mechanically a year in advance, yet proved right 
by thousands of miles of operation, this car is the pur- 
chase of wisdom. It will grow old slowly. It will out- 
perform all other types. It will show amazing economy 
for its hill-leveling power. It is not “coming” but 
HERE-—a car of demonstrated superiority and embody- 
ing a knowledge of Eight Cylinder construction which 
makers in our wake must learn by experience. 
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doesn’t alter the fact that, considering the 
ability and standing I’m contributing, 
I’m entitled to at least forty per cent. 
of that stock.” 


During this encounter Janet sat up- ° 


right. She was proud of her husband’s 
part; it was like him. But she was 
positive now that she did not want 
Harsen for a friend. At the very sug- 
gestion of his words, she had gripped in 
indignation the arms of her chair till her 
fingernails were white. 

“Forty per cent?” echoed Butler 
amiably. “That’s a lot!” 

“Sorry you think so.” 

The fear crossed Janet’s mind, and she 
rocked nervously, that they might not 
agree on anything and that before she 
and Butler could act, the house on the 
hill would have been leased, probably 
for a long term of years, to someone else. 
But her resentment at Harsen and her 
anxiety were lost in complete bewilder- 
ment, almost disgust, when she heard 
them pass by that point, also without 
settlement. To her the proceeding so 
far had been thoroughly unsystematic. 

“Well, next comes salaries.” 

At Harsen’s words she relaxed and 
waited. 

“Yes?” queried Butler expectantly. 

“You've got yours away up too high. 
Why, that represents twenty-five per 
cent. advance for you over what you're 
drawing from P. & S. 

“How do you know?” 

“T make a point of knowing things. 
And you got me slated for a thousand 
below yourown figure. That doesn’t go.” 

“I’m President of the concern.” 

“Well, I’m Vice-President and Treas- 
urer.”’ 

“¥’m married; you're not.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“My necessities are greater than 
yours,” pleaded Butler. 

“Cut ’em down,” retorted Harsen. 

Janet’s impulse was to rush to the 
folding-doors, throw them open and ex- 
press what was in her mind. Tears al- 
ternately of disappointment and of rage 
crowded to her eyes. Across the hall 
there was a heavy silence. Once again 
she rested her elbow on the window-sill 
and this time she gazed out despondently. 

““We don’t seem to be getting very 
far to-day, do we?” observed Butler, 
laughing. 

His tone was not only so benignant, 
but so utterly without bitterness that 
Janet felt that if there were a decent 
instinct in Harsen, it would respond 
now. But no longer did she look for 
admirable traits in him. During the 
entire interview he had been bitter, 
surly, domineering, and in the matter 
of the salaries, to the last degree, incon- 
siderate. To her he had become an un- 
feeling, inhuman thing. A friendship 
with him, she was convinced, would be 
forever impossible, even if Butler did 
form a business association with him. 
She was dreading to hear again his rasp- 
ing tones when he spoke, and she 
gasped with surprise. 

“ Let’s see now if we can’t make some- 
thing out of this. We've got three 
points where we don’t seem to agree. 
Come round to this side of the table, and 
we'll put them down. Now there’s that 
checking question and ve 

His entire manner had changed; she 
could feel a new atmosphere. As quickly 
as his self-consciousness before had dis- 
appeared, so now his bullying had gone. 

There was a pause. She knew Harsen 
was writing. 

“The stock percentages,’ 
genially. 

Another pause. 

“And the salaries. Of course I think 
pretty strongly my way about all three 





> 


he said 


of those points. But you do, too. I 
wouldn’t think much of you if you 
didn’t. But let’s see now — there must 
be a way out.” 

In the lull, Janet took heart and with 
her ear turned toward the door she 
waited tensely. Harsen resumed: 

“How’s this?” She heard a pencil 


’ slapped down on the bare table. 


“First rate,” laughed Butler. 

“* And then there is only this left, eh?” 
came almost gleefully from the other. 

“That’s all,” agreed Butler, and Janet 
felt the relief in his tone. But she could 
not form even a guess as to what the out- 
come had been; the house on the hill 
might be more remote than ever. 

“Well, now, I tell you,” pursued 
Harsen — she was conscious that her 
indignation was passing —“‘ you’re going 
to be so darned busy selling all that 
paper you’ve estimated on and I’ve 
got a real hankering to see my name on 
a regular business check, suppose you 
just let that point slide?” 

“T don’t like to, Harsen.” 

“Tt isn’t much; more a whim of mine 
than anything else. Come on now, and 
we're closed up for a long pull.” 

With the utmost difficulty Janet kept 
her seat. 

“But —” began Butler. 

““No, there are no ‘buts’ between us 
any longer. Don’t make more trading 
points. You raised all the obstacles 
that you needed to dicker with; and 
you did it well! By goodness, I admire 
you and am proud to have such a clever 
fellow for a partner. But you don’t 
care about preventing me from signing 
a check now and again when you're out. 
You’ve got the one thing you really 
wanted and you ought to. You and 
your little wife will need the salary.” 


ANET sank back in the chair. So, 

after all, Butler had won. Harsen, she 
reflected, could, perhaps, never be a 
great friend; but there would undoubt- 
edly be many things between them, es- 
pecially when, after a few visits at the 
house on the hill, his self-consciousness 
with her had worn away. She found 
herself a little tired. With her hands 
folded in her lap, she closed her eyes 
and rocked gently and quietly as the 
talk in the other room ran on. 

“Yes, I got the salary and I know I 
wanted it. Just to get things closed up, 
T'll give in on the check-signing. Make 
the changes in the paper.” 

At this moment Janet was considering 


where they should place the couch in: 


their new home . . . 

*“That’s the way to do business,” she 
vaguely heard Harsen rejoin; then, 
presently, his voice reached her again. 

“No, you sign there at the top... 
that’s the idea.” 

“You know; old man, I wouldn’t have 
given you that last point if I hadn’t 
already quit my job,” laughed Butler. 
There was a strange silence across the 
hall. 

“Quit your job — already? Well, I'll 
be damned! I didn’t know you’d quit.” 

“Yesterday was my last working day. 
It seemed to me that it was hardly 
square when I was giving all my real 
thought to this new concern to keep on 
drawing money from P. & S. But what 
difference does it.make?” Again there 
was a silence, protracted, heavy, signi- 
ficant. 

“Well, I'll sign anyway,” Janet heard 
Harsen say. 

Suddenly the girl remembered the 
lease in the pigeonhole and tiptoed to the 
desk. Butler’s hearty tones reached her. 

“Shake! I guess that makes the firm 
of Pierce and Harsen.” 

‘And she tore the paper to bits. 


[To be continued] 


McClure’s is publishing more good short stories in each 
number than any other magazine. Watch for the new 
Holworthy Hall story, “The Admirable Tortoise.” 
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story. Don’t miss it. 


Thankful’s 
Inheritance 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘Kent Knowles, Quahaug,”’ “Cap'n 
Dan's Daughter,” etc. 


A haunted boarding house, full of Cape Cod 
villagers—imagine what Mr. Lincoln can do 
with a situation like that! You'll vote it the 
funniest book you ever read. Illustrated. 
$1.35 net. 


Open Market 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Author of “‘To-Day’s Daughter,”” etc. 


What would you do if you were suddenly left 
penniless, with no assets except poet looks ? 
Could you command a million dollars within a 
month? Evelyn Jaffray does, and OPEN 
MARKET shows Fe how she does it. 
Frontispiece by A. I. Keller. $1.35 net. 








interest—a genuine masterpiece of fiction. 
has Mr. Chambers written so fascinating a romance—so charming a love- 
Get your copy at the nearest bookstore — to-day | 
30 beautiful full-page illustrations by Frank Craig. $1.40 net. 


A Young 
Man’s Year 


By Anthony Hope 
Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. 
Many things may happen to a*man in a year, =) 
but far more than usual befall the young lawyer } 
whose adventures in love and business form the 
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Riweas second sight? 
Can some persons really see things invisible to normal human 
How shall we explain premonitions, visions, mental 
telepathy and other strange psychic phenomena ? 


ATHALIE | 


By Robert W. Chambers 


is the story of a girl who was clairvoyant and whose whole lite was shaped i 
A story of startling plot and gripping E 
Not since “The Common Law 


theme of this engrossing novel. 
Ready late in August. 


$1.35 net. 


The Splendid Chance 


By Mary Hastings Bradley 


A stirring romance of the Red Cross in the 
me tender, wise and beautifully 
story.” — The Dial, 


By Edith Barnard Delano B 
Author of “The Land of Content” | 


An idyl of the Far West cmneesing around a 
little ragged waif in a mining camp, Il 


present war. 
written 
$1.30 net 


$1.30 net. 


A postal card will bring you our beautiful illustrated catalogp—FREE 
Write for it NOW! Address “ Dept. of Publicity” 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 35 W. 32d St., New York 
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The Looable Meddler 


A Pure Romantic Novel, by Leona Dalrymple 
Author « DTANE OF 


Now Ready 
At All Bookstores 


THE GREEN VAN” 
EINE 






















“CREO-DIPT” Stained 











Architect Harvy Abrames, Norfolk, Va ““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on roof and 


Shingles are used from 


‘aine to Florida, and as far west as Denver. By our special shingles are preserved 
od Stomant stale had aver Indo oud > ctneahs eve used. 


Save Continued Roofing and Painting Expense 


Our Book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Homes shows a selection of over one 
hundred houses out of thousands that are today covered with “CR EO- 
DIPT"’ Stained Shingles, Whether you build, or remodel, or putona 
new roof, be sure you investigate the economical and artistic values of 


“CREO-DIPT” 


17 Grades 


They come in burdies ready to lay without waste. 
We use only selected ced sr shingles and preserve them Ir 
creosote and stain any 
shingles—no waste. Best earth pipments—no aniline dyes 
Save expense, time and muss of staining on the job, Our 
special process pr: serves them against curling up, rotting out 
or pulling off in wind and storm. 
Writo today for cohrs on wood and Book of “CREO-DIPT” 
Homes. Names of architect and lumber dealer appreciated 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1038 Oliver Street 


(Shipments prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago 


STAINED 
SHINGLES 


16, 18, 24 inch 30 Different Colors 


color desired. No wedge shaped 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 
PATEN Manufacturers want Owen 

Patents. Send for 3 free 
books; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or no 
fee. anufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED IDEAS 


Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 





four books sent free 
VICTOR J. EVA 


izes off for inventions. Our 
atents secured or Fee Returned, 


& CO., 750 Niath, Washington, D. C. 
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6% 


is an attractive interest rate 
only when combined with 
perfect safety. 


Investors seeking both safety 
and 6% will find theirrequire- 
ments fully met by First Mort- 
gage Serial Real Estate bonds. |= 


The safety of these securities’ 
is best shown by the fact that 
no investor has ever suffered 
loss of either principal or in- 
terest on any securities pur- 
chased of us since this House 
was founded, 33 years ago. 
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Learning in Odd Lots 


We specialize in Odd Lot service and 
welcome Odd Lot orders—any amount— 
1 share, 5 shares, 99 shares. 


You can gain practical investment ex- 
perience better by distributing the money 
you have to invest among a number of 
issues of good stocks and $100 bonds than 
by putting all your money into one in- 
vestment. 


Besides, diversity increases the average 
of safety. 


We welcome small accounts. We have 
found from experience that small accounts 
which are started right and kept right, 
grow larger. 

Just at present, when income return on 
time-tested securities is so liberal, the 
Partial Payment Plan, which enables you 
to buy al prevailing prices with an 1imitial 
deposit and succeeding monthly pay- 
ments, is most popular with people who 
are opening accounts. 

Over 4500 investors have bought 
standard stocks and bonds through us 
on its terms. 


Send klet 12“ Partial Payment Plan.” 


| John Muir&( 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











\Stocks"Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend pe aying Stocks and Eondsin any amount— 
ne ve, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a 
smal in fir t payment and ba lance in monthly in 
tallments de ie “nding upon what you can afford 
to pay . $25. $40, $75 You receive all 
dividends Sie < omple ting payments and may 
cll securities at any time to take advantage of 
rise in market 

Free Booklet bp. 9. “The Partial Payment Plan” 
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tives full information of this method which ap- 


veals to thrifty men and women in all parts of 


he country 


HELDON, MORGA 


42 Broadway, New York City ca 
Members New York Stock E —— 
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LR .JATROBE & Co. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS 
ALL CURB SECURITIES 


111 Broadway New York 
Partial Payment plan and Investor's Guide (270 
ages), revised to date, also Circular M-3 and 


Veekly Market Review mailed free on request. 








GEORGE V. LARSON 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


5% tne fe G 





Municipal and Corporation 
Securities 


Correspondence Invited 
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A Financial Education 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


| Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial 5 tei “Your oe and How to Make it Earn” 





Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. | It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





F all the inquiries which 
have come to this de- 
partment since it was 
started a little more than two 

years ago were classified according to 
subjects, it would probably be found 
that near the head of the list, 
numerically speaking, are the letters 
from men and women who seek by 
reading to add to their more or less 
meager stock of financial information. 
There is positively an amazing hunger 
for books that deal with business, 
finance and investments. Light is 
wanted, and still more light. 

The questions have ranged all the 
way from the most elementary, such as 
that of a man who asked where he could 
find the prices of stocks bought and sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange, to 
letters from employees of banking 
firms who wanted suggestions for an 
claborate course of reading and even 
from a corporation official who sought a 
course of study to fit him.for a higher 
position in the same large and important 
concern. 

Practically all questions have been 
answered by letter and it would be 
impossible to cover them all in one 
article. Heretofore I have hesitated 
about writing an article on the subject 
because it would necessitate mention- 
ing the names of books, periodicals and 
institutions which are printed or con- 
ducted for private profit, and that 
might give someone “free advertising,” 
the bane of every writer, who fears he 
may be suspected of acting from a 
mercenary motive. But so numerous 
are the requests for the names of books 
that it seems desirable to wade right 
into the subject, and if anybody gets 
any “free advertising,” it can’t be 
helped. 

One man wants to know the name of a 
book which “‘tells all about stocks and 
bonds,” and another writes that he 
knows nothing about business and 
finance, but wants to know all about it. 
There is no royal road to learning in any 
field. Men spend their lives in trying to 
master the most insignificant 
branch of these subjects, 
just as scientists ponder 
over a detail of research. 
Of course it is somewhat 
hopeless to try to enlighten 
a man who wants to “know 
all about stocks and bonds.” 
But the generally dense 
ignorance on these subjects 
is natural enough when we 
consider that anything like 
a thorough knowledge of 
investments is practically 
impossible because it pre- 
supposes an acquaintance 
with pretty nearly the 
whole range of economic 
life, a human impossibility. 


Margin 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums Funds 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


The Partial-Payment Plan 
This booklet will be sent free on request. Address all communications to 

ALBERT W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCuure’s MaGazine 
——————————————————————— 





For the Man Who Wants to Know 


But the average person never sus- 
pects what a big subject it is. 

In every field, however, there are 
certain more or less serviceable short 
cuts. If you know nothing whatever 
about stocks and bonds and wish to 
remedy that supposed defect send 
twenty-five cents (and I presume a 
stamp for postage) to the Financial 
Press, 124 Front St., New York City, 
for a copy of the Investors’ Pocket 
Manual, revised monthly, which gives 
the range of prices for a number of 
years past, par value, dividends, and 
usually the earnings, amount of capital 
outstanding, etc., of all securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
about twenty-five other exchanges 
and markets in this country and 
Canada. 

The would-be investor needs to read 
4 good daily newspaper with a financial 
page. He may not understand every 
word printed therein, but he should aim 
to master it, a not very difficult task. 
Every newspaper of any pretensions 
in a large city publishes stock and bond 
prices and financial news; and in New 
York City every morning paper and 
nearly all the evening papers give ample 
space to the subject, especially the 
Times, American, Sun and Herald 


‘among the morning papers and the 


Post, Mail, Sun and Globe among the 
evening editions. Several papers “in 
Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia give 
very complete financial news with 
emphasis on local markets. There is 
no one best general daily paper, because 
while one or two are conspicuous for 
certain features others make a specialty 
of something else. None is complete. 
As the student of business and finance 
reaches the more advanced stages it 
becomes necessary to read one of the 
five-cent dailies published in New York, 
the Journal of Commerce for those whose 
interest lies primarily in commercial 
life, and the Wall Street Journal (or the 





Send fon Financial Booklet 
Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 


struction 


Your Money 


Investments Readily Convertible 

How Big Investors Place Their 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- 

How to Figure the’ Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
as sag Opportunities of the 
ar 





Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCiure’s Macazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 





Boston News Bureau in Bos- 
ton) for those whose interests 
are more strictly financial. 

Daily papers, while full of informa- 
tion, are not sufficient as the student 
goes on. The investor or student of 
finance should early learn to use one 
of the standard reference manuals, 
published yearly, such as either Poor’s 
or Moody’s manuals. These books 
cost about $20 a year, but can be con- 
sulted in any broker’s office, and in 
almost any bank as well as in the public 
libraries of some of the larger cities. 
They contain detailed and exact infor- 
mation about nearly one hundred thou- 
sand of the better known corporations. 

Containing perhaps more informa- 
tion than even the daily financial news- 
papers is the old Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, which has just 
celebrated its fiftieth birthday. Formal, 
cold and reactionary in its editorial 
tone, it is semi-official in the accuracy 
and wonderfully broad scope of its 
news columns. In its weekly edition is 
given all available news, with rumors 
strictly omitted, regarding all well- 
known corporations. These items are 
arranged in alphabetical order so that 
a file of the Chronicle is the most valu- 
able financial reference book in America. 
Along with the weekly edition of about 
100 pages the Chronicle for a total 
charge of $10 a year also furnishes fre- 
quent valuable supplements on rail- 
road earnings, state and municipal 
bonds, and also a reference manual 
covering a smaller scope than Poor’s or 
Moody’s, but much handier and splen- 
didly arranged. The Chronicle is also 
usually obtainable in brokers’ offices, 
banks and large libraries. Owing to the 
fact that it is more severely accurate 
than any other financial periodical it is 
indispensable to the really serious 
student of finance. For persons inter- 
ested in pungent, brief and reliable 
comment on many practical and specific 
financial subjects along with frequent 
exposures of worthless projects, the 
Financial World, at a much smaller cost, 
is an admirable weekly. 
But it does not aim to 
be a reference work or 
manual. 

Unfortunately most 
would-be or beginning in- 
vestors cannot understand 
the language used by the 
financial periodicals. Thus 
before reading financial 
papers and magazines to 
any great extent it is well 
to master a few explanatory 
books. To understand the 
general mechanism of Wall! 
Street, and especially the 
stock market, it is neces- 
sary toread the Work of Wall 
Street, by Sereno S. Pratt, 
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Business Profits Sure 


Anticipate what will hes- hap- 
pen in business when the 
war ends by knowing the 
meaning of what’s hap- 
pening now. Babson’s Re- 
ports will inform you. 
Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by 
ual reaction. Work with a 
definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. M59 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Organization of its 
Character in U. S. 


























SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


‘THE demand in unsettled 
times for good first mort- 
gagesindicatestheir unusual stabil- 
ity. First Mortgages donot shrink 
in value—they are usually on prop- 


erty worth three times the money 
loaned. Over $1,000,000 loaned and 
not a single cent lost to any Investor or 


a single foreclosure sale made. Isn'ta 
first mortga: e the right investment 
for you? jrite for booklet de- 
scribing methods, and lists of loans 
from $300 to $10,000. 


AURELIUS-SWANSON CG., Inc. 
41 State National Bank Building 
City, Obla, 








Has Your Estate Decreased 
By Reason of the War?—= 


Money invested in our 6% First 
Farm Mortgages, secured by the best 
agricultueal land in the world, will 
not shrink by reason of disturbed 
conditions that may arise from time 
to time. There is'no element of 
speculation eo with these 
investments. ryt experience 
without the lose ol ~ Send 
for Booklet **T”’ and list 







0 of offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Est. 1883. Capital and Sarples, $400,000 


The Financial Experience and Knowledge 


acquired during forty-five years of business pro- 
tects our clients against unwise investments. 

We are now recommending several issues of 
seasoned First Mortgage Railroad bonds having 
good markets to pay 5% and over. High grade 
Preferred Stocks and Convertible Bonds, offering 
} good possibilities of appreciation in value, to re- 
turn from 5% to over 744%. 


j Send for Investment List-M. 

| H. T, CAREY & CO. “sete 

66 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1870 






































sxounity SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY 








give you the same 
Improved Farms. Value three for one. 
State National ‘Bank Bldg. 

its kind. It ts published entirely aS the Interest of 

HE $100 BOND NEWS, 21 Exchange Place, New York 
stitution is long hed, fs widely & 
Birmingham, Ala. 

to-day fors 
MAGAZINE, finest boys’ pul in the world, 


b, 4 i Is 8to 
e Sv econet Waening ot int. rate ie 8 
7 content — 
Wise Rata “in the Rich Rich 
We offer to savings investors, $160.00 6% 
bonds Secured by First Mortgages on 
Write for descriptive circular. 
SWANSON CO., Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., U.S. A 
The Only tn om 
»8e who wisb to save or to keep what has been saved. 
Send for a free copy 
Your savings with us earn 6%, secured by first mort- 
ind are subject to withdrawal any time. Low 
‘ 6% $500,000 tf Allow us to send you our booklet “6% 
‘ Oo with Safet: 
The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 
free ewple copy of THE BOYS’ 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 561 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 








Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York. It is moderate priced 
and obtainable in hundreds of libraries. 

Along with this book it is well to read 
a preliminary work on bonds such as 
Lownhaupt’s Investment Bonds, or 
one of the shorter and mote recent 
books on the same subject by the same 
author. It may be necessary for the 
student to have a financial dictionary, 
although all such works are very im- 
perfect. Among the best are Smith’s 
Financial Dictionary, and three works 
by Montgomery Rollins — two excellent 
little vest pocket dictionarics at low 
prices, (one on stocks and the other on 
bonds) and a larger work entitled 
Money and Investments. 

The earnest student will not rest 
until he has studied Lawrence Chamber- 
lain’s Principles of Bond Investment, a 
thoroughly encyclopedic work. But 
before attempting to read this last word 
on the subject it is well to first consider 
the creation of corporation securities 
from the viewpoint of the corporation 
itself. There are numerous books on 
this subject, including Corporation Fi- 
nance, by Mead; Capitalization, by 
Lyon; Corporation Finance, by Lough; 
and for a careful study, Materials of 
Corporation Finance, by* Gerstenberg. 

Finally, I would suggest to those who 
are deeply interested that the reading 
of such books as Daggett’s Railroad 
Reorganization, Dewing’s Corporate Pro- 
motions and Reorganizations, Ripley's 
Railroad, Finance and Organization, and 
Mead’s Trust Finance will throw a 
flood of light, historical and otherwise, 
upon vexed questions of investment, 
as well as prove of fascinating interest. 


For the guidance of bond buy ers, and par- 
ticularly for the small investor, Beytr & Co., 
57 Wall Street, New York, are distributing 
a booklet entitled “The Small Investors’ 
Manual.” Copy may be had on request. 

You can obtain from Aurelius-Swanson 
Co., 41 State National Bank Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., a booklet describing 7 per 
cent first mortgages. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago, will send upon request Straus’ In- 
vestor’s Magazine, also Circular No. 1-550. 

Sheldon, Morgan & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York City, publish an interesting book, 
explaining their plan for the purchase of 
standard securities in any amount. 

To those interested the Citizens Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly send 
Booklet D, which explains their system of 
Banking by Mail. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, Wel- 
lesley, Mass., furnishes repofts and weekly 
charts which help its subscribers to anticipate 
sharp changes in commodity and labor prices. 

Booklet I, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 per 
cent farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 

Those interested in Canadian Municipals 
are invited to write to George V. Larson, 
25 Broad Street, New York, asking for 
Circular M. C. No. 2. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail, 
free of charge, a booklet giving details re- 
garding their plan of Banking by Mail. 

Six per cent first mortgages are described 
in a booklet entitled “6% with Safety” issued 
by the Security Savings & Loan Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Much information about Stock Exchange 
and Curb securities may be found in 
“Partial Payment Plan” and “Investor's 
Guide,” and also a Market Letter, which 
will be mailed without charge by L. R. 
Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

You can obtain a list of Preferred Stocks 
and Convertible Bonds yielding from 5% to 
7%% at the present prices by writing to 
H. T. Carey*& Co., 66 Broadway, New York. 

Those who are interested in the idea of 
learning:about investment matters while they 
save, are invited to write to John Muir & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, for their 
booklet —“ The Partial Payment Plan.” 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained expert» of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposi- 
tion. While we cannot guarantee the result in any 
tered case, the acceptance of the advertisement 





us is evidence of the strongest character that the 
alvesther is worthy of public confidence. 
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For the 
enjoyment 
of your trip 


American Bankers Association 
Travelers Cheques relieve the 
traveler of inconvenience and anx- 
iety in regard to travel money mat- 
ters. They supply him with a form 
of credit accepted like cash by rail- 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, sleep- 
ing-car companies, and business 
houses throughout the world. 
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The pleasure of many a trip has been marred by delay 
and embarrassment in getting checks or drafts cashed, or 
by worry over the safety of funds. 


unnecessary. 
A i 
“A.B.A.” ‘Bankers’ Cheques 
Association 









Such annoyances are 


Identification is simple: The holder 
signs an “A, B. A.” Cheque when 
purchasing it and countersigns it 


in the presence of the person 
If the 


accepting o1 cashing it. 
counter-signature and signature 
correspond, no ozxe need hesi- 
tate to accept the cheque from a 





stranger. 
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Get them at your bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If 
your bank is not yet supplied with 
“A,B, A.” Cheques, write for in- 


formation as to where they can be 


7 


obtained in your vicinity. 


Bankers Trust Company 
New York 
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An Excellent 
Tonic for 
Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s 
Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U.S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


BE aneec tonic and the massaging of the 
scalp tends to nourish and strength- 
en the follicles and thus helps to promote 
the growth of the hair. Relieves the 
scalp of unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes the 
hair light and fluffy. 


Trial will convince you. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us $1.00 


BALDPATE COMPANY 
467 West 34th Street, New York 


Sold Everywhere 


See eee 
if you can’t pull the 
shade up — 


—or if sometimes it will not stay down, 
the trouble is in the roller. Buy Hart- 
shorn’s, and you avoid such annoy- 
ances. They are used in over 10,000,000 
homes. Notacksarenecessary. Free: 
Send for valuable book, “‘How to get 
the Best Service from your Shade Roll- 
ers. In buying shade rollers always 
look for this Stat letto.. 

Stewart Hartshorn Co.» 

E. Newark, N. J. 





























HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
















Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 






O give your skin a smooth, 
transparent radiance like 
Nature’s own charm, use. only this — the 

nowder that clings and beauiifies. 


Ingram'’s 
véola 
OMWWVET QUITE 


Face Powder 50c = @* 2ruf stores on 


by mail postpaid 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. ‘Send us 

6cin stamps to cover cost of packing and mz 1iling, 

and get free sample of above and Ingram’s Rouge 

in novel purse packets, and also sample of Milk- 

weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 42 Tenth St., Detroit,U.S.A. 


Ingrvam'’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
~Improves Bad Complexions 


Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’, 















and sizes of wo 
table buildings. Send 
Postal tor illustrated eatalog. 
The Edwards Mtg. Ge. 313-363 Egg! ave..Cinol 1, 
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A Most Important Room 
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With every fixture necessarily fastened permanently in its position, 
the bathroom, once completed, becomes a part of the house. It 
should therefore be carefully planned and equipped with fixtures 
which will retain their beauty and efficiency bi an age. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Bathroom Fixtures 


The ancient art of the potter has been combined with modern science in making 
these fixtures as enduring as earth, modelled to please the eye, and as sanitary as glass. 
The Trenton Potteries Company Bathroom fixtures cannot rust, cannot change 
color, nor lose their satiny gloss. Deliberate smashing will hardly mar their surface. 
And remember, the cost of installation is neither greatér nor less than 

the cost of installing the cheapest. 
The Bathtub shown in the above illustration 


the modern light-weight style which can be 
lled in houses of the lightest construction. 


The Si-wel-clo Closet is famous because it is 
the one which never embarrasses. It can’t be 
heard to flush or the tank refill outside the 


taued in 
fa > ‘ bathroom. 
It will last the life of the house and yet main- 
tain its original glossy beauty. For further The Seat bath is a fixture which gives much 
ws veyer t as Plate No. 2027. comfort and no modern bathroom is complete 


without one. For health baths or foot 
baths its convenience is easily recognized. 
For further particulars refer to it as Plate 
No. 2050. 


The Lavatory our “Tuxedo” model made 
of Vitreous China, white clear through and has 
found much favor with Architects. 


always be recognized as in } 
further particulars refer to it Architects and plumbers everywhere will 
assure you there is nothing better. 

Send for Booklet L-18 “Bathrooms of Character.” 
It is a helpful guide to use in planning a bathroom. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 


The largest makers of Sanitary Pottery in U. S. A. 
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War and the 


Inventor 
By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


O great invention of use to an army 

or a navy has ever been made in 
time of war. The ironclad ship was 
older than the historic “Merrimac,” 
and Ericsson had invented his “ Moni- 
tor” and had it rejected by govern- 
ments long before the famous encounter 
in Hampton Roads. And so it is with 
our deadliest explosives, our most power- 
ful mortars, and our rifles that kill at a 
mile or more. The modern battleship 
was evolved in times of peace — evolved, 
moreover, so rapidly that it was as old- 
fashioned as a last-season’s hat within 
a year after its completion. Submarines, 





| Zeppelins, aeroplanes, and torpedoes 
| were brought to their ghastly perfection 


without ever having been tried in battle. 

The experts gathered into a board by 
the British War Office and Admiralty 
to consider new fashions in killing are 
not likely, then, to receive radically 
new suggestions for intensifying the 
horrors of the present conflict. Even 


‘assuming that an absolutely automatic 


infantryman’s rifle were forthcoming — 
the kind discussed as a_ possibility 


| in military journals for many years — 


even assuming that such a frightful 
weapon were at hand, it is questionable 
if it could be introduced at short notice 


| on a large scale in an army of a million 
/men. Anarmy has a standardized equip- 
| ment; it wears standardized clothes, 


carries standardized firearms, and fires 


| standardized bullets. It has taken years 


to develop the standards. To cast them 


| aside overnight and adopt a new weapon, 


however more efficiently terrible, means 


| the creation of new standards, and the 
| drilling of a million men to use them. 


If the Advisory Board of distinguished 
inventors, which our Secretary of the 
Navy intends to create, performs its 
duty as a body of engineers cognizant 
of these difficulties, we need expect no 
sudden transformation in the fighting 
machinery of our fleet. New explosives 
and shells, offered to them, may tran- 
scend in frightfulness anything that the 
European powers are now hurling at 
each other; but they must be handled 
by existing guns. Engines of amazing 
ingenuity may be presented to drive a 
battleship through the water at railway 
speed; but their size and weight must be 
such as not to interfere with the carrying 
of sufficient armament. 

The most that can be expected of any 
civilian advisory board is a more 
sympathetic attitude toward inventors 

—toward the “outsider” who has al- 
ways been sniffed at contemptuously 
by military and naval officers. Most 
epoch-making inventions, as a matter 
of fact, have been made by outsiders. 
John Ericsson was not a naval officer; 
yet he gave the fighting ship an entirely 
new form and clothed it with new terrors. 
Hiram Maxim was not an army officer; 
yet he invented the machine gun that has 
so markedly influenced infantry tactics 
in the present war. Fulton, Bushne'! 
Holland, and Lake were outsiders; and 
yet to them we owe the submarine boat. 
Even old Count von Zeppelin was an 
outsider in the sense that he was no 
longer on the active military list when 
he patiently developed his giant air- 
ship and in the sense that he succeeded 
only with the German Emperor’s power- 
ful influence in overcoming the resis- 
tance of army officers to his invention. 
From its wireless telegraph apparatus 
to its fifteen hundred pound projectiles 


‘| the modern battleship is the composite 


invention of a dozen or more outsiders 
—an invention adopted reluctantly by 
government officials and brought to 4 
practical point by naval enginecrs 
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W hat Would We Do in the Crisis? 


[ Continued from page 34| 





= 
even a fair-sized army to the 
front. 

“Qur boundless wealth” would be 
very much bounded if the enemy con- 
trolled the Eastern Coast; but we could 
use some of it in the purchase of equip- 
ments from neutrals. Those who insist 
on our right to sell munitions to bellig- 
eren!s are doing yeoman service for the 
best interests of this nation, and it may 
be that our, only salvation can come 
from having an opportunity to buy 
what we need from neutrals, who dare 
exercise the same right which we have 
maintained. 

If the time ever comes when our 
eastern coast must be abandoned to 
the enemy, it will be after our navy has 
made a creditable showing and the foe 
has been delayed long enough for 
all movable assets to be taken to 
Chicago — the temporary capital of the 
nation. 

Perhaps the 
fortified and a huge defensive line 
established to protect the Central 
States. Our navy would have to 
make New Orleans its base, and the 
canal ¢onnecting Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi widened and 
deepened to carry out a plan that 
included an obstinate defense of the 
Gulf States. 

New inventions and wonderful imple- 
ments of war should be left out of the 
question. Great inventions are not 
confined to the United States, and, 
much as we wish it, Mr. Edison cannot 
live forever. R. S. Boyesen. 


HILE I think Mr. Moffett’s story 

is somewhat overdrawn, but a 
superb piece of literature, I believe the 
general result for a few months would 
be about as he forecasts it. New York 
would fall. So would all the big eastern 
cities, including Boston and Philadel- 
phia; but in two years’ time we would 
drive out the foreign horde and have a 
navy equal, if not superior, to any in 
the world. This for the reason that our 
resources — financial, agricultural and 
mechanical — are greater than those of 
any country on earth, and because 
(contrary to common understanding) 
we are taxed less than any other 
nation. 

One of our greatest problems would be 
the handling of foreign spies. For a 
century or more our doors have been 
open to the spy emissaries of Europe, 
and as a result, at the present 
time, our governmental fabric is com- 
pletely interwoven with traitors. Take 
every legislative body in America — 
look it over carefully and see what 
you will find. I have known two 
of them—one German and one 
Russian. 

How long would Berlin have toler- 
ated an American Dernberg? We have 
been too generous, and have given 
foreigners too much liberty in speech 
and action. This would be our greatest 
Weakness, except our army, in case of a 
war of the kind Mr. Moffett describes. 
It might take us two years to build a 
navy and organize an army; but long 
after that we would have to deal with 
the spy, who is usually a naturalized 
Anrican citizen. 

Here is my propos tion to meet the 
contingency Mr. Moffett forecasts: 
let every American citizen, when 
war is declared, hand over to the gov- 
ernment ten per cent. of his income, 
and a fair proportion of such interest 


Alleghanies could be. 


as he may be receiving from bank or 
other savings, 
under any circumstances to retreat a 
rod from a legal area or zone prescribed 
by the government; also let him sign a 
pledge not to shoot or participate in 
any way in warfare unless he is an en- 
listed member of the army or navy. 
It would be useless to do otherwise. 
We ought to face the music and. die 
rather than be refugees like the 
Belgians. . 

In the first place, I doubt whether 
300,000 aliens (soldiers or sailors) could 
land as easily as anticipated by Mr. 
Moffett, even with our present small 
navy, and believe we could keep them 
off for a year — perhaps longer — unless 
the enemy were England. 

With undersea ships now building 
for England in the United States, and 
others that are building, and which we 
would seize, we would be in much 
better shape than most people imagine. 
Do you know that our submarine works 
are running night and day on work for 
England which cannot be delivered 
until after this war is over? Remember 
this when you imagine, if you do, that 
we are doing nothing in the way of 
pre parat ion. 

Our “boundless wealth” that you 
mention would not help us so much in 
the quick making of an army; that takes 
time as well as money. But it would 
help us to “overwhelm a mercenary 
force;”” because we can build submarines 
and put them in commission in a few 
months (six, I think), and they can be 
built on the Great Lakes and trans- 
ported to the oceans. And submarines 
would win the war for us in the end — 
after two years of ravaging of the East 
by our enemy. We would have to 
fight on shore much as did Washing- 
ton and his army —for six years — 
on the retreat; but he won, 
with a little help by the French at 
Yorktown. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
many great military leaders would 
arise as they did in our Civil War — 
on both sides of it — men like Grant 
and Lee, and that we would by the aid 
of science and genius of our own finally 
emerge victorious, but badly scourged 
—in debt, with poverty and suffering 
everywhere, but proud and stronger of 
heart than ever. Perhaps we would be 
ashamed because we had, by our egotism 
and pacificism, sacrificed so many val- 
uable lives and so much property; but 
we would have learned a lesson and done 
a noble thing for posterity. 

There ought to be a crusade — it 
ought to start now — to make the use 
of the hyphen in nationality disreputa- 
ble, if not unlawful. Let us have more 
loyalty. Put every man on record, no 
matter who he may be, for the flag and 
the country. It would help a whole lot 
when the pinch came. I believe most 
naturalized Americans would be loyal 
and that at the end of such a war there 
would be several Franz Sigels; but there 
would be many disloyal, not all of whom 
would be paid agents of the enemy. 
It is thus in all wars; but I believe the 
kind of “foreign citizen” who pretends 
to be in sympathy, and is not, would be 
one of our greatest menaces, and he 
ought to receive the early attention of 
the loyalists in our government; other- 
wise we would have the spectacle of 
lynch-law, rioting, pillage and crime that 
would benefit in no wise any loyal or 
honest man. William F. Hooker. 
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not burst in rolling, always 
hold shape. Naturally 
adhesive, because 
made of pure flax- 
linen. 


Combustion perfect 
—therefore no “paper- ' 
taste” in the me dl, Just \ 

ure flavor of your favor- 
ite tobacco. 

Roll a cigarette with Riz ' 
La Croix today and secure 
100% satisfaction. 


\ \ 
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Smokers Who Use Riz LaCroix“Papers” 
Are Always on the Right Tack 


Riz La Croix-rolled cigarettes on the rolling deep 
insure fresh, fragrant cigarettes, 
These famous cigarette “papers” are used the world 
over by smokers who demand highest quality. 


cool as a sea breeze. 


LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


The thinnest, lightest, purest 
and best “papers” » adie. Do 
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| FREE 
Two interesting, illustrated 
Booklets one about KIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
shewing how to “ Roe Your Own” ciga- 
rettes — sent anywhere in U.S. on request 


Address The American Tobacco Company, 
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/ts the splendid 
new 20 Gaug 


Marlin” 


Marti 


‘ Isnt. it a 


PHeauty? 
a rccnseneennen i waseras Ae 
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Hammerless 


Repeating Shotguns 


20 Gauge—This neat little, sweet little pump gun adds zest to the sport of shooting— 


5 shots, about 574 
woodcock, squirre 
Joe will like the handsome 
ae shells, allowing wigs peace for duck 
86-inch at the same price—$2 


= and 16 Gauges: Hamm 


— for t 


the 20 gauge the 


vd ducks, 
oreee, fones trap shooting, etc.; perfect in build, 
and ba he h heavier loads. Like 

they are solid top, side ejection, 
take down construction and the 


ounds, 25-inch barrel. A perfect gun for snipe, quail, partridge, 
is, rabbits, etc. — handles fast and with wonderful precision. 
matted barrel—a yee and exclusive feature. Uses 2 


% as well as 


trap shooting. For increased weight or range, 


solid-steel-breech and safety features that make it 
the safest breech-loading gun built. 6 quick shots. 
Hammer Guns, take down, solid top, side ejection, 
closed-in-breech. 12, 16 and 20 gauges; many 
grades and styles. A gun for every purpose! 


Send 3 stamps postage f 140. talog 
Select the right gun! Spd gamps powase for new |40-pace catalog 


The Marlin Prearms G., 


11 Willow Street, N 


ew Haven, Conn; 

















NE PRINT FREE 


from any negative (3% x 544 or less) send me your 
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results - 
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for Free print and Price List. 
Joseph ©. F te, 22S. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 


Protect your ic ideas, oo may bring \« fc 
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| RANDOLPH & CO., Patent adsoraeye, Dept. 50 ‘Washington, D. ¢. 
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Pleasing Reflections 


The Emerson Player Piano 


with all its faithfulness of interpretation is the means of 
such reflections. Behind it, however, is the true instru- 
mental worth that produces the famous Emerson tone—a 
tone that perfectly reflects the conception of a musician. 


Over a hundred thousand purchasers have felt 
the inspiration of the sweet toned Emerson. 





Dealers in principal cities and towns. 


Send for our beautiful catalog. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1849 
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CARMEN 
ROUGE 


A new member of the 


“CARMEN” Family 
Our “On Trial” Special 


OFFER! 


Carmen Rouge "32° '",2 shades 


only Brunette 
and Blonde. It is distinctly differ- 
ent and better the two tints are so 
delicately colored as to give to the 
complexion the look of youth and 
robust health that only a perfect 
complexion possesses naturally. 


Carmen Complexion Powder 


so extremely fine and closely cling- 
ing as to make it blend pasioetly 
with any Compiexion without 
showing a “‘Powdered Look"’ while 
imparting that clear transparent 




















look and velvety texture so much 
de cired in the Le = Complexion. 
r 15 of Carmen Rouge and 
ol nient — Size Package of Carmen 
Complexior atl wey vill be sent to you 
for 25c in silver or stamp 
Please ntion what shade you will 
lesire. Carmen ys is made in two 
back n ne for Blondes and one for 
Brunettes —say light or fark 
Carmen C omplexion Powder is 
2 § r shad White Pink, 
1} 
NOTE: In the past 15 
ears r prod ts, ( armen | 
Powde and Carmen Pure — | 
» Cold Cream have earned the e 
\} commendation of discriminat- Clara Kimball Young 
g women to the extent that 
j r sales are world wide. Do Admired by millions 
7 yo t think that our latest “T have tried many Complexion Pow- 
product “Carmen Rouge” is ders and in Carmen Powder I have dis- 
worthy of a trial ? covered one which meets all demands. I 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO. can highly recommend Seog Sat 
513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. it will give the utmost satisfaction, 














nor shamed to show thee my love. 
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Beltane 


| Continued from page 31) 





within the Manor was she the Duchess, 
proud and stately. Moreover, when 
she met the Lady Winfrida in hall or 
bower, her slender brows would wrinkle 
faintly and her voice sound cold and 
distant. 

Now it befell upon a drowsy after- 
noon, that waking from slumber within 
the garden, Beltane found himself 
alone. So he arose and walked amid the 
flowers thinking of many things, but of 
the Duchess Helen most of all. As he 
wandered slowly thus, he came unto a 
certain shady arbor. Now standing 
within this perfumed shade he heard 
of a sudden a light step behind him, 
and turning swift about, his eager arms 
closed upon a soft and yielding form, 
and behold — it was Winfrida! Then 
Beltane would have loosed his clasp; 
but her white hands reached up and 
clung upon his broad shoulders. Yet 
when she spake her voice was low and 
humble: 

“My lord Beltane,” she sighed, 
“happy art thou to have won the love 
of our noble lady — aye, happy art 
thou! But as for me, alas! messire, 
meseemeth her heart is turned ‘gainst 
me these days — 1, who was her loved 
companion and childish play-fellow! 
So now am I very desolate, wherefore 
I pray you speak with her on my be- 
half and win her to forgiveness. Ah, 
messire, when thou shalt be Duke, in- 
deed, so will I love thee also!”” Then, 
while he yet stood abashed by the 
touch of her and the look in her eyes, 
she caught his hand to her lips, and 
fled. 

But now as he stood staring after her 
beyond all thought amazed, a white 
hand parted the leafy screen and the 
Duchess stood before him. And, be- 
hold, her slender brows were wrinkled 
faintly, and when she spake her voice 
was cold and distant: 

“Saw you the lady 
lord? Here? Alone?” 

“She besought me speak thee for her 
forgiveness; to remind thee of her love 
aforetime, to — I would but have thee 


Winfrida, my 


do her justice, Helen —— 

‘Think you I am so unjust, my 
lord?” 

“Not so, indeed. But she is so 
young — so fair 


““Aye, she is very fair, my lord — 
there be — others think the same.” 


ELEN!” said he. “O, Helen!” 
“And thou dost plead for her 
and to me, my lord! And with her 
kisses yet burning thee!” 

“She did but kiss my hand ——” 

‘Thy hand, my lord! O aye, thy 
hand forsooth!”” Whereat needs must 
the Duchess laugh. 

“The time flieth apace,” sighed 
Beltane, “and I have mighty things to 
do. O, methinks I have tarried here 
overlong!” 

“Ah — and would’st be going, mes- 
sire? Go you alone —or goeth she 
with thee?” 

“Ah, God! How dare ye so think?” 
cried Beltane. “Helen! O, my Helen, 
what madness is this? Thou art she 
I love — doth not thine heart tell thee 
so?” And fain would he have caught her 
to him. 

“Ah —touch me not!” she cried, 
and steel flickered in her hand. 

“This —to me?” quoth he, and 
laughed short and bitter; and catching 
her wrist, shook the dagger from her 
grasp and set his foot upon it. 

‘And hath it come to this — ’twixt 
thee and me?” he sighed. 

“O,” she panted, “I have loved thee 
Yet 


because my love is so great, so, 
thinks, an need be I might hate thee 
more than any man!” Then, quick. 
breathing, flushed and trembling, she 
turned and sped away, leaving Beltane 
heavy-hearted, with the dagger gleam- 
ing beneath his foot. 


me- 


ELTANE, leaning forth of his 

lattice, stared upon the moon with 
doleful eyes, heavy with sense of wrong 
and big with self-pity. 

“T have dreamed a wondrous — 
dream,” said he within himself; “but 
all dreams must end. So is my dream 
vanished quite.” 

Then turned he to his bed that stood 
beside the window and forthwith began 
to arm himself. He bethought him of 
his father’s sayings anent the love of 
women, and in his mind condemned 
them all as fickle and light-minded. And 
in a while, being armed from head to 
foot in glistening coif and hauberk and 
with sword girt about his middle, he 
came back to the lattice and leaned him 
there to stare again upon the moon. He 
started presently to feel a touch upon his 
arm, and turning, beheld the Duchess. 


‘And — thou art armed, my lord?” 
she cried. 
“IT ride for Thrasfordham-within- 


Bourne this night, my lady.” 

“But I am come to thee — humbly 
— craving thy forgiveness, Beltane.” 
Naught have I to forgive thee 

save that thou art woman!” 
leaving me, Beltane?” 
lady. The woes 





lady 

‘Thou art 

“Yea, indeed, my 
of Pentavalon call to me with a thou- 
sand tongues. I must away — pray 
God I have not tarried too long!” 

“But art yet weak of thy wound, 
Beltane. I pray thee tarry — a little 
longer. Ah, my lord, let not two lives 
go empty because of the arts of a false 
friend, for well do I know that Win- 
frida, seeing me coming to thee in the 
garden, kissed thee of set purpose, 
that, beholding, I might grieve. She 
did confess it but now, within her bed. 
But O, my Beltane, even when I thought 
thee base, I loved thee! Ah, go not 
from me, stay but until to-morrow, 
and then shalt thou wed me for thine 
own! Leave me not, Beltane, for, in- 
deed — I cannot live — without thee!” 

So saying, she sank down upon his 
couch, hiding her face in the pillow. 

Now came Beltane and leaned above 
her. 

“Helen!” he whispered; and falling 
upon his knees, he set his arms about 
her. Then lifted she her tearful face 
and looked upon him in the moonlight; 
and lying thus of a sudden reached out 
white arms to him. And in her eyes 
was love, and on her quivering lips and 
in all the yearning beauty of her, love 
called to him. 

Close, close he caught her in his em- 
brace, kissing her hard and fierce, and 
her long hair came down to veil them 
in its glory. 
her in his arms and bore her forth of his 
chamber out into the hall beyond, where 
lights flickered against arras-hung wall. 
There, falling upon his knees before 
her, he hid his face within the folds of 
her habit. 

“QO, Helen,” he groaned, “thou art 

so beautiful —so beautiful that I 
grow afraid of thee! Wed me this 
night or in mercy let me begone!”’ 

And now did the Duchess look down 
upon him with eyes of roe igo 

‘Beltane,” she whispered, ‘ Bel- 
tane of mine, now do I know 4 in- 
deed for a true man and noble knight! 
Within the hour, shalt thou wed me, 
and I joy to hear thee call me Wife! 





Then, trembling, he lifted, 
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Owing to our tremendous manufacturing facilities and huge output you 
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stamped on the metal bed frame. If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 
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To know criminals, study their origin, study the years spent, as 
boy and with dissolute, lawless, perverted companions. Study 
the slow, Study the finished 


product: debased, diseased, drug crazed—wholly dangerous. 
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famous Iver Johnson Safety device. 
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New York: 99 Chambers St. 


There will always be 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


San Francisco: 





criminals 


and is superbly finished. Yet because 
it is produced in large quantities, the 
price is half that of revolvers no more 
efficient or accurate. 

We make several models. The regu- 
lar model $6.00. 22 calibre has 
seven chambers, and 32 and 38 calibre, 
five chambers. We also make a heavy, 
32 calibre with six chambers which car- 
ries a heavy cartridge, and which also 
sells for $6.00, 


costs 


Our Hammerless model is made in all 
the above sizes and costs $7.00. 

The ‘‘Western’? Walnut Grip, shown 
above, is carved from one piece of Cir- 
cassian Walnut and is unquestionably the 
best target or range grip ever designed. 
It costs $1.50 extra. 

The ‘*Perfect’’ Grip is made of hard 
rubber and is considerably longer than 
the regular grip. It costs $1.00 extra. 

If you have any difficulty in buying 
Iver Johnson Revolvers, we will ship to 
you direct, prepaying carriage charges. 

Iver Johnson Shot Guns are made in 
single and double barreled. ‘They are 
accurate, hard shooting and safe. 
Splendidly made and finished. 

Send for our 84-page book which 
describes Iver Johnson Revolvers, 
Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcy- 
cles. It is FREE. 


136 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market Street 
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Whereat she turned and left him 


there upon his knees. e 
Late though the hour, full soog 
the manor was astir; lights glim. 


mered in the great hall where were 
gathered all the household of the 
Duchess, her ladies, her tire-women, 
the porters and serving men even to 
the scullions — all were there, staring 
in wonderment upon the Duchess, who 
stood before them upon the dais in a 
rich habit of blue and silver and with 
her golden fillet on her brow. 

“Good friends,” said she, loo! ing 
round upon them happy-eyed, “hither 
have I summoned ye, for that this 
night, here before you all, ’tis my in. 
tent to wed this noble knight Beltane, 
who shall henceforth be lord of me and 
of Mortain.” 

Now did Winfrida the fair start and 
therewith clench pink palms and look 
quick-eyed upon my Beltane, noting 
in turn his golden hair, his belt of silver 
and the great sword he bore. And, 
biting her red lip, she stooped her 
beauteous head, frowning as one in 
sudden perplexity. 

“So now,” spake on the Duchess, 
“let us to the chapel where good Father 
Angelo shall give us heaven's blessing 
upon this our union.” 

“Lady,” said Godric, “Friar Angelo 
was summoned to the village this 
night; nor is he come again yet.” 

“Then go fetch him,” sighed the 
Duchess, “and O, Godric, hasten!” 

Thereafter turned she to the assem- 
blage, gentle-eyed. 

“Friends,” said she, “since I am 
greatly happy this night, so would | 
have ye happy likewise. Therefore | 
decree that such as are serfs among ye 
shall go free henceforth, and to such as 
are free will I give grants of land that 
ye may come to bless this night and 
remember it ever.”” 

But now, even as they fell on their 
knees, "mid cries of gratitude and joy- 
ful acclaim, she, smiling and gracious, 
passed out of the hall. Yet, as she 
went, she beckoned the Lady Winfrida 
to follow. 


EING come into her chamber, all 

three, the Duchess sank down beside 
the open lattice and looked out upon 
the garden all bathed in the tender 
radiance of the moon. Anon she sighed 
and spake: 

“My lady Winfrida, on this my 
wedding night a new life dawns for 
Mortain and for me, wherein old harms 
shall be forgiven and forgot, so come — 
kiss me, Winfrida.” 

Then swiftly came the beauteous 
Winfrida to kneel at her lady’s feet, to 
clasp her lady’s slender hand, to kiss 
it oft and bathe it in her tears. 

“O, sweet my lady, am I indeed for- 
given?” 

“Aye, most truly.” 

“Then, O, dear Helen, as a sign all is 
forgot, let us pledge each ether, here 
and now—to thy future happiness 
and glory.” 

“Aye, be it so,”” sighed the Duchess; 
“bring wine, for I am athirst.” 

So she turned her to the lattice 
again and Winfrida went lightly on her 
errand. Then, yet gazing upon the 
moon, the Duchess reached out and 
drew Beltane beside her. 

“Dear my love,” she whispered, “in 
but a little hour I shall be thine; art 
happy in the thought? Nay,” she 
sighed, white hands against his mailed 
breast, “beloved, wait — kiss me not 
again until the hour be passed. Lean 
here thy golden head and look with 
me upon the splendor ef the night 
Wilt love me ever, Beltane, no matter 
what betide?” 

“Ever and always, so long as thot 
art Helen.” ; 

“O would the gentle Angelo were 
here — and yet, an he were come me 
thinks I might wish him hence -- for 
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Make the Kodak record 
_* Autographic— 
| Authentic 


Date and title every negative at 
Architects, 
engineers, contractors find that it 
pays to keep progressive photo- 
graphic records of their work. Such 
records are valuable. They become 
doubly valuable when every nega- 
tive bears a date and title made at 
the time of exposure. 


the time you imake it. 


All folding Kodaks are now auto- 
graphic and there’s no extra charge 
for autographic film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail, 














Look for SHIRLEY on 


this buckle when you 

buy suspenders-— if it’s 

there you’re sure of getting 

| the kind you’ve learned to 
{ trust. 
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aussaction 


FOR seventeen years bak 
the choice of three 

million men who demand 
ease, comfort, style and ser- 
vice in suspenders; SHIRLEY 
Presidents are the real, original shoulder- 
ease suspenders. They help clothes fit, but 
imply cannot press or bind or chafe ! 










Like all supremely good thjngs they are cleverly 
mitated now. ou know that imitations are 
ways inferior so protect yourself — it's easy. 
just look for SHIRLEY on the buckles, on the 
red-striped “‘satisfaction-or-money-back”’ ticket, on 
the box the dealer shows you. All you need 


to do is 


Remember SHIRLEY 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 














that, loving thee so, yet am I a maid, 


and foolish —ah, who is here — not 
Angelo so soon? What, ‘tis thou, 
Winfrida? Welcome — bring hither 


the goblet.” 

So came Winfrida, and falling on her 
knees gave the goblet into her lady's 
hand, who, rising, turned to Beltane, 
looking at him soft-eyed across the 
brimming chalice. 

“Lord and husband,” she breathed, 
“now do I drink to thy glory in arms, 
to our future, and to our abiding love!” 
So the Duchess raised the goblet to her 
lips. But, lo! even as she drank, a 
thick, black cloud began to engulf the 
moon, quenching her radiant light in 
its murky gloom. So the Duchess 
drank, and handed the goblet to Beltane. 

“To thee, my Helen, whom only 
shall I love until death and beyond!” 

Then Beltane drank also, and gave 
the cup to Winfrida; but, even as he 
did so, the Duchess uttered a cry and 
pointed with hand a-tremble: 

“O, Beltane, the moon — the moon 
that was so bright and glorious — ‘tis 
gone, the cloud hath blotted it out! 
Ah, Beltane, what doth this portend?” 

“Nay, my beloved,” quoth Beltane, 
“it will shine forth again bright and 
radiant as ever.” 

“Yet why is my heart so cold, Bel- 
tane, and wherefore do I tremble?” 

“Let us speak of our future, my 
Helen ——”’ 

“The future?” she sighed, ‘‘ What 
doth it hold? Strife and bitter war for 
thee and a weary waiting for me, and 
should’st thou be slain — ah, Beltane, 
forgive these fears and vain imagin- 
ings.” 

And now he saw her very pale, sigh- 
ing deep and oft and with eyes dilated 
and heavy. 

**Beltane,” said she slowly, “I grow 
a-weary, ‘tis — the fire, methinks. Bel- 
tane,” she sighed, speaking low and 
thick — “I charge thee, whatsoe’er 
the future doth bring — yet love me al- 
way — or I, methinks — shall — die!” 

Awhile she lay against him breath- 
ing deep, then started of a sudden, 
looking upon him vague-eyed. 

“Beltane,” she murmured, “art 
there, beloved? ‘Tis dark, and my 
eyes— heavy. Methinks I — must 
sleep awhile. Take me—to my 
women.” So Beltane brought her to 
the door, but as he came thither the 
broidered curtain was lifted and he 
beheld Winfrida, who ran to her mis- 
tress, kissing her oft and sighing over 
her. 

“Winfrida,” sighed the Duchess, 
slumberous of voice, “I grow a-weary.” 

“Aye, thou’rt overwrought, dear 
lady. Come, rest you until the holy 
Angelo be come, so shalt be thine own 
sweet self anon.” 

And when the Duchess was gone, 
Beltane sat and stared upon the fire 
and felt himself vaguely troubled; yet 
even so, as he watched the leaping 
flame, his head nodded and he slept. 
Yet sleeping, he dreamed he heard the 
Duchess calling him, and opening his 
eyes, found the fair Winfrida beside 
him. 

“My lord Beltane,” said she softly, 
“thy Duchess bids thee wait her in the 
chapel — follow me, messire!”’ 

Now being yet heavy with sleep, 
Beltane arose and followed her through 
an opening in the arras near by, and 
down a narrow stair, stumbling often 
as he went and walking as one in a 
dream. So by devious ways Winfrida 
brought him into a little chapel where, 
upon the altar, was a crucifix with 
candles dim-burning in the gloom. 

“Wait here, my lord,” said Winfrida, 
“so will I go prepare my lady; Friar 
Angelo doth wait to do his holy office.” 
So speaking, Winfrida turned and was 
gone. 

Then Beltane came unto the altar 
and, kneeling there, leaned his heavy 


head upon the fair white altar cloth, 
and kneeling thus, fell asleep. 

The altar beneath him seemed of a 
sudden riven and split asunder and the 
fair white altar cloth grew fouled and 
stained with blood. Then did Beltane 
seek to rise up from his knees; but 
a heavy weight bore him ever down, 
and hands huge and hairy gripped him 
fierce and strong. Struggling up, he 
stood upon his feet and drew sword; 
but the fierce hands had crept up to 
his naked throat, cutting off his breath, 
the sword was dashed from his loosening 
grasp. The weight about him grew 
too much for his strength; it bore him 
down and down into a pitchy gloom 
where all was very still. A wind, sweet 
and cool, breathed upon his cheek; 
grass was below and trees above him, 
shadowy trees beyond which a pallid 
moon rose high, very placid and 
serene. Now as Beltane stared heaven- 
ward the moon was blotted out, a huge 
and hairy face looked down in his, and 
hairy hands lifted him with mighty 
strength. Then Beltane thought to see 
the Duchess Helen standing by in her 
gown of blue and silver. 


fe ELEN!” he whispered. 

But she paid no heed, busied in 
fastening about her the nun’s long cloak 
that veiled her down from head to foot. 
So the mighty arms that held Beltane 
bore him to a horse near by and across 
this horse he was flung; thereafter the 
monster mounted also, and they moved 
off amid the trees. Thus was Beltane 
borne from Blaen upon his wedding 
night — dazed, bleeding and _ helpless 
in his bonds. Yet even so, ever as they 
went he watched her who rode near by, 
now in moonlight, now in shadow, so 
youthful and shapely, but with hood 
drawn low as she had worn it when he 
bore her through the forest in his arms. 

And ever as they went he watched 
the pale gleam of her hand upon the 
bridle, or her little foot in its embroid- 
ered shoe, or the fold of her blue gown 
with its silver needlework. And ever 
the trouble in his dazed brain grew 
the deeper; once, as they crossed a 
broad glade she rode up close beside 
him, and beneath her hood he saw a 
strand of her glorious hair, bright under 
the moon. Then did he writhe and 
struggle in his bonds. 

“* Helen,” he cried, ““O, Helen!” 

But a great hand, coarse and hairy, 
came upon his mouth, stopping the cry 
and choking him to silence. 

So they bore my Beltane southwards 
through the misty woods, on and ever 
on, till with the dawn they were come 
to a castle great and very stroug, where 
battlement and tower frowned upon 
the paling stars. 

But with the dawn, mid the gloom of 
the little chapel of Blaen, came one 
who stood, haggard and pallid as the 
dawn, to stare wild-eyed upon a great 
sword and upon a torn and _ blood- 
stained altar cloth; and so gazing, she 
shrank away back and back, crouching 
down amid the gloom. When at last 
the sun arose, it glittered on a long 
broad blade, across which, upon the 
rough pavement lay one, very silent 
and very still amid the tumbled glory 
of her hair. 

A horn, lustily winded, waked my 
Beltane from his swoon, waked him 
to a glimmering world vague and 
unreal, where lights flared and voices 
sounded. Thereafter, down rattled 
drawbridge and up creaked portcullis, 
and so, riding ‘neath a deep and 
gloomy arch they came out into a 
courtyard, where were many vague 
forms that flitted to and fro. 

Now as Beltane lay helpless in his 
bonds he felt a hand in his hair, a strong 
hand that lifted his heavy, drooping 
head and turned up his face to the 
glare of the torches. 

“How now, fool!” cried a_ gruff 
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Fateful 
Forty-five! 


Success usually begins at the age of forty-five 


| jobs are apt to end there. 


The ordinary business virtues will carry a man 
over the early stages of a career. Loyalty, diligence 
and intelligence win promotion up to thirty—but 
not at forty-five. At that age, a man must have 


everything or he has nothing, 

The ladder of promotion is really a moving stairway—-when 
you get to the top you get off. Almost any young man can 
hold a job—but is he good enough for the next one? Will tt 
next job be the top of the moving stairway? 

Is he acquiring a grasp of the fundamental principles of 
business? Will he, at forty or forty-five, be ready to take hold 
of bigger work and become a leader—or will he get off? 


The Modern Business 
Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


is a reading course which covers the whole range of organized 
business knowledge. Every department and phase ol busine % 
is covered. The financ icr learns of organization the engineer 
of finance. The corporation lawyer learns of transportation, 
distribution, sales, advertising, accounting; the business man 
learns business law. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is planned and conducted 
by recognized authorities under the supervision of an Advisory 
Council composed of the following educators and business 
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| A. Vanderlip, LL.D., President of the National City 
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Joseph French Johnson, D.C. §., Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. Frank 
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ff New York. Elijah W. Sells. M. A., C. P. A., 
Senior Member, Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants. Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL.D., 
Professor of Government, New Yor ni 
versity. Elbert H. Gary, LL.D., Chairman 
of the Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Its subscribers include men in every 
rank of business life. To all these it 
ives knowledge that could be otherwis« 
perience—if at all. Find out today 
what it offers you 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 
contains a vital message drawn 
of successful business men. The 
book contains 119 pages. We 
will send you a cooy free, if 
you will request it on your 
business letterhead. 
ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
17 Astor Place, New York 
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LL over the World people are 
endorsing our pian of Bank- 
ing by Mail; it brings this bank— 
the Oldest and Largest Trust 
Company in Ohio—tright into your 
home, affording you unquestioned 
safety as well as convenience and satis 
faction at all times. 

You receive 4 per cent interest, com 
pounded semi-annually, which yields youa 
one-third greater income than 3%. 

Why not send TOD AY for our free Book- 
let “D” telling all about our plan and why 
Bankingby Mail hasproven sosatisfactory ? 
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tines. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFIT,” 
tells how, gives proof. National Press Asso- 
ciation, Dept.112,indianapolis,ind, 
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Pop Corn 







It fragrance is irre- 
SI tible it ‘tel oting flavor is 
delightful. Every crisp, crack- 
ling, snow-white kernel is evenly 
I tered, piping hot—the last 


vord in tivating food purity. 
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once they taste 

Butter- Kist, are 

satisfied ith no other 

pop corn. They ao oun al 

their way to buy it. Try one 
ck—then you, too, will experi- 
ence the same delight B itter 






Kist popularity is nation-wide, 
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= to $60 Extra Profit Each Week 


ekeepers ans mer- 
severy week 
s prove But- 
more profit per 
re foot than iything else in the store 
re of these machines installed in a store 
November 13, 1914, took in $2080.65 the 
firet five months. 5S nty cents on every 
dollar’s worth of poy n you sell is clear, 
ronstant demand. All 
ir, spot-cash | s stock to carry. 
Rutter-Kist is a gre trade builder. 
Superbly built, eee Tae any store or 
business establishment. Mahogany, Oak 
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EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
We will teach you to be a high erade saleamen in eight weeks 
at home and assure you definite propositions from a large num- 
ber of reliable firme who will « a vr you opportunities to 
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voice. “Here's not thy meat — ha, 
what would ye — what would ye, fool?” 

“Look upon another fool, for fool, 
forsooth, is he, methinks, that cometh 
so into Garthlaxton Keep.” Now 
hereupon, opening unwilling eyes Bel- 
tane looked up into the face of Beda 
the Jester that bent above him with a 


ring of steel-begirt faces beyond. 


‘Aha! quoth the jester, clapping 
Beltane’s pale and bloody cheek, “here 
is a fool, indeed forsooth, a very 


foolish fool, hither come through folly, 
for being great of body and small of 
wit, look you, his folly hath hither 
brought him in shape of a hairy, ape- 
like fool ——” 

“Ape!” growled a voice, and the 
jester was seized in a hairy hand and 
shaken till his bells jingled. And now 
Beltane beheld his captor, a dwarf- 
like, gnarled and crooked creature, yet 
huge of head, and with the mighty 
arms and shoulders of a giant; a fierce, 


hairy monster, whose hideousness was 
set off by the richness of his vesture. 
‘Ape, quotha,” he growled, “dare ye 
name Ulf the Strong ape, forsooth? 
Ha! so will I shake the flesh from thy 
bones!” But now, she who sat her 


horse near by so proud and stately, 
reached forth a white hand, touching 
Ulf the Strong upon the arm, and lo! 
in that moment, he loosed the breath- 


less jester and spake with bowed 
head: 

‘Dear my lady, I forgot!” Then 
turning to the grinning soldiery he 


scowled upon them: 

‘Dogs,’ quoth he, “go to thy master 
and say Helen, Duchess of Mortain, 
bringeth a wedding gift to Ivo, called the 
Black. Behold here, he that slew twenty 
within the green, that burned down 
Black Ivo’s goodly gallows, that broke 
the dungeons of Belsaye and bore Red 
Pertolepe into the green, behold him 
ve seek — Beltane, son of Beltane, 
heretofore Duke of Pentavalon!” 

Now hereupon arose a mighty tur- 
moil and excitement, all men striving 
to behold Beltane, to touch him and 
look upon his drooping face, but Ulf's 
mighty hand held them back, one and 
all. And presently came hasting divers 
esquires and knights, who, beholding 
Beltane, his costly mail, his silver 
belt and golden hair, seized upon him 
right joyfully and bore him into an 
inner ward, and threw him down upon 
the floor, marveling and rejoicing over 
him, while Beltane lay there fast bound 
and helpless. Now suddenly the noise 
about him ceased, all voices were 
hushed, and he was aware of one who 
stood near by, a doleful figure swathed 
in bandages, who leaned upon the arm 
of a tall esquire. And looking upon 
this figure he saw it was Sir Pertolepe 
the Red. 

“Ha, by the eyes of God,” 
Pertolepe, “’tis he himself —O sweet 
sight I grow better already! 
Who brought him, say you?” 

‘Lord, *twas the Duchess Helen!” 
said one. 

“Helen!” cried Sir Pertolepe. 
of Mortain?” 

“Aye, lord, as her wedding gift to 
our lord Duke Ivo.” 

“Came she herself, Raoul?” 

“Aye, good my ford.” 

“Why, then — admit 
love, messires, would 
glorious Helen without?” 

“Lord, she is gone —she and her 
ape-man both.” 

“Gone? Gone, forsooth? ’Tis 
strange, and yet ‘tis like the wilful 
Helen. Yet hath she left her wedding 
gift in my keeping. O, a rare gift, a 
worthy gift and most acceptable. 
Bring now shackles, strong and heavy, 
bring fetters and rivets; so will I sit 
here and see him trussed.” And pres- 
ently came two armorers with hammers 
and rivets, and shackled Beltane with 
heavy chains, the while Sir Pertolepe 


quoth Sir 


see, 


“Helen 


her. God's 
ye keep the 
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sitting near, laughed and spake him 
right jovially. 

“Ha!” quoth he, “let our Duke that 
hath no duchy be lodged secure — to 
the dungeons, aye, he shall sleep with 
rats until my lord Duke Ivo come to 
see him die — yet stay! The dungeons 
be apt to sap a man’s strength and 
spirit, and to a weak man death 
cometh over soon and easy. Let him 
lie soft, feed full and sleep sound — 
let him haye air and light, so shall he 
wax fat and lusty against my lord Duke’s 
coming. See to it, Tristan!” 

So they led Beltane away, jangling in 
his fetters, across divers courtyards 
and up a narrow, winding stair and 
thrust him within a chamber where 
was a bed and above it a loop-hole that 
looked out across a stretch of rolling, 
wooded country. Now being come to 
the bed, Beltane sank down thereon, 
and setting elbow to knee, rested his 
heavy head upon his hand as one that 
fain would think. 

“Helen!” he whispered, and _ so 
whispering, his strong fingers writhed 
and clenched themselves within his 
yellow hair. And thus sat he all that 
day. Day grew to evening and evening 
to night; yet still he sat there, mighty 
shoulders bowed forward, iron fingers 
clenched within his hair, like one that is 
dead. 








IX days came and went, and during 

all this time Beltane spake word to 
no man. Every evening came Sir 
Pertolepe leaning on the arm of Raoul 
the esquire, to view his prisoner with 
greedy eyes and ply him with jovial 
talk. 

Now upon the seventh evening came 
Sir Pertolepe according to his wont, 
but to-night he leaned upon the 
shoulder of Beda the Jester. Quoth Sir 
Pertolepe, seated upon the bench and 
smiling upon Beltane’s grim figure: 

“He groweth fat to the killing, seest 
thou, my Beda; a young man and 
hearty, and therefore mete for death. 
So strong a man should be long time 
a-dying—an death be coaxed and 
managed well. With care, Beda —I 
say with care, Beltane should die from 
dawn to sundown.” 

“Alack!” sighed the jester, 
shall take him over soon.” 

“Soon, fool — soon? Now out upon 
thee for a fool ingrain 

“Forsooth, sweet lord, fool am I— 
mark these bells! Yet thou art a 
greater!” 

“How, sirrah?” 

“Let this thy prisoner be set within 
the cell above the torture chamber; so, 
lying within the dark he must needs 
hear them cry below, and in his mind 
shall he suffer as they suffer, every pang 
of racking wheel and searing iron.” 

“Enough — enough! O, most ex- 
cellent Beda, ’tis well bethought. O, 
rare fool, so shall it be.” 

Forthwith Sir Pertolepe summoned 
certain of his guard, and Beltane was 
dragged a-down the winding stair and 
thereafter fast shut within a place of 
gloom, a narrow cell breathing an air 
close and heavy, and void of all light. 

Now presently upon the silence stole 
a sound, low and murmurous, that rose 
and fell yet never quite died away. And 
Beltane, knowing what sound this was, 
clenched his hands and bowed his face 
upon his knee. As he listened, this 
groan grew to a sudden squealing cry 
that rang and echoed from wall to wall. 
And ever Beltane hearkened to these 
fell sounds, staring blindly into the 
gloom, and ever a new Beltane grew 
the stronger within him. And as he 
crouched thus, of a sudden he espied 
a glowing spark in the angle of the wall 
to the right —very small, yet very 
bright. 

Now as he watched, behold the spark 
changed to a line of golden light, and 


he beheld a flagstone that seemed to 


death 











Sleeping Comfort 
for Life 


Does your bed spring sag? Do you lie 
with spine crooked — unevenly, body 
sunken, uncomfortably? Do you “roll to 
the center’ "—or toward another occu- 
pant? There is new comfort, new luxury, 
a new sort of sound, refreshing sleep 
awaiting you, in the use of a 


Foster TDEAL Spring 


“Cradles the body’’—holds it up evenly, 
uniformly, buoyantly. Two springs in 
one, so reinforced that sagging or rolling 
to center are impossible. The spiral coils 
separately yield to the depression of hips 
and shoulders and conform to the nat- 
ural lines of the body. 
You lie straight, on the level, and enjoy 
1 solid, restful comfort that allows com- 
plete relaxati m, induces sleep and pro- 
m tes heal 
No iseless, sanitary, durable—lastsa life- 
ime. Positive satisfaction guaranteed 
Made plain and upholstered, for any 
size wood, iron and brass beds. 
Have your de als *r send one home on 30 
nights’ free trial. Booklet senton request 


Look for the ‘‘Ideal’’ Name Plate 

Need a new bedstead? See the “Ideal” 
ine. Well-.nade brass and iron bedsteads 
hotel and institution beds, cots, etc. 
all with exceptional merit. 


‘FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


Elm St., Utiea, N. ¥. St. Lenis, Mo. 


—and for the Baby 


A splendid convenient baby crib. Pat- 
ented feature permits lowering one sick 
by slight pressure of the toe to the 

tripper”—with baby asleep in arms 
When side is raised it automatically loc ts 
into place. accident-pro« 
excellent! y m ote and a safe, he: althfui 
crib for baby. If in terester d, write at 
once for “Baby Booklet 
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Usu ALLY, 66c of every dollar 
you spend for clothes goes into 
clothes—the other 33¢ goes into selling ex- 
penses and middleman’s profits. The Bell 
Way of selling direct eliminates all middle 
men and saves you one-third of your 
money on smartest New York made to 
measure clothes. We guarantee a 


520 SUIT $4 3.50 


OR OVERCOAT Made to Measure 


Don’t think of buying your Fall Suit or Overcoat be- 
fore you send for our Style Book with 76 samples, 
R will give you a new idea of clothing values 
Write for it today. It’s free and 
places you under no obligation 
whatsoever. 

We guarantee to fit you from the 
measurements you send us. We 
guarantee to please you in every 
res pect or refund your money. 




















BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK 
131-133 Walker Street 






DETAILS FRBE. Atlas Pub. Co. 707 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, 
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lift itself with infinite caution, and 
thereafter a voice breathed his name. 
\lessire — messire Beltane!"” And 
now through the hole in the floor behold 
a haud bearing a lanthorn — an arm — 
a shoulder —a shrouded head; thus 
slow!v 2 tall, cloaked figure rose up 
through the floor and, setting down the 
lanthorn, leaned toward Beltane, put- 
ting back the hood of his mantle, and 
Beltane beheld Beda the Jester. 

“Art awake, messire Beltane?” 

“Ave!” quoth Beltane, lifting his 
head “And I have used mine ears! 
The wheel and the pulley are rare be- 
getters of groans, as thou didst foretell, 
fool! O, *tis a foul world!” 

“Nay, messire—’tis a fair world 
wherein be foul things. As to me, I 
am but a fool; yet hither I caused thee 
to bé dragged that I miglit set thee free 
within a world which I do hold a fair 
world. Yet first— those fetters — 
behold hammer and chisel! Oswin, 
thy gaoler, sleepeth as sweet as a babe, 
and wherefore? For that I decocted 
Lethe in his cup. Likewise the guard 
below. Come, reach hither thy shackles 
and I will cut them off, a chisel is swifter 
than a file —— 

“And why wouldst give me life, 
fool?” ° 

For that ’tis a useful thing, messire, 
and perchance as sweet to thee this 
night within thy dungeon as to me upon 
a certain day within the green that 
you may wot of.”” So speaking, Beda 
the Jester cut asunder the chain that 
bound the fetters.on wrist and ankle; 
and Beltane arose and stretched him- 
self, and the manacles gleamed on 
wrist and ankle. 

“Follow, messire!” So saying, Beda 
rose, and taking the lanthorn, began to 
descend through the floor, having first 
shown how the flagstone must be lowered 
in place. Thereafter, Beltane followed 
the jester down a narrow stair built in 
the thickness of the wall,-and along a 
passage that ended abruptly. 

At last they reached a door, a small 
door whose rusted iron was banded 
with mighty clamps of rusted iron. 
Here the jester paused to fit key to 
lock, to strain and pant awhile ere bolts 
shrieked and turned, and the door 
yawned open. Then, stooping, he 
struck flint and steel and in a while 
had lit the lanthorn, and, looking upon 
Beltane with eyes that stared in the 
pallor of his face, he pointed toward the 
yawning tunnel. 

“Messire,” said he, “yonder lieth 
thy way to life and the world. As thou 
didst give me life so do I give thee 
thine.” 





FAINT glimmer growing ever 
brighter, a jagged patch of pale 
sky, a cleft in the rock o’er-grown 
with bush and creeping vines; this 
Beltane saw ere he stepped out into 
the cool, sweet air of dawn. Awhile 
he stood to stare up at the sky where 
yet a few stars showed paling to the 
day, and to drink in mighty breaths of 
the fragrant air. And thus, plain to 
his ears, stole the ripple of running 
water hard by, and going thitherward 
he stripped, and naked came down to 
the stream where was a misty pool 
and plunged him therein. Now as he 
bath-d him thus, gasping somewhat 
because of the cold, yet glorying in the 
rush and tingle of his blood, behold, the 
leaves parted near by, and uprising in 
his naked might, Beltane beheld the 
face of one that watched him intently. 
; “ Master!” cried a voice harsh and 
joyful. “O, dear my lord!” And 
Roger sprang down the bank and, 
heediess of the water, plunged in to 
catch Beltane’s hands and kiss them. 
*“Master!”’ he cried. And thus it was 
these two met again. And presently, 
having donned clothes and harness, 
ltane sat him down beside the brook, 
head upon hand, staring at the swift- 


- of thee. 


running water, whiles Roger, sitting 
near, watched him in a silent ecstasy. 

““Whence come ye, Roger?” 

“From Thrasfordham within Bourne, 
lord. And within Thrasfordham be 
many lusty fighting men who wait thy 
coming —for, master, Bourne, aye 
and all the Duchy, doth ring with tales 
of thy deeds.” 

“Hath Sir Benedict many men?” 

“Aye —within Thrasfordham five 
hundred and more. And mayhap as 
many again in Bourne. But, for Sir 
knight in sooth, 
master! and he doth hunger for sight 
He hath had me, with Walkyn 
and the archer, speak full oft of how we 
fired the gibbet and roars mighty 
laughs to hear how thou didst bear off 
Sir Pertolepe in the green — aye, Sir 
Benedict doth love to hear tell of that.” 

“Aye, and wliat of Duke Ivo— 
where is he now, Roger?” 

“He hath reinforced Belsaye garrison 
and all the coast towns and castles of 
the Marches, and lieth at Pentavalon, 
gathering his powers to attack Thras- 
fordham.” 

“And do men yet come in to Sir 
Benedict?” 

*“Not so, master. 
came they are afraid.’ 





Since Duke Ivo 


“Ha! And what of the outlaws — 
there be many wild men within the 
forests.” 


“The outlaws — hey, that doth mind 
me. I, with Giles and Walkyn and the 
young knight Sir Jocelyn brought down 
the outlaws upon Thornaby Mill. But 
when we found thee not, we burned it, 
and thereafter the outlaws vanished 
all within the wild wood. Sir Jocelyn 
‘rode away a-singing mighty doleful, 
and we three came to Thrasfordham 
according to thy word. But when ye 
came not, master, by will of Sir Bene- 
dict we set out, all three, to find thee, 
and came to a cave of refuge Walkyn 
wots of. Here do we sleep by night 
and by day search for thee. And behold 
I have found thee, and so is my tale 
ended. Come, let us haste over into 
Bourne, there shall we be safe so long 
as Thrasfordham stands.” 

“True,” nodded Beltane and rose 
to his feet. “Go you to Thrasfordham, 
Roger; Sir Benedict shall need such 
lusty men as thou, meseemeth.” 

““Ave — but what of thee, master?” 

“I? O, I'm for the wild wood to seek 
me desperate rogues. So get thee to 
Sir Benedict and speak him this from 
me, to wit: that while he holdeth Ivo 
in check before Thrasfordham, I will 
arise indeed and bring with me flame 
and steel from out the wild wood. 
When he shall see the night sky aflame, 
then shall he know I am at work; and 
when by day he heareth of death sudden 
and swift, then shall he know I am net 
idle. Haste you into Bourne, Roger, 
and so — fare thee well!” 

Now as he spake, Beltane turned on 
his heel and strode along beside the 
brook, but even as he went, so went 
Roger, whereon Beltane turned frown- 
ing. Quoth he: 

‘Roger — Thrasfordham 
hind thee!” 

‘Aye, master, but death lieth before 
thee!” 

“Why then, death will I face alone, 


lieth be- 





Roger.” 

“Nay, master — not while Roger 
live. Thy man am [| 

“Ha — wilt withstand me, Black 


Roger?” 
“Thy man am I, to follow thee in 
life and go down with thee in death——” 


“Roger!” muttered Beltane, “my 
faithful Roger! So, men can be faith- 
ful—” saying which he sighéd—a 


long, hissing breath, and hid his face 
within his mittened hand, and turning, 
strode swiftly upon his way. Now ina 
while, they being come into the forest, 
Roger touched him or the arm. 

“* Master,’ said he,‘ whither do ye go? 
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Making > Motherhoo C sasy 
4BY BILLY had flu ng aside the cover. 
His head was forced back and up in pain 
hts eyes were fixed, his Jace vhite, and 
his whole body was twitching. With a wild 
shriek, Jane bounded to the telephone, de- 
manded' a number in a voice that spelled 
l “emergency” to the experienced “Central 
7 " ; 
ANNA*STEESE then, as she waited, she hung upon the wire as 
RICHARDSON uf burned to it. 
| Seer ser “Oh, Mr. Hanford, Baby Billy’s a-dying 
pe mes a eur . P 
aoe if he ain’t dead this minute.’ 
sie? / 4 - “e 
They came flying down t the str i, Soy ford 1 
the lead, Madge ’s pretty ¢ lf ating behind her, 
Amy Busby with a ouner, strained lo ok on her 
usually immobile fare, and Grandpa Hanford 
‘las pi , he hive-d }] bill a | aoeatete 
clasping the five-doliar bul whose expenditur 
in the cause of charity had been interrupted b 
the dread summons. 
Hanford took one look al the bab, and 
‘ turned away, sobbing; Madge, at his very heels, 
gasped and then began to act. Hat, gloves and 
silken jacket were cast aside. 
wl a pail with hot water, Jan 
Remember, you | } one J 
caunet Say tis Have you read this fascinating book by 
book. You can ve Ric er ag “a oo mre 
get it only by Mrs. Richardson? From the title pag 
using the coupen straight through to the end it is full of just 
= below. the things every mother and prospective 
Be sure to Jill it mother wants to know, must know, for the 
in carefully and . | 
aie ac dieeind health and happiness of her baby and herself. 
Your copy of Mrs. Richardson has written this book for us becaus« 
**Making Moth- she believes that through the makers of Eskay’s Food 
erhood Easy’’ this modern philosophy of motherhood will reach the 
will be sent you largest number of mothers and do the greatest good. 
postpaid without Get your copy and keep it near you. You will find 
charge. that it meets most helpfully your everyday needs 
And write your mother problems to Mrs. Richardsot 
care Service Bureau for mothers, 443 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Motherhood is not an accident, but a 
profession. Not an incident in a busy life, 
but its supreme event.’’ 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
443 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Name 

Please send me a copy of Mrs. Rich- 
‘| ardson’s book, ‘‘Making Motherhood 

Easy,’” postpaid without charge. Address ae ee 
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We furnish « guarantee certificate with every Diamond and alivw the full purchase price 
all pe mann We will send express prepaid any Diamond or other article, for examirfitior 
and approval. Write for our FREE catalogue de luxe 34 and own 9 beautiful Diamond, 


L. W. SWEET & 00., Inc., 2 and 4 Maiden Lane. New York City. 


WORK SHOPS 


OF wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 

W. F. &JOHN 
200 Ruby Street 


Moth-proof Cedar Chest | 


1 Down S22 Free Trial 


Beautiful catalog of gen- 
uine Burrowes Red Cedar 
Chests, (the real moth- 
proof kind), free— write us. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co. 
424 South St., Portland, Maine 




















SUMMER 
PRICES 


| Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 
| built in our own Factories and guaranteed 
for one year 
Remingtons $20 to $55 
| Underweods $85 to $60 
L. ©. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $20 to $85 
We have others, of course. Send for < 
alog describing them, and address of nearest branch office 


CAN WRITING MACHINE CO., tnc., 345 Broadway, N. Y 


Smiths $18 to $40 
Royals $25 to $45 


NES CO. 
Rockford, Ill. 

















Nearly 100,000 Galloway 


engines in daily use. Long 


{papa prices rte s 
nde 
arts, best material 
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led ’ 
| direct. Engine 
| Wm. Gattoway Co. , Bo: 














The all-around camera 


The Pocket 


Premo C 


Fitted with 


Kodak Anastigmat Lens /.7.7 


A simply operated camera 
that will do anything in ama- 
teur photography that the aver- 
age amateur desires. 

It takes films or plates with 
equal facility. It has a ground 
glass so that every subject can 
be sharply focused, if desired, 
or it can just as easily be used 
as a ‘“‘snap shot’’ camera by 
use of the focusing scale. 

The lens is a fully corrected 
anastigmat, assuring the micro- 
scopic definition and flatness of 
field of the most expensive 
lenses, and is somewhat faster 
than the best R. R. lens. 


The shutter is the Kodak Ball 
Bearing, automatic in action, 
reliable and accurate to the last 
dégree. 

The camera is substantially 
made and most carefully 
equipped and tested. 

And the price. That will sur- 
prise you. For the 3% x4% 
size, $17.00; for the 3A (3% x 
5%) size, $20.00. 

No cameras of equal capabil- 
ities have ever been offered be- 
fore at such prices. 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's, 
or gladly mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastenan Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Nay, it mattereth not so long as I 
can lie hid awhile; for I must sleep, 
Roger.” 

“Then can I bring thee to a place 
where none shall ever find thee. Come, 
master!” So saying, Roger turned 

| aside into the denser wood, bursting a 
| way through a tangle of brush, plunging 
| ever deeper into the wild until they 
came to a place where great rocks and 
boulders jutted up amid the green and 
| the trees grew secant. Before them in 
| the pale light rose a steep cliff, whose 
jagged outiine clothed here and there 
with brush and vines, loomed up before 
them, barring their advance. But at 
the foot of this cliff grew a tree, gnarled 
and stunted, the which, as Beltane 
watched, Black Roger began to climb, 
until, being some ten feet from the 
ground, he, reaching out and seizing 
a thick vine that grew upon the rock, 
stepped from the tree and vanished into 
the face of the cliff. But in a moment 


the leaves were parted and Roger 
looked forth, beckoning Beltane to 
follow. 

So, having climbed the tree, Bel- 


tane in turn seized hard hold upon the 
vine, and stumbling amid the leaves, 
| found himself on his knees within a 
small cave where Roger’s hand met his. 
Thereafter Roger led him to the end of 
the cavern where was a winding pas- 
sage very rough and narrow, that 
brought them to a second and larger 
| cave, as Beltane judged, for in the dark 
his hands could feel naught but space. 
Here Roger halted and whistled three 
times, a melodious call that woke many 
a slumbering echo. And in a while, 
behold a glow that grew ever brighter, 
until, of a sudden, a man appeared 
bearing a flaming pine-torch, that 
showed a wide cave whose rugged roof 


ARE YOU READING “Mr. 








and walls glistened here and there, and 
whose rocky floor ended abruptly in a 
yawning gulf from whose black depths 
came soft murmurs and ripplings of 
water far below. Now, halting on the 
opposite side of this chasm, the man 
lifted his flaming torch, and lo! it was 
Walkyn, who, beholding Beltane in his 
mail, uttered a hoarse shout of wel- 
come, and stooping, thrust a plank 
across the gulf. So Beltane crossed the 
plank and gave his hand to Walkyn’s 
iron grip and thereafter followed him 
along winding, low-roofed passage- 
ways hollowed within the rock, until 
they came to a cavern where a fire 
blazed, whose red light danced upon 
battered basinet and polished blades 
that hung against the wall, while in one 
corner, upon a bed of fern, Giles O’ 
the Bow lay snoring right blissfully. 
To him went Roger to shake him into 
groaning wakefulness and to point 
with eager finger to Beltane. Whereat 
up sprang Giles and came running with 
hands outstretched in welcome; yet of 
a sudden, paused and stood staring 
upon Beltane, as did the others also, 
for the place was very bright and more- 
over Beltane’s mail coif was fallen back. 
So they looked on him all three, yet 
spake no word. Therefore Beltane sat 
him down beside the fire and rested his 
head upon his hands as one that is 
weary. And then, throwing himself 
upon the ‘bed of fern that Roger had 
remade, Beltane presently fell asleep. 
And while he slept came the three, very 
silent and treading very soft, to look 
down upon his sleeping face and the 
manacles upon his wrists. And behold, | 
even as he slept, he groaned and writhed | 
and oft he moaned. And once he spake 
a word, sudden and fierce, ’twixt clenched | 
teeth. And the word was “Helen!” 








[To be Continued] 


and Mrs. 
thusiast will want to follow the fortunes of Janet Pierce, the woman | 
who believed, and Butler Pierce, the man who tried. Begin this month. 


e* Shot the Bird of Paradise 


| Continued from page 16} 


Pierce”? Every serial en- | 











carefully addressing his remarks and 
attention to Worth. 

“The onion, my dear sir,” said Berl- 
ing, thrusting his head forward, “be- 
comes a lily, under proper cultivation — 
we've said that before, haven’t we, 
Worth?” 

The manager nodded. 

“In Bermuda I have seen acres and 
acres of Easter lilies, Christ's lilies, 
massed together like a choir of angels 
under the island sun. The lily is an 
| onion plus imagination.” 

“T suppose you can make a canary out 
of a crow along the same line of argu- 
ment?” Grantland asked this, fastening 
his cool gaze upon Berling’s scarf-pin. 

“Aha! When you speak of birds 
you've got me on my own grounds. A 
canary? No. But a crow’s rather 
remarkable, now that you bring him 
into the discussion. The most beautiful 
thing that lives or walks — I hope the 
| ladies will forgive this superlative — is 

the bird of paradise. Scientifically? A 
|crow! If you won't take my word for 
it, go over to the Museum of Natural 
| History and they'll tell you what I say 
is true. He's a crow —a crow plus.” 

“Plus what?” inquired the actor. 

“Imagination. ‘The onion becomes a 
lily. When old corbie turns poet, he 
flies to the tropics and puts on royal 
robes. Otherwise he stays in New 
Jersey and robs cornfields. Last year 
I followed him to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, this royal crow with his genius 
for beauty, and I saw him. Isaw him 
with my own eyes. Let me tell you.” 








Regardless of the waiters sidling close 
to his chair, and the mumbling conversa- 
tion of many men at small tables, the 
Jew fixed his hearers with a gaze that 
became suddenly vivid with fire. The 
manager leaned his chin on his knuckles, 
and the actor tilted back in his chair 
as Berling spoke. 

“*Fliers of the sun,’ they call these 
birds,— posseros de sol in the Portuguese 
dialect,— because the old rovers who 
brought them into the European mar- 
ket, stuffed with straw*and spitted on 
sticks of aromatic wood, showed them 
as the natives had prepared their pelts 
for market, with their feet removed; 
and this inspired the myth that they 
never rested, like common birds, upon 
earth, but spun their glory of plumage 
forever skyward in the course of the sun. 

“Fliers of the sun! How well I re- 
member the day, when I was a boy of 
twelve, that a dark fellow speaking 
Spanish brought one of these exotic 
pelts into my father’s feather store in 
University Place. It was the first 
bird of paradise I had ever seen, and 
I remember, as he unpacked it from its 
tropic crate of pandanus leaves, what a 
shock it gave me to think that a thing 
so imperial in its adornment, so en- 
chanting in its arrangement of* lacy 
cascades and fiery streamers flowing 
backward like the trail of a comet, 
should be exhibited here impaled on 
a stick, stuffed with straw, utterly dried 
up in its vital parts, and bereft of the 
life that made it proud in the forests of 





nutmeg and palm where nothing is too 
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Message From a 
Pipe Smoker who 


Calls Himself a 
“Tobacco Bug” | 


A. F. Bemis, Pres. S. A. Bemis, V-Pres, 
J. S. Bemis, Sec. and Treas. 


JACKSON — Camene 


Branc 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
Boston and St. Louis 

Telegraph Address, Western Union, Jackson, Tenn, 
Telephone Address, Jackson 598. B. Young 
American Express, Bemis, Tenn. Res. M gr, 
Bemis, Tenn., March 16/14, 
Richmond, Va. 





Larus & Bros. Co., 
Gentlemen: —This morning a traveling man from 
Atlanta was in the office, an old friend, who h anded 
me a cigar and we fell to talking about ° “smoke 
He asked me if I smoked a pipe and I replied that 
it was my steady diet, that I smoked but few cigars 


He said that was the case with him, and asked what 
tobacco I smoked, and I replied, ‘* Edgeworth.” 

He nodded and smiled and said: “I was intro. 
duced to that about three years ago, an! have 
smoked nothing else since; it is the best yet.” 

I simply mention this for the reason that it seems 


to be the same story everywhere; once you smoke 
Edgeworth, nothing else will do. 


What is your “Qboid”? Is it higher or lower 
grade than Ed eworth? I mean in price — or how 
does it differ? You can't improve on the Edge worth 


avor. I am simply curious, am sort of a “ tobaceo 
bug” anywey, and am always ceening, but 


“never again. Yours tout 
(Signed) Younes. 


Have you been introduced to Edgeworth yet? 

The pleasure will be yours. 

Your name and address on a post card, with 
the name of some store where you sometimes 
buy tobacco, will bring 
a liberal sample of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed to 
you postpaid. 

Send in the post card 
and ask for your sam 
To say “you will like 
it” might be going a bit 
too far, but the fact is 
that practically every 
person who tries Edge- 
worth smokes it witha 
glad - to- have -met -you 
expression. 

If you roll cigarettes, 
try Edgeworth that way. 
It makes a tight, round 
cigarette with a refreshingly different flavor. 
In a cigarette the flavor of Edgeworth is 
slightly milder than in a pipe. 

Send your request for the free package to 
Larus & Brother Co., 33 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be bought in 
1oc and 50c tins everywhere, and in the hand- 
some $1.00 humidor package. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold by 
practically all dealers’ or mailed prepaid if 
yours has none. 

The writer of the above letter asks about 
Qboid. This is a granulated plug, cut into 
cube shape. It requires no rubbing before 
being put into the pipe and is guaranteed not 
to bite the tongue. 

To the Retail Tobacco Merchant —Ii 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Co. will gladly send you a one-or 
two-dozen 10c size carton by prepaid pared 
post at the same price you would pay the jobber. 


The Deaf 
Hear 


Write for our 
big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 

shearing instra 





















ment, the perfected new 

1915 Thin Receiver 

Beare Ear Ft instantly changed oe 
Free t from New Yerr of 
Costs if on tpn at our expen: feat a 
bo you. Bend for this offer and the 

Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St., Dept. 1026, New York 
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What Are the Real Facts About the Nation’s Defense? | 
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New 14-inch Guns on Battleship Texas 4 


These great guns, with a range of 14 Yq miles, are mounted in the new style of concave turrets which deflect enemy shells over or away from the ship, 
instead of receiving the ful] impact. j 





* 
— m 


HEN doctors disagree, every man has to diagnose his own But also by pictures--that universal language that tells more at a 


case. glance than pages of words can describe. 
. i. 
Whether the country's fighting forces are suffering from chronic a aapnnge mse Yd * ine wu fw the ee ht ws F 4 
weakness, as the present breath-catching recital of “The Conquest = ll led a * th; hte rereinge Sag onegyemeg a : ¥ 
of America,” which Cleveland Moffett is presenting in McC ure's, Sig 5 vd Trap 9 U hy ry eam Ce Sar S pew & ' 
would seem to indicate— or the people of the Unite tates. 
, : ‘ ; Supplementing this service and LESLIE'S special editorial features f an 
Or whether the efficiency and ingenuity which made America a net " # ~ak — a See os anil id i 
: ° : are this publication s regular departments rich with interest an 
world power almost over night, would still stand us in good stead as helpfulness i : 
some of us are incl ned to believe— : | 
Tig wed gs Peep These include: “The Trend of Public Opinion.” “Watching the Na- f 
Are questions which, in the maze of conflicting opinions, each man tion's Business,’ the Export Promotion Bureau, Jasper's Hints to if 
must decide for himself. Money-Makers, the Travel Bureau, Motor Department, Sport 


Page, etec., ete. 


— 
elon LP tat eh hots > 


As in every other issue which comes before the public, LESLIE'S 


is making it easy for its readers to form their individual opinions, No wide awake American can afford not to have LESLIE'S in his | 
by keeping them abreast of all that is said and done on both sides of home every week. Get the current issue at the newsstand, or better q 
the case. still, subscribe by the year and receive every number promptly on 
Thursday. We employ 800 salesmen to call on prospective sub- Qu ‘ 
It does this, not alone by presenting the news of the world, and the scribers. If you live in one of the following cities, telephone the fj i) 
views of the leaders of the world, in text, boiled down for ready Leslie-Judge Co., and ask one of them to call, or send coupon with : 
reading— $5 direct to this office. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Dallas, Texas Nashville, Tenn. Portland, Oreg. San Francisco, Cal. 5 
Albany, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. Calgary, Alta., Can. Little Rock, Ark. Newark, N. J. Rochester, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Birmingham, Ala. Dayton, Ohio Louisville, Ky. Oklahoma City, Okla. Salt Lake City, Utah Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle, Wash. Winnipeg, Man., Can Mc-9-1 
Cleveland, Ohio Duluth, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Jil. Denwer, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. —e 
225 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Gentlemen: Send me 


& 3 : 
Leslie's for one year for © 
e S 1e hy which I enclose ($5.00). @ 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper ie =: é ] 
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to 2 Coal Cost Guaranteed 
ved the UNDERFEED Way 


Just multiply that saving by the life of the average heating equipment and you have 
some small idea of the total saving effected by a New-Feed UNDERFEED Furnace or 
Read what Mr. Griffin has to say about it. hen remember that we can send 
you hundreds of letters telling of similar saving and comfort. 


This Is Why 
In the New-Feed UNDERFEED, coalis fed from below. Fireisalways 
on top—never smothered. Thusevery bit of heat is utilized. In addition, 
a!l smoke, gas and soot—heat elements—are consumed since they must pass 
up through the fire. Therefore clean and healthful as well as economical. 


oa -w,, 4 2 ey, eee! 
NEW-FEED COAL 
NDERFEED BILLS 


i to & 
Furnaces and Boilers “7°% 


You Can Use Cheaper Coal 

That means another big saving—one you can alw ays bank on. And because of its scientific 
feeding principle, the New Feed burns every ounce of coal to a clean, white ash—no partly 
burned coal—no clinkers—no money thrown onto the ash heap! 


Warm Air— Hot Water — or Steam 


The New-Feed is adapted to all threeforms of heating. Easily and economically installed. And 
wonderf t of 12 can “‘tend furnace’’ with perfect results. No stooping. No 


Boiler. 

























A. GRIFFIN 
38 Mair 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
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g in coal through an overfeed 
a t a UR NT TT 
Get This Free Book a 
It ie called **From Cverfed to Under- The Williamson Heater Co. 
pe let fully intercating » fire 364 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
—— psa tai he sm se let ; Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
bills reduce oa on to 24 with a Williamson New-Feed. 
Fie Pane Fe a that a parte s f 12 
b-S ig guaranteed the UNDEF RFEED Warm Ais; Steam or Hot Water__. 
way uu can't b . k 
good’? act auch ap that,” - lente & X afte Gystem tutecested in) 
par Cling ook t Use the coupon. aun a! 
The Williamson Heater Co. CE y———E— 
(Formerly Peck-W illiamson Co.) ; 
364 Fifth Ave. My Dealer's Name is__.__. 
Cincinnati, O. DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED and our new proposition. are 


winners. 
SE 








For every cut, 
scratch or bruise— 
use Dioxogen first 





TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
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If you cut or wound yourself badly use Dioxogen first 
—then send for the doctor. If you scratch yourself 
use Dioxogen to make sure no blood poisoning or 
other complications can follow. Dioxogen is the 
one pure peroxide of hydrogen that needs no ques- 
tionable acetanilid to preserve it. It is stronger than 
all others, too, It keeps you and your children away 
from infection by destroying the germs before they be- 
gin their work. Ask for it by name—at any drug store. 


This size 
trial bottle 
sent free 











4 The Oakland Chemical Co. ,10Astor Place,NewY ork 
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beautiful to be real. You see, I’m in 
the feather business, and the romance 
of plumage is in my blood, I think. 

“A surge of boyish indignation went 
through me, I remember, to think that 
a thing so perfect could not be let live 
in a setting which must be as royally 
beautiful as itself. Strange to say, con- 
sidering: my profession, I was never 
a hunter by instinct. I never thought 
of the plumes and aigrettes, which my 
father handled in gross like so much 
dry goods, as things to be taken, at the 
expense of life, from inoffending crea- 
tures on strange rocks and in deep 
wildernesses. So, when I first beheld 
the bird of paradise shrunken and pawed 
over by the grimy hands of that Spanish 
adventurer, a whim came into my heart 
which never left me until it was satisfied. 
I wanted to travel to those exotic 
islands. I wanted to see the bird in 
his living glory — and I wanted to let 
him live. You see my point. I was 
a seeker, not a hunter. 

“Well, my father sold the bird of 
paradise skin to an up-town milliner, 
and I seldom saw another like it; we 
didn’t carry that sort of merchandise. 
I took my place as the head of the firm 
when I was twenty-seven. It was 
nearly twenty years later before my 
dream came true and I saw my bird 
alive and in his jungle. 


YEAR agolast February, we set out 
in a Malay prau manned by twenty- 
eight Mohammedans and Chinese. We 
sailed in the path of the westerly mon- 
soon, and after a week of darkness, 
during which the Moslems prayed and 
tacked and clattered their great rattan 
sail up and down like a magnificent 
window-blind, heaven showed in a tropic 
of blue, the sea gleamed 
and green and brown, and 
our native skipper spoke reverently 
of manuk denuta, ‘God’s bird,’ which 
we were to see, as your Christian cru- 
saders perhaps beheld the Grail arising 
out of wild adventure. 

“I was to see the bird of paradise. 
You'll understand my enthusiasm, won't 
you? It was the dream of the thing that 
had got in my blood since first I beheld 
that enchanted peltry in my father’s 
store. When I saw those rosy wings 
and lacy feathers touched with gold, 
something inside me created the Forest 
of the Bird — aisle after aisle of woven 
trunks with tropic mosses drooping 
heavy-green to the floreate ferns below 
from which scarlet fowl and huge, bat- 
winged butterflies arose in the artificial 
twilight. I had imagined these things. 
And when, on the seventh day, dainty 
flotillas of flying-fishes rippled the opal- 
escent waters and fluttered mysteriously 
back into unknown deeps, I was wildly 
elated, because I had imagined that, too. 

“On the morning of the ninth day 
a great headland of emerald and pink 
hove before our bows, showing innumer- 
able fronded tops waving on the heights 
and a voleano like a stupendous pyra- 
mid looming in the background. We 
had a half-caste captain — they called 
him a juragan — with one eye, and there 
was a biologist named Sérg who headed 
the expedition. 

“Well, tousle-headed natives, naked 
and b!i2-black like ripe plums, came 
skipping out of the crescent harbor in 
Robinson Crusoe canoes, and as they 
clambered over the side of our prau they 
gibbered and laughed and danced about 
in a@ manner that seemed insanely gal- 
vanized with the spirit of this strange 
place where the Garden of Eden seemed 
about to topple down on us from over- 
head as it waved upon tall cliffs above 
the harbor. They took us ashore in 
& war-canoe —me and Sérg and the 
Mohammedan captain named Ali. A 
dozen of the Malay crew came also; 
but the rest refused, because the island 
was enchanted, they said, and there 
the Bird of Paradise was a holy spirit 


wilderness 
lavender 


who flew but once before the eyes of 
any man. 


“The Bird of Paradise! How my 
childhood dream associated him with 
these marvels. 

“We slept that night on slabs of 


palm- pith in a dirty, stilted hut bel ng. 
ing to the head of the tribe. He m cht 
have been a cannibal, for his face was 
very brutal, and he spoke in sibilant 
gutturals, pointing constantly inland, 
mags Bird was seldom seen any more, 

Ali explained it, and it would be 
i days’ journey through the craggy 
jungle to reach his dancing-place ariong 
the giant fig-trees. It might be more, 
Ali went on after listening to the lead 
man, because there was a tribal war in 
the interior and the rival clan had 
warmed their bake-ovens. It was just 
before sunrise when the chief told us this, 

“The quest of the Bird! The native 
chief hinted unspeakable terrors await- 
ing us somewhere in that enchanted 
wilderness; yet I tugged like a school- 
boy to be away and into the midst of 
vast adventure. Strange, isn’tit? I'm 
born and bred in a family of commercial 
Jews; I’m past middle age and my figure 
is not romantic; yet Ponce de Leon 
never buckled on a casqueé of silver to 
seek youth’s fountain with a diviner 
romance than thrilled me that morning 
as we struck forth, Sérg, Ali, and I, 
into the jungle. All day long we slid 
and scrambled down ravines or swung 
ourselves into space on vines, down, 
down into the twilight of giant vegeta- 
tion through which our squad of native 
bearers hacked a way for our ascent 
into a wilder height beyond. In 
wonderful hot, damp valley, our Malay 
captain stopped suddenly and _ pointed 
above. We were under a canopy of 
orchids — thousands of them, curious, 
unnatural things, like the fingers of 
women stained with blood upon the 
tips. Sérg, the biologist, classified 
them under an ugly Latin name; but 
Ali pressed the lucky amulet at his 
throat ‘and prayed. 

*** Master,’ he said, ‘one should not 
touch these fingers of death. Many 
men have been killed by vampires 
through doing so.’ 

“Sérg laughed and, reaching to a 
lower branch, plucked one of the blos« 
soms, examining it with his glass. 

“*Allah!’ cried the little Moham 
medan, ‘now he will surely die.’ 

“**Superstition!’ grunted Sirg, and 
dropped the specimen in his kit. 

“Again we swung upward into the 
daylight, climbing on vines that lay 
matted like giant’s hair a hundred feet 
down the cliff-side. Everything con- 
tained color for me. I felt that each 
day, each hour, of our struggling prog- 
ress forward was bringing us nearer 
to that fairy world — the land of the 
Bird. 

“And the moon of those nights 
a globe of luminous nectan So close 
it seemed, at times, that the upper 
branches of the fig tree under which 
we lay might have swept it from the 
sky. On one of these nights we heard 
a new and terrible note, a distant ca- 
dence like this — pung-pung-pung. At 
the sound, all of our native bearers 
suddenly arose from a squat to a crouch, 
then huddled together with the expres 
sion of wolf-haunted sheep. 

*“*Drums!’ whispered Ali in my eat. 
‘They are hunting-men. They lave 
found our trail.’ 

“Even while he was saying this, our 
natives began to scatter at a skulking 
trot into the shadowy forest. Ali, 
clutching me by the arm, dragged me 
into the hollow of a decayed tree-trunk, 
and crept in beside me. Sérg, I « uld 
see dimly, was huddled in the u . 
brush a few yards away. I think ! 
was about an hour we waited hall 
breathless, the jungle alive with den.ons 
unknown to us. The drum-beats iad 
stopped. Everything was perfe: tly: 
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| two to the Bird of Paradise. 





horribly silent. At last the biologist 
did something I have never been able 
to explain. He arose from his hiding- 
place, walked into the open, and 
stretched himself, quite at ease. | 
cou.d see poor Sérg standing conspicu- 
ously in a patch of moonlight. I 
whistled to signal him; but Ali clapped 
a strong hand over my mouth. At 
the instant three black forms loomed 
in the light. ‘They were small figures,— 
perfectly naked they seemed to be,- 

and each carried something in his hand. 
Silhouetted in moonlight, I could see 
an arm go back. Something flashed 
through the silvery vapor with a whir 
like a night-bird’s wing, and the biologist 
doubled up and went down with a queer 





grunt. 
“T reached for my rifle. It was not 
there. I had left it under the tree where | 


I had slept, a hundred yards away. I 
saw a naked black thing carrying a club 
walk deliberately toward the fallen 
man. I saw — bah! they dragged him 
away by the heels. And I can still 
hear the dreadful sound of that blow, 
see the sinister movement of those mon- 


sters drawing their prey through the | 


heavenly moonlight Paradise. 

“Once again during the night I heard 
dheir war-drum, far away. Thrice 
I thought I heard screams; but strange 
owls haunt those jungles. 


EXT morning’s sunrise found 
my Mohammedan captain pray- 
ing alone beside me. 

“*They will be eaten,’ he said simply. 
‘It is two days back to the village and 
Which 
way shall we go? 

“<Ty the Bird of Paradise,’ I replied. 

“*Tt is always that way,’ he said 
softly. ‘The hunt 

“I’m not a hunter,’ I answered 
earnestly. ‘I am a lover of beauty, and 
I have come to see this marvel alive in 
its forest. Why should I wish to kill 
the thing that charms me with its 
beauty?’ 

***What use is the bird, if not to kill?’ 
Ali rested his blue turban on his bare 
knees and stared contemplatively to- 
ward the ground. 

“** His use is to give joy in his living — 
to be seen once and always remembered. 
One does not shoot at angels.’ 

***Master,’ said Ali, turning mystcri- 
ous black eyes upon me, ‘others have 
said that also.’ 

“During those two days of tramping 
and starving and lurking away from the 
great fear that haunted the jungle, Ali 
marveled at my grit. I am not an 
outdoor man, you understand, and I am 
not fearless by nature. But I was lured 
on by a spell that was greater than 
fatigue, stranger than fear. I must 
see the Bird of Paradise. 

“Had our expedition, of necessity, 
led us through the village of the canni- 
bals with their hideous bake-ovens, I 
still would have pushed forward. It’s 
part of my nature, I think. And, you 
see, I had been all my life dreaming 
this dream. 

“On the second afternoon I slipped 
in a ravine and twisted my leg — I limp 
a little still, you observe. I walked 
with great pain, but I still dragged on. 
Ali wanted to rest over a day; but I 
persisted in moving. The moon was 
again swinging her bright globe above 
the palms when we came upon a little 
clearing, roofed over with lacy branches 
through which the lambent vapor sifted 
down. . 

“*Rest here!’ said Ali suddenly. 

“*But the Bird!’ I persisted. 

“**He comes at dawn,’ the little cap- 
tain said, and spread his mat among the 
giant brakes. 





“Tt is prodigious, the way these tropic 
dawns comé on—like thunder, as 
Kipling puts it. There we lay among 


the jungle-growth, reeking with dew; | 
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tired—so much work and so little 
to eat—no wonder the poor child 
lost heart when they took from 
her that last comfort—the old 
copy of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
3ut she knew the stories by 
heart; so when this rider came to 
the rescue she recognized him 
at once as the Fairy Prince. 
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and I must needs touch Ali to see if he 
was still beside me, so heavy was the 
blue-black night that hung over us. 

***Tt will be dawn now,’ said Ali, and 
I laughed at his assurance. My hand, 
as I thrust it out in the darkness, struck 
something coldly metallic against which 
my finger-nails rang sharply. 

“*What’s that?’ I asked my guide 
quickly. 

““*Gun,’ said Ali, softly. 

“*T won't use it,’ I assured him, 
thrusting the barrel aside. He made no 
reply, but I could tell by the movement 
of the brakes that he had shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Then dawn leaped in. The ser- 
pentine contour of aerial roots was sud- 
denly outlined against a sky which 
seemed to turn, even as I gazed, from 
deep lapis lazuli to living sapphire. 
Day, white day, now sifted in one thick, 
opalescent shaft of light through the 
net of interlacing leaves above, and the 
glade into which I looked was one of the 
perfect things I have seen. It was as 
if God had set this shrine lovingly for 
his marvel to appear in. 


— HAT a setting for the Bird!’ I 
thought as I lay there, scarcely 


breathing. Ali's beady eyes stared 
fixedly into the bush. 
“Suddenly — wok-wok! It was not 


a pretty call. The Bird of Paradise is 
the poetry of crowdom, as I have just 
said. 

**Manuk denuta!’ whispered Ali. 

“My breath stopped and I was giddy 
with excitement. Wok-wok! The harsh 
ery came closer. A dainty flock of 
pink and yellow parrakeets fluttered 
through, screaming joyously like elfin 
outriders before a royal progress. Wok- 
wok! 

“The strident note shrilled just 
above the glade. There was a flutter 
among the higher leafage.. And — I 
swear it, gentlemen—that angelic 
vision of a Bird fluttered down in such 
a way that it seemed to be borne in on 
a shaft of light that slid diagonally 
across the dell. The glory, the beauty, 
the pride of the thing was overpowering 
as the vision flashed down, down, 
dripping emerald from its wonderful 
throat, flashing rose from its wings, trail- 
ing filmy yards of gold-tipped lace from 
its back and wings. Lightly as some 
gorgeous cloud, it lit in the very center 
of that shaft of light. God made the 
peacock vain, but he made the Bird of 
Paradise proud and gracious, to stand 
there like a king on his bridal morn- 
ing — radiant, undaunted, attired for 
love. 

“*His mate is outside,’ whispered 
Ali, crawling to my side as sinuously 
asa snake. “He has come to dance for 
her.’ 

“Already the wonderful bird was 
beginning a rhythmic, undulating dip- 
ping, swaying from his neck and chest 
to the accompaniment of a short, grace- 
ful step from side to side. At the same 
time, his wings and the great mass of 
silvery plumage under his wings spread 
out in such a riot of beauty that the 
bird seemed embowered in its own 
plumage. 

““One-two, right and left, his splendid 
throat lowered in a graceful curve until 
his beak lay almost level with his talons, 
he kept time with some inaudible nature 
melody. Perhaps God had given him 
the gift of drawing miraculous sounds 
from the ether, just as he had endowed 
him with power to gather ravishing 
colors from the sun. Higher and higher 
rose his wings, wider and wider flew the 
glory of his plumage as if he would rise 
from earth, not by flight, but by a fiery 
levitation. Then suddenly the spell 
broke. 


COMING: A new series of Western stories by a new 
McClure writer, David Douglas. “Casey” is number one. 
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“Ali had made an abrupt movenie 
The bird ceased his dance, stood at g 
and craned his neck suspic io 
Softly, smoothly, Ali slipped the she 
gun into my hand. | 

**Why?’ I whispered. } 

**Shoot!” he commanded softly, 

“IT did not come to destroy, 1 
argued, thrusting the weapon aside |) 
quickly, } 

‘*Master!’ Ali’s voice was ver 
pleading in my ear. ‘Shoot now or he 
will fly!’ L 

*“*Let him,’ I said, and something 
within me hoped that this perfect thing! 
would fade from sight and escape | 
hunterlust that was beginning to posse 
me; for already I could feel the she 
gun in my hand and my finger on th 
trigger. At the instant, the bird, as 
sensitized to feel malevolence in the aig ) 
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depressed his rosy wings, drew in the ‘ 
nimbus of his silvery plumage, a 
stalked out of the light into the shad 
where I could only dimly see hi 
listening. : 
‘See, Master,’ Ali breathed in mg 
ear, ‘already he goes from us, and he o 
will not come back again. ' s 
“It is well, Tsaid. But T coul heat u 
the click of the breech-block ; 
companion slid a cartridge into the 
gun. i € 

“The weapon now lay across my Oo 
elbow. The Bird .of Paradise stil 
lurked in shadow, as drab and dull ag} 
any common fowl of earth. ' 7 

““It is over,’ I said, letting out myy 
breath, which seemed to have been a 
holding ever so long. ‘We have seem 
him. Let us go. ‘ 

“*Not yet!’ answered the Malay): - 
and he uttered a queer, short island 7 
laugh. ‘See! He comes again,’ he t 
whispered. 

“Once more the bird stalked fe 


from his retreat and stood in the bath 
of light. Like two great joyous bi 
ners his rosy wings went up; like 
sparks from a shooting star his plum 
blazed around him; and he stood the 
poised before me. The gun was in 
my grasp. ‘ 
** Shoot, or you may see him no 
more, ’ pleaded the Malay captain sof ly 
in my ear. ‘Shoot, and his plumes arey 
yours to hold in your hand.’ 
“T fired, and closed my eyes. Whe 
at last I arose to look, that celestial d 
was rank with powder-smoke; fe athe 
broken, messed, rumpled, lay every- 
where about; and a bloody, ragged 


fowl, ungainly as a _ barn-yard hen, 
flapped and twisted in his death ® 
struggle. 

“My dream was over. Lust 


conquered love. I had shot the Bi 
of Paradise.” 4 


K42. BERLING drew a jewelél 
watch from his elaborate w: va 
coat. Neither Worth nor Grantland 
uttered a sound, 
“Furies!” he said. “A quarter @f) 
two. [I've taken half your noom 
Good-by.” { 
He shouldered his overcoat 
swung busily out of the place. Worth 
and Grantland sat facing each other. 
The spell of the story was still in the 
manager’s eyes — the vision of exotie 
forests, midnight drums, valleys of 
orchids, and the Bird which, dripping 
emeralds and trailing silver, flew but 
once before the gaze of any man. 
The actor, his rather cold eyes 
on the back of the retreating Berlin 
was the first to speak. a 
“There are too many Jews aroufidy 
this place,” he said. 
Bulkeley Worth reached for ; 
package on the chair and brought fort 
the contract, folded it carefully, 
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put it back in his pocket. 
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Let this man stand guard | 
over your food supply — 


and safeguard your health and protect your home against all forms of adulterated, low grade and 


harmful foods and beverages. 


This man—Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of The McClure 


Publications) has made Westfield, Mass., famous as “The Pure Food Town” and his exacting food 
standards can likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 


pantry shelves and the beverages in your ice 
chest, and you are almost sure to find some 
of them labeled (as the law requires) with 
one or more of the powerful chemicals that are 
still “the helpful standby” of a few unscrupulous, 
unprogressive food manufacturers. 
The flabby Federal Food Laws—as “softly 
enforced” as public opinion will’ allow—give you 
or your family but slight protection against— 


| OOK carefully over the supply of foods on your 


Catsups, jams, jellies and beverages treated 
with the king of food embalmers—Benzoate of Soda. 


Baking powders, pickles and relishes, containing 
an admitted dose of that powerful astringent— Alum. 
Cheap candies, jams, jellies and jelly powders, 
soft drinks, color pastes, bright of hue—marked 


“Artifically Colored” and containing for your child 
their deadly dose of Coal Tar Dye. 


Dried fruits, raisins, molasses, canned mush- 


rooms, lime juice, cheap syrups, bleached with the 
same sulphur fumes you use for home fumigating, 
chemically known as Sulphurous Acid. 


Flavoring extracts made from Coumarin and 
Vanillin, cheap and rank substitutes for pure vanilla, 
or from Citral Oil substituted for pure lemon oil. 


Soft drinks flavored with Saccharin, a cheap and 
dangerous substitute for sugar—a pound taking the 
place of five hundred pounds of real sugar. 


How many of these chemicals find place in the 
list of foods used in your home to-day? How 
much longer will you keep on guessing about your 


food supply? 


The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by 
Prof. Lewis B. Allyn especially for the West- 
field Board of Health, will help you avoid these 
dangerous chemical concoctions, by giving you the 
names of products that have been analyzed and 
certified as safe, pure and wholesome. 


By special arrangement with the Westfield 
Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us, 
because of our interest in Prof. Allyn and his work. 


It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers, 
size 914x534. It gives you food advice and the 
food values of various foods as well. 

Fill out the attached coupen and mail it to-day 
with 25c in stamps or silver. The use of this book 
will keep impure foods out of your home. You 
grocer can furnish you many, if not all, of the certi- 
fied brands under any classification. There are 
several thousand to choose from. 


Send for it to-day. Stop taking chances. 


Pure Food Dept., McClure Publication 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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No Money 
in Advance 
This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to be sent 
out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
advance just to prove that it is the most won- 
derfu) invention—the camera sensation of the 
age. So you must send 
forit quick! Just 
5 think of it-—the 
———— «9, new Mandel-ette 


| TAKES 
MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 








You press the button, drop card in developer and in one 
minute take out a perfect, finished post card photo 244x344 
inches in size, Camora, itself, is about 4x5x7 inches, 
Loads in daylight 16 to 60 post cards at one time. 


No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 
Not a 


bit of the muse and bother of the ordinary 
camera It} wtantancous photograph Universal 
focus produces harp pictures ll distances 
Pietu p and print automatically. Can't over 


‘simply amazing 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are or where you live we will send 
you the complete Mandel-e(te outfit abvulutely on approval 
and give you lUdays totestit. If not satisfactory return 
it. f you wish to keep it, simply pay $100 on arrival and 
$1 00 per month until our special price of only $5.00 is paid. 
When you see what elegant pictures it takes—so quick, 
eo easy, with no trouble at all—yo.'ll be surprised. 


Easy Payments—No References 


No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments so smal) 
you'll not notice them. Lots of fun and | profits. 


No Experience Required 
Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
@o you can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives, 
We guarantee that even a child can operate it. Mail 
coupon right now. No risk or obligation to keep camera. 


— The Chi type = 
“fect 188 toe ee ee 


Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette 
Camera outfit including supply of post cards and in- 
structions. I agree to pay $1 when. camera arrives, 

| examine and test it thoroughly and if eatisfied keep it | 
and pay you $1 a month until your special price of $ is 
| paid, Otherwise I will return it at the end of 10days. | 


| St. and No pensnecccocoossoocoonossosesoosesonoseosnseess | 
| Tere peeooccceress ecnnocosocooscoceses State.........00+ 
ee ee ee ee eee eee a 

















A product of Nature from 
California's sunny ranches, 


Scientifically made from en- 
tire lemons. 


Gives the skin naturel beav- 
ty. health and color—making 
artificial “beauty aids” on- 
necessary, 
Send 25 cents and dealer’s 
name for full-sized tube 
post-paid. 
LAUGHLIN 
FRUIT REFINING CO. 
604 Laughlin Building 
Los Anceles. Cal. 

Visit our beautiful exhibit. 
Liberal Arts Palace. Panama- 
Pacific tnt’l Exposition. 
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— Continued from page 40 





better tell you what I'm thinking 
of, You know, of course, that I 
closed my hospital. I—a series of 
things happened, and I decided I was 
in the wrong business. That wouldn’t 
|* be important, except for what it leads 
to. They are trying to persuade me to 
go back, and I’m trying to persuade 
myself that I'm fit to go back. You 
see,’ — his tone was determinedly cheer- 
ful,—“‘my faith in myself has been 
pretty nearly gone. When one loses 
that there isn’t much left.” 

“You had been very successful.”” She 
did not look up. 

“Well, I had, and I hadn’t. I'm not 
going to worry you about that. My 
offer is this: we'll just try to forget 
about — about Schwitter’s and all the 
rest, and if I go back I'll take you on in 
the operating-room.” 

“You sent me away once!” 

“Well, I can ask you to come back, 
can't 1?" He smiled at her encour- 
agingly. 

“Are you sure you understand about 
Max Wilson and myself?” 

“T understand.” 

“Don't you think you are taking a 
risk?” 

“Everyone makes mistakes now and 
then, and loving women have made mis- 
takes since the world began. Most peo- 
ple live in glass houses, Miss Harrison. 
And don’t make any mistake about 
this: people can always come back. No 
depth is too low. All they need is the 
will power.” 

He smiled down at her. She had come 
armed with confession. But the offer he 
made was too alluring. It meant rein- 
statement, another chance, when she 
had thought everything was over. After 
all, why should she damn herself? She 
would go back. She would work her 
finger-ends off for him. She would make 
it up to him in other ways. But she 
could not tell him and lose everything. 

“Come,” he said. “Shall we go back 
and start over again?” 

He held out his hand. 





ATE September had come, with the 

Street, after its summer indolence 
taking up the burden of the year. At 
eight-thirty and at one the school bell 
called the children. Little girls in pig- 
tails, carrying freshly sharpened pen- 
cils, went primly toward the school, 
gathering, comet fashion, a tail of un- 
willing brothers as they went. 








The Street had been furiously busy 
for a month. The cobblestones had 
gone, and from curb to curb stretched 
smooth white macadam. The fascina- 
tion of writing on it with chalk still 
obsessed the children. Every few yards 
was a hop-scotch diagram. Generally 
speaking, too, the Street had put up new 
curtains, and even, here and there, had 
added a coat of paint. 

To this general excitement the strange 
case of Mr. Le Moyne had added its 
quota. One day he was in the gas office, 
making out statements. And next 
there was the news that Mr. Le Moyne 
was really a very great surgeon and 
had saved Doctor Max Wilson. 

The Street, which was busy at the 
time deciding whether to leave the old 
sidewalks or to put down cement ones, 
had one evening of mad excitement over 
the matter — of K., not the sidewalks 

and then had accepted the new situ- 
ation. 

But over the news of K.’s approaching 
departure it mourned. What was the 
matter with things, anyhow? Here 


| was Christine’s marriage, which had 


promised so well,— awnings and palms 
and everything,— turning out badly. 
True, Palmer Howe was doitig better, 


| but he would break out again. And 
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VOGUE 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before 
you even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great 
Autumn and Winter Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


FORECAST of AUTUMN FASHIONS* 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers—see list below) you 
will receive the most complete presentation of styles ever offered 
American women. During the very period when these numbers appear 
you will be selecting your Fall and Winter wardrobe and paying hun- 
dreds of dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the coupon, and at your 
convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 
you can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe ? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged authority on what is 
worn by well-dressed American women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


ForeEcAST oF AUTUMN FAasuions,* Sept. I 
The earliest and most authentic forecast of Winter mode. 


Autumn Millinery Sept. 15 . 
Shows exactly the Paris styles to be worn during the Fall. 
The Paris Openings Oct. 1 
The Fall exhibitions of the leading dressmakers of Paris weeks ahead of other maga- 
zines. Superbly illustrated. 
Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 
Working models for your entire Winter wardrobe. 
Winter Fashions Nov. 1 oie ; ‘ 
Showing the mode in Winter culmination—charming models smart couturiers evolve 
for their private clientele. 
Vanities Number Nov. 15 
Those graceful little touches that make the smart woman smart, whcre to get them and how to use them. 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


Vogue's solution of the Christmas gift problem. A new idea. ? 
Christmas Number Dec.15 _ of 

More gifts and practical ideas for holiday entertaining. 4. 
Lingerie aatber Jan. 1 4 

Fine linen for personal use and for the household. ‘3 


The new fashions in motor cars and the new wardrobe for the southern season. 
Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 1 : 
Earliest authentic news of Spring sty Fully illustrated. 
Spring Milline: Feb. 15 Fs : 

Hote beancts and toques fvem the famous mailliness of Posie. 
Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Working models for your Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Motor and Southern Jan. 15 77 
4 


“Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does; 
the tenth is a reader of VOGUE” ie > 


‘Our SPECIAL OFFER 


if lose $2 with the coupon below, we will send you 4 
tl ca nates a Forecast of Autumn Fashions an $25 
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Don’t Part With 
Your Old Tires 


You can get 5,000 miles more service 
from t mT. 


For over three years European Motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by “half-soling’ them with Steel 
a ay | treads, just as we half-sole our shoes 
the original sole gets thin. 

In eight months over 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their exam: and are saving 
$50.00 to $200.00 a year in tire expense—an 
what is just as important they ge | eliminate 
of punctures, rim cutting 


the constant 
It's like taking | a 5,000-mile 


and blowouts. 
tire vacation 


We Ship on Approval P 
Durable Treads are shipped on approval without 
. — ont, express prepaid, and we allow 
to the judge. These Steel Studded 
Treads double the life of your tires and are sold 
under a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without 
puncture, nO matter how old or ‘vorn your present 
tires may be. Applied in your own garage in 30 
minutes P 


Special Discoun 
jal discount is given in new territory on 
first shipment direct from factory. The coupon 
will bring full details, sam copy of written 
guarantee and our special fseount offer. Don't 
wait—mall it today. 


=e ee ee = Tear Off—Maile == om oe 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
929 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colorado. 
Dept. 129, Box 228, Chicaco. 
Suite 299, 162 West 34th St., New York. 
Gentlemen:— Send me full information—sample 
and copy of your 5,000 mile guarantee, without 
any obligation to me. 
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ZINOLIN 


(non poisonous ) 


is the only 
alg ZiNnC 


paint. 


Zinolin is all Zinc—no lead. It is ““Arnold- 
ized” zinc—pure zinc, now prepared for the 
first time for outside use, by the Arnold 
secret process. 

This scientific triumph makes Zinolin the 
most durable paint known. Zinolin lasts 
indefinitely. It will not f@M® crack, peel, 
blister or chalk. Its permanent gloss and 
brilliant whiteness are features found in no 
other paints. Yet Zinolin costs you no more. 
If you want truly marvellous paint service— 


Use ZINOLIN this Fall 


Cus Certified Painters know best how 

put Zinolin on—and will not sub- 
scthane. Write us for their names in 
your town and full particulars, today. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
N. B. ARNOLD, President 


Makers of famous Keystona, the artistic inside 
paint for walls and work. 


1500 Keystona Blidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHORT-STORY 








WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure 
and writing otf the yy taught by Dr. J. 
Eseawein, $4 years Editor of Lippincett’ 
catalogue free. 
The 


Corresp 
Dept. 145, Spring tiola. Mass. 


Berg 
's. 250-page 
School 


Please address 
De Escnwein 








Johnny Rosenfeld was dead, so that his 
mother came on washing days, and 
brought no cheery gossip, but bent over 
her tubs dry-eyed and silent — even 
the approaching move to a larger house 
failed to thrill her. 

The Street made a resolve to keep K.., 
if possible. If he had shown any “high 
and mightiness,”’ as they called it, since 
the change in his estate, it would have 
let him go without protest. But when 
a man is the real thing,— so that the 
newspapers give a column to his having 
been in the city almost two years,— and 
still goes about in the same shabby 
clothes, with the same friendly greeting 
for everyone, it demonstrates clearly, 
as the baritone put it, that “He’s got 
no swelled head on him; that’s sure.” 

A little later, K. coming up the Street 
as he had that first day, heard the bari- 
tone singing. 


“Home is the hunter, home from the hill,” 
he sang, 


“And the sailor, home from the sea.” 


Home! Why, this was home. The 
Street seemed to stretch out its arms to 
him. The ailanthus tree waved in the 
sunlight before the little house. Tree 
and house were old; September had 
touched them. Christine sat sewing on 
the balcony. A boy with a piece of 
chalk was writing something on the new 
cement under the tree. Hestood back, 
head on one side, when he had finished, 
and inspected his work. K. caught him 
up from behind, and swung him 
around. 

“Hey!” he said severely. “Don’t you 
know better than to write all over the 
street? What’ll Ido to you? Give you 
to a policeman?” 

Aw, lemme down, Mr. K.” 
“You tell-the boys that if I find this 


| street scrawled over any more, the pic- 


nic’s off.” 

“* Aw, Mr. K.!” 

“IT mean it. Go and spend some of 
that chalk energy of yours in school.” 

He put the boy down. There was a 
certain tenderness in his hands, as in his 
voice, when he dealt with children. All 
his severity did not conceal it. 

“Get along Bill. Last bell’s rung.” 


A the boy ran off, K.’s eye fell on 
wha he had written on the cement. 
At a certain part of his career, the child 
of such a neighborhood as the Street 
“cancels” names. It is a part of his 
birthright. He does it as he whittles his 
school desk or tries to smoke the long 
dried fruit of the Indian cigar tree. So 
K. read in chalk on the smooth street: 

Max Wilson Marriage. 

Sidney Page Love. 

The childish scrawl stared up at him 
impudently, a sacred thing profaned by 
the day. K. stood and looked at it. 
The baritone was still singing, but now 
it was-“ I’m twenty-one, she’s eighteen.” 
It was a cheerful air, as should be the 
air that had accompanied Johnny Ros- 
enfeld to his long sleep. The light was 
gone from K.’s face again. After all, 
the Street meant for him not so much 
home as it meant Sidney. And now, 
before very long, -that book of his life, 
like others, would Lave to be closed. 

* He turned and went heavily into the 
little house. 

Christine called to him from her little 
balcony. 

“I thought I heard your step outside. 
Have you time to come out?” 

K. went through the parlor and stood 
in the long window. His steady eyes 
looked down at her. 

“T see very little of you now,” she 
complained. And, when he did not re- 
ply unmediately: 

“Have you made any definite plans, 
K. a 

“TI shall do Max’s work until he is able 
to take hold again. After that — 


“You will go away?” 
“I think so. I am getting a good 


many letiers, one way and another. I | 
now I’m back in harness, I'll | 


suppose, 
stay. My old: place is closed. I'd go 
back there,— they want me,— but it 


seems so futile, Christine: to leave as 
I did because | felt that I had no right 
to go on as things were, and now to 
crawl back on the strength of having 
had my hand forced, and to take up 
things again, not knowing that I've a 
bit more right to do it than when I left!” 

“T went to see Max yesterday. 
know what he thinks about all that. ~ 

He took an uneasy turn up and down 
the balcony. 

“But who?” 
would do such a thing? 
Christine, it isn’t possible.” 

She did not pursue the subject. Her 
thoughts had flown ahead to the little 
house without K., to days without his 
steps on the stairs or the heavy creak 
of his big chair overhead as he dropped 
into it. 

But perhaps it would be better if he 
went. She had her own life to live. She 
had no expectation of happiness, but, 
somehow or other, she must build on the 
shaky foundation of her marriage a 
house of life, with resignation serving 
for content, perhaps with fear lurking 
always. That she knew. 

“Sidney will be here this afternoon.” 

“Good.” His tone was non-commit- 
tal. 

“Has it occurred to you, K., 
ney is not very happy?” 

He stopped in front of her. 

““She’s had a great anxiety.” 

“She has no anxiety now. 
doing well.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“T’m not quite sure, but I think I 
know. She’s lost faith in Max, and she’s 
not like me. I — I knew about Palmer 
before I married him. I got a letter. 
It’s all rather hideous —I needn't go 
into it. I was afraid to back out; it was 
just before my wedding. But Sidney 
has more character than I have. 


he demanded. ‘“‘Who 
I tell you, 


that Sid- 


Max is 


doubt whether she'll marry him.”’ 

K. glanced toward the street where 
Sidney’s name and Max’s lay open to 
the sun and to the smiles of the Street. 
Christine might be right, but that did 
not alter things for him, 

Christine’s thoughts went back in- 
evitably to herself; to Palmer, who was 
doing better just now; to K., who was 
going away — went back with an ache 
to the night K. had taken her in his 
arms and then put her away. How 
wrong things were! 
was! 

“When you go away,” 
last, “I want you to remember this. 
I'm going to do my best, K. You have 
taught me all I know. All my life I'll 
have to overlook things; I know that. 
But, in his way, Palmer cares for me. 
He will always come back and perhaps 
sometime A 

Her voice trailed off. Far ahead of | 
her she saw the years stretching out, 
marked, not by days and months, but 
by Palmer's wanderings away, his re- 
morseful returns. 

“Do a little more than forgetting,” K. 
said. 
You did once. 
est weapon. 
strongest weapon. 
end.” 

“T shall try, K.,”’ she answered obedi- 
ently. But he turned away from the 
look in her eyes. 

Harriet was abroad. 
cards from Paris to her “trade.” It was 
an innovation. .The two or three people 
on the Street who received her engraved 
announcement that she was “there buy- 
ing new chic models for the autumn 
and winter — afternoon frocks, evening 
gowns, reception dresses, and wraps, 
from Poiret, Martial Armand, and 
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Max | : 
isn’t what she thought he was, and I |: 


‘What a mess life | 


“Try to care for him, Christine. | 
And that’s your strong- | 
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Ask to be shown the inside 


—for it’s the inside of a watch that 
proves its real worth. The inside of 
“the Watch that wears the Purple” 
is, like the outside, finished with 
artistic and expert workmanship. 
Every movement is marked care- 
fully —number of jewels, adjust- 
roller, ete., 
is stamped right on the plates. 
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The Extra-Thin Watch 
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A watch you will always be proud of 
and a watch that can always be de 
pended upon for accuracy. Al! move 
ments and cases fully guaranteed, | 


See Your Jeweler 
He has or can get South Bend Watches. 


Send for 68-page Catalog—\\\ustrated in 
color—showing all the Chesterfield 
series, the Studebaker Railroad grades 
the Ladies’ Dainty models and many 


others, It also describes 
our Special Club Offer 


South Bend Watch Co. 


79 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
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© infallible Single Trigger fitted to Ithac 


a No. 4 or any 
cheaper grade hammerless for $15 00. % It is the only 
single trigger we recommend and we have studied them for 


years. Indicator is on top 
bottom side up to read or shift © Get laree catalog 
double guns, $17.75 up—Single Trap guns, $85.00 up 


ithaca Gun Co., Dept.G, ithaca, N. Y. 


you don't have to turn gun 
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“A FINANCIAL EDUCATION” 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD? 


Read this article on page 68, September M« 
CLURE'S and send for Financial Booklet 
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others,” left the envelopes casually on 
the parlor table, as if communications 
from Paris were quite to be expected. 

So K. lunched alone and ate little. 
After luncheon he fixed a broken iron- 
ing-stand for Katie, and in return she 
pressed a pair of trousers for him. He 
had it in mind to ask Sidney to go out 
with him in Max’s car, and his most 
presentable suit was very shabby. 

“I’m thinking,” said Katie, when she 
brought the pressed garments up over 
her arm and passed them in through a 
discreet crack in the door, “‘that these 
pants will stand more walking than sit- 
ting, Mr. K. They’re getting mighty 
thin.” 

“Tl take a duster along in case of 
accident,” he promised her; “and to- 
morrow I'll order a suit, Katie.” 

“T'll believe it when I see it,” said 
Katie from the stairs. ‘Some fool of a 
woman from the alley will come in to- 
night and tell you she can’t pay her rent, 
and she'll take your suit away in her 
pocket-book — as like as not to pay an 
instalment on a piano. There’s two new 
pianos in the alley since you came here.” 

“I promise it, Katie.” 

“Show it to me,” said Katie laconic- 
ally. “And don’t go to picking up any- 
thing you drop!” 

Sidney came home at half past two 

came delicately flushed, as if she had 
hurried, and with a tremulous smile that 
caught Katie’s eye at once. 

“Bless the child!”’ she said. 
no need to ask how he is to-day. 
all one smile.” 

The smile set just a trifle. 

“Katie, someone has written 
name out on the street, in chalk. It’s 
with Doctor Wilson’s, and it looks 
so silly. Please go out and sweep it 
off.” 

“Tm about crazy with their old chalk. 
I'll do it after a while.” 

“Please do it now. I don’t want any 
one to Is is Mr. K. up- 
stairs?” 

But when she learned that K. was up- 
stairs, oddly enough, she did not go up 


*There’s 
You're 


my 


see it. 


She stood in the lower hall and 
Yes, he was there. She could 
Her lips parted 


at once. 
listened. 
hear him moving about. 

slightly as she listened. 

Christine, looking in from her bal- 
cony, saw her there, and, seeing some. 
thing in her face that she had never sus- 
pected, put her hand to her throat. 

“Sidney!” 

Chris.” 

““Won’t you come and sit with me?” 

“T haven’t much time — that is, J 
want to speak to K.” 

“You can see him when he comes 
down.” 

Sidney came slowly through the par- 
lor. It occurred to her, all at once, that 
Christine must see a lot of K., especially 
now. No doubt he was in and out of 
the house often. And how pretty Chris- 
tine was! She was unhappy, too. All 
that seemed to be necessary to win K.’s 
attention was to be unhappy enough. 
Well, surely, in that case —— 

*“How is Max?” 

“Still better.” 

Sidney sat down on the edge of the 
railing; but she was careful, Christine 
saw, to face the staircase. There was 
silence on the balcony. Christine 
sewed; Sidney sat and swung her feet 
idly. 

“Doctor Ed says Max wants you to 
give up your training and marry him 
now.” 

“I’m not going to marry him at all, 
Chris.” 





Up-stairs, K.’s door slammed. It was 
one of his failings that he always 
slammed doors. Harriet used to be 


quite disagreeable about it. 

Sidney slid from the railing. 

“There he is now.” 

Perhaps, in all her frivolous, selfish 
life, Christine had never had a bigger 
moment than the one that followed. 
She could have said nothing, and, in the 
queer way that life goes, K. might have 
gone away from the Street as empty of 
heart as he had come to it. 

“Be very good to him, Sidney,” she 
said unsteadily. “He cares so much.” 


[To be concluded | 


More stories by Mary Roberts Rinehart will appear in McClure’s. In 


the meantime every reader of “ K” will enjoy 


“Mr. and Mrs. Pierce,” 


the new McClure serial on page 26. You should begin this story now. 








Planted 


| Continued from page 37} 





to-night, while you are here——” 
“Yes?” 
“Don’t be too hard on her. Perhaps 
you two 


“We two?” 

“Think of it! She’s still beautiful. 
And she and I have been very good 
friends.” 

He breathed hard, looking away. 
Then he turned toward her. 

“I’ve been a fool, Ki,” he said. 

“Yes,” she laughed frankly; 
have, Ray.” 

“You're really my friend,” he said. 

“And no silly love business?” 

“No. I guess it’s Flo.” 

“Good.” She arose. “Now, Ray, 
I'll get supper. But first ——” 

“First, what?” 

“An evidence of good faith. 
me the gun.” 

He looked at her quickly, and met 
her clear, honest eyes. He smiled, put 
his hand in his pocket, and lifted out 
the loaded revolver. She took it care- 
fully, and gazed at it. 

“So you would have killed me, boy. 
Well, well!” 

She sighed and looked down at him; 
her lips quivered. 


« you 


Give 


“Listen,” she said. “I am going to 
see how wise you are. You see, I didn't 
telephone to Flo; just held the ‘phone 
to my lips.” 

His jaw fell; he stared. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Ray,” she said solemnly, “Flo & 
dead.” 

He tre2@ ed all over, and sank back. 

“Dead?” 

_ She stepped away from him carefully. 

“Yes. Consumption — three years 
ago.” 

He leaped to his feet like a maniac. 

“Damn you!” he shouted. “You've 
betrayed me again!” 

He started for her, and she raised the 
revolver. 

“Get back,” 

He paused. 


she said quietly. 


“Ray,” she said, “neither did I call 
up Headquarters. I could have; but 
you see I wanted to give you a chanet 
to make good. It was all planted” 

He stared and stared at her. 


“Shall I get supper?” asked Mm 
Polly. 
“Oh, Ki!” he broke down. 


She gave him one motherly kiss thet 
and went in to find the ceffee-pot. 
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LEASANT in memory | 

are the first and last im- | 

pressions. gained by the 
visitor, if the entrance to the | 
home is finished with \ — | 
the Long-Life White Enamel 
Applied to doorways, porch 
columns and exterior trim, it | 
gives a distinctive and lasting | 
whiteness never to be secured 
by ordinary coatings. 

With the durability to withstand | 
rain and sun, winter and summer on es } 
extertor work, it lasts longer than 
paint, and gives to interior woodwork 
that clean and cheery charm — a sur- 
face smooth as alabaster. 

Vitralite will not crack, peel nor turn yeliow, 
whether used outside or inside, on wood, metal, 
plaster, or cement, and stands repeated washing. 

Send for valuable book and two 

Free Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and one with “‘61’’, | 
the floor varnish that stands the wear — the ||§ 
daily grind of many feet. It is mar-proof, 
heel-proof and water-proof. , 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by | ee ; 

nters, specified by architects, and sold by paint and || i 
ewaed dealers everywhere. 

Address all inqviries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., | 


69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, | 
re Fat stig rht St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


| Anish 
PRATT &°TAMBERT VARNISHES 


ESTABLISHED 66 YEARS ‘Wein ermee 


| ETel tele). PARIS 
AMBURG 
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“A DAINTY BREAKFAST” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 





Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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stroke, high-duty motor. 


theories concerning “Fours.” 


perfect “balance.” 


7 
In that one concrete statement you get a 
glimpse of the marvelous power and flexibility 
that characterizes this new, small bore, long- 


Its flexibility completely upsets all the old 


Jackson “34” goes through deep sand as easily 
as a sharp knife goes through thjn paper. 
It glides up hills like a flying machine i 
fit and eager to tackle anything in the way 
of roads. It is as quiet as it is powerful and 
flexible, because every reciprocating part is in 


The New Idea Balance 





plished it. 


Automobile Engineers are just beginning to 
understand what ‘balance’ in a motor is—and how to accomplish it. 


Jackson Engineers both understand motor “balance” and have accom- 


‘“‘No Hill too Steep 
No Sand too Deep”’ 


the best in every detail. 













Model ‘‘34’’ Jackson completely equipped, $985 F. O. B. Jackson 


A New Type “Four” of Astonishing 
Power and_ Flexibility - 7 


This new Jackson ‘34’ does 55 miles an hour—and more—without motor vibration. 


This motor, at 2700 revolutions per minute, 
or approximately 55 miles an hour, shows 
motor vibration. 


You may grasp some idea of the inherent fr 

dom from wear and tear condensed in that 
statement; but it is impossible to convey by 
words any adequate estimate of the new type 
of smoothness, power and flexibility revealed ‘in 


Jackson “34.” 


Ride—and Compare 


Form your impressions of Jackson “34” from 
riding in it. You owe it to yourself to do this 
before you buy any car. For in no other way 
can you get any real appreciation of its amaz- 
ing value. 





Besides motor supremacy—you “get comfort, beauty, complete equipment, 


Completely Equipped, $985 f. o. b. Jackson, 





5-passenger “Eight.” 


. a] . “Es 9” 
, New Light-Weight “Eight 

Jackson Model “348” meets every demand for a high quality, light-weight 
It has the same long-stroke, high 


$1 195 duty, balanced type of motor as model “34.” Wheel any “eight” at any price. 
base 112 inches—a truly remarkable car in every way. the Jackson “Eight.” 


New Seven-Passenger ‘‘Eight’’ 





Model “68” Jackson—a big “Eight’”—124 in. wheel base. In comfort, 
luxury, power, design and equipment it compares with 


And you get greater value in $1685 


See the local Jackson dealer and remember, the urgent demand 
for all Jackson models suggests the expediency of an early visit 


Jackson Automobile Co., 1351 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Wholesome es 
Reliable 
1 Adds to the ease 
and pleasure of 
Home Baking 
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The prudent housewife Bs, 


avoids substitutes made of 
alum or phosphate, and uses 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 











Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes. 
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